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ADEN & YEMEN is a fascinating account 
° r ,hc triangular conflict between Britain, 
I tirkcy and the potentates of South-western 
Arabia from the time of the emergence of the 
British Aden Protectorate to the conclusion 
of World War I. Based primarily on archival 
sources, the narrative shows how the involve¬ 
ment of Britain and Turkey as adversaries 
dragged their proteges in South-western 
Arabia into the War. Turkey and its heir- 
presumptive in the region, Imam Y'ahya of 
( northern) Yemen, challenged Britain's locus - 
standi in the region and they resolved to drive 
the British out of Aden Protectorate ‘into the 
sea*. On their part, the British organised an 
anti-Turkey Arab ‘Jehad’ with the support of 
the peoples and potentates of the region. 

I ndaunted. the Imam, carrying outwardly 
I urkey’s war by proxy, launched a massive 
invasion of the Aden Protectorate. The 
various allies and collaborators in this ‘holy 
Jehad’—Idrisi of Asir, Sharif Husain of 
Mecca, as also some of the Protectorate 
Sultans and Sheikhs could not be bound for 
i long time in a common cause and the effort 
:ndcd in a fiasco. On the other hand, the 
Imam succeeded in gobbling-up thousands of 
•quare miles of the ‘protectorate' territory 
md eventually arrived at the dorrstep of 
\dcn. Britain's sole concern at that moment 
*as to save the Colony. They succeeded too, 
mt in the process they were obliged to turn 
i blind eye to the prolonged, and sometime 
ven barbaric, thrusts of the Imamic forces 
nto the ‘protected’ territories of the Aden 
Protectorate. Thus, while on the one hand the 
A-idi Bully’ (as the Imam has been described 
a British chronicles) truimphed over ‘John 
lull , the latter also alienated themselves 
i “in the Sultanates and Sheikhdoms of the 
botectorate because of their * volte-face\ 
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Foreword 


Dr. R.N. Mehra’s work fills an important gap in the 
historiograpy of British imperialism and also provide* illumi¬ 
nation on an area close to the South-Asian subcontinent. In 
the last twentyseven years, especially since Robinson and 
Gallagher’s Africa and the Victorians was published, the scho¬ 
larly world has been exploring the multifarious causes that 
created the empire on which the sun never set. The specific 
dynamics of imperial expansion in a particular area varied 
considerably from region to region, and the problems associa¬ 
ted with the retention of imperial control were also various 
depending on the original impulse towards expansion, the 
nature of the terrain, and the final weighing of various 
options in the official mind, whether in London, Calcutta or 
New Delhi. 

While in the ultimate analysis most part of the British 
empire was acquired for the needs of commerce and invest¬ 
ment, quite a sizeable part had to be acquired for strategic 
purposes even though those portions did not have any com¬ 
mercial value. This was because in an age when sea power 
was the dominating factor in international politics Britain 
needed to have important bases en route to India and China. 
Even critics of Robinson and Gallagher admit that the 
British expansion in the east coast of Africa (if not the whole 
of Africa) was just a footnote to the Indian empire. Further 
expansion into the interior occurred when ‘the troubled 
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frontier 9 (troubled because of contact with free trade 
imperialism) led to raids into the coastal strip from people 
living in the interior. 

Aden and Yemen illustrates a similar phenomenon occur¬ 
ring just north of the horn of Africa, on the Arabian side of 
the Red Sea. Even though the acquisition of Aden had 
occurred in the mid nineteenth century, it could not be trea¬ 
ted as a peaceful coastal enclave, whose purpose was mainly 
to provide refuelling facilities to ships. The repeated clashes 
between British authorities and the chiefs in the hinterland 
led to serious discussions about when and how to establish a 
protectorate. Had the story simply been one of expansion of 
British authority over Yemen it would have been unidimen¬ 
sional. What Dr. Mehra has brought out are the other 
dimensios of the story—the effects of the Young Turk move¬ 
ment on proto-nationalist groups in that area and the escala¬ 
tion of British fears about this hinterland. As students of 
late nineteenth century expansion would know, there are 
many such manifestations elsewhere, almost all inviting 
British incursion. The gap in our knowledge about the 
Arabian littoral is now tilled. 

Both students of the foreign policy of the Government 
of India as well as students of imperialism in general will 
find plenty of food for thought in this scholarly work. 




PARTHA SARATHI GUPTA 
Professor of History , Delhi University 
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Preface 


Yemen, al-Ymn’ to Arabs, and corresponding histori¬ 
cally and geographically to the region south-west Arabia, 
now comprises two independent States—the Yemen Arab 
Republic (al-jumhuriyah aNArabiyah al-Yaminiyah), since 
1919, (geographically. North Yemen), and the People's 
Democratic Republic of Yemen (Jumhuriyat al-Yemen ad- 
Dimuqratiyah ash-Shabiyah), since 1967, (geographically. 
Southern Yemen)—with their respective capitals at Sa’ana 
and Aden. The two Yemens were earlier known by the 
names given to them by their respective masters. North 
Yemen, being under the Turks, was known as the ‘Turkish 
Yemen, and the South Yemen being under the control of 
the British, was called the (British) Aden Protectorate, until 
their emergence as nation-states. 

The emergence of Aden Protectorate during the years 
1885—1905 attracted the attention, and the jealousy, of the 
Turkish rulers of the neighbouring North-Yemen, who imme¬ 
diately renewed their undeclared war on the British protected 
Aden Sultanates’. Accusations & counter-accusations that 
followed resulted finally in the disputed frontier being 
demarcated by a joint Anglo-Turkish Commission in 
1905. At that time, the British being dis-interested in en¬ 
larging their liabilities beyond a certain geographical limit, 
agreed to a line that not only gave large chunks of territories 
of several of the border Shafai (Sunni) Sultanates to the 
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Zaidis (Shia) of Yemen, but also put the British at Aden in 
the position of a great military disadvantage by giving out 
D’thali and other plateaus with commanding heights to the 
Turks. Subsequently, they also withdrew their troops from 
D’thala. The British made these sweeping allowances to the 
Turks quite consciously, and also in an endeavour to put an 
end to the irksome wranglings on the Aden-Yemen border. 
Little did they realise at that time that that was not to be the 
end, but the beginning of a vexatious chapter in their rela¬ 
tionship with the potentates of south-western Arabia—Imam 
of Yemen, Idrisi of Asir and others—and with their masters, 
the Turks. The presents volume is primarily concerned with 
the evolution and historical treatment of this particular pro¬ 
blem, namely the growing vortex of complex relationship in 
which the British were inescapably drawn in south-western 
Arabia, from the time of the emergence of the Aden Protec¬ 
torate (1905) to the end of the First World War. The work 
is intended to be an extended investigation of the author’s 
Ph. D dissertation—‘The Emergence of the Aden Protecto¬ 
rate (1885-1905)’. As such, the first two chapters outlining 
the historical background and covering the period upto 1905, 
have been based on the earlier work, though not entirely. 
The subsequent chapters are the product of the author’s 
study of a variety of further original source material, availa¬ 
ble mainly at the National Archives of India, New Delhi. 
The sources comprise primarily of the vast official correspon¬ 
dence between the Home authorities and their counterparts 
in India and at Aden, and between them and the concerned 
Powers, various Sultanates and Sheikhdoms, and secondarily 
of the ‘private’ papers of some of the concerned personages, 
obtained from sources other than the National Archives. 

The secondary sources include, besides published work* 
dealing only superficially with the subject, a good number of 
‘journalistic’ accounts left by travellers, visitors & a few for¬ 
mer administrators or by their wives. Most of these, as also 
Articles appearing in some magazines, periodicals and 
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Newspapers of the period are luckily available at the 
National Library, Calcutta. 

The author wishes to record his profound gratitude to 
Professor G.S. Misra, who was the first to suggest that he 
should undertake this work and who has been a perennial 
source of inspiration and guidance. He is no less indebted 
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pains taken by them and the help and assistance rendered at 
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Sangeeta and Ashish, the author owes special thanks for 
assisting him in many ways in“the preparation of the manu¬ 
script. The author can only thank them in general terms, 
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CHAPTER I 


THE LANDS AND THE PEOPLES 


Aden and Yemen, corresponding in the early decades of 
the present century to Aden Protectorate and Turkish 
Yemen respectively, together held some 300,000 sq. km. of 
area in South'Western Arabia. The Aden Protectorate 
covered some 180,000 sq. km. of the ‘hinterland’, bounded 
on the south by the Rub-al-khali desert, and in the west and 
north-west by Turkish Yemen, and also included the Socotra 
Island, at the entrance of the Gulf. The triangle-shaped 
Turkish Yemen, covering approximately 120,000 sq. km. 
area 1 has her western and north-eastern frontiers marked 
by nature—the Red Sea and the Rub-al-khali respectively, 
while in the south-east she shared a long and dispute-ridden 
border with some of the Aden Sultanates, despite the 
Boundary Demarcation of 1905. 2 

TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE 

Aden Protectorate (South Yemen) 

The area of the Protectorate comprised (a) a narrow 
coastal plain, 1200 km. long from the Bab-al-Mandeb 
straits to the border of the Muscat and Oman, (b) an inland 
plateau running parallel to the littoral belt and varying in 
height from 300 to 600 m. above sea level, and (c) a far 
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inland high plateau in the altitude of 1500 to 2400 metre. 
The coastal plain varies from 6 to 60 km. in depth, is fertile 
in parts but in the main it is covered in sand and lava 
deposits. The downwarping being west to east, the inland 
and highland plateaus are highest in the Yemeni side and 
lowest when they meet the Rub-al-Khali, at about 750 m. 
The area is intersected at some places, but not many, by the 
deep and generally dry river valleys, or Wadis, though at 
times these bring torrents from the Yemen. Among the 
various plateaus, Dthali near Yemen and Jol in the Hadra- 
maut stand out as prominent. Among the valleys Wadis 
Tiban, Bana, Beihan and Markash are of importance due to 
their proximity to the Yemeni frontier, and the ‘Wadi 
Hadramaut’ (and its hind part ‘al Masilah’) in the east 
as a major source of water and irrigation. 8 

Climate in this part is typical of the East. Warm from 
May till September, during the period of the south-west 
monsoon, and cool from October till April, when monsoon 
blows from north-east. The coastal temperature generally 
varies between 61°F (16°C) to 106°F (41.5°C). In the 
plateau and mountainous areas the diurnal range is greater, 
varying between 28°F (—1°C) and 85°F (31°C). Broadly 
speaking, the coastal climate is warm to hot and that of the 
plateau and mountainous areas, warm to cool. The average 
annual rainfall is extremely scanty. In the maritime zone it 
is approximately 3 cm. It is somewhat greater in the west 
and the north, but in the north-eastern zone the rainfall is 
practically nii, which is mainly responsible for the near desert 
conditions prevailing there. In the mountainous island of 
Socotra the climate and the rainfall is comparatively better. 
The island is well watered and cultivated. 4 

Turkish Yemen (North Yemen) 

North Yemen has a surprisingly fertile region in contrast 
to the generally arid character of the Arabian Peninsula. 
This is primarily due to the sufficient amount of rainfall it 
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receives during most months of the year. There is an 
abundance of lowlands and highlands, owing to its volcanic 
origin, which has produced different types of soil in different 
regions of the country. 

The country has four main geographical regions, each 
extending from west to east. These are (1) the Tihamah, an 
arid strip of land extending eastwards from the Red Sea, 
alternated by intermittent patches of cultivated fields, (2) the 
Upper Tihamah further east, comprising canyon-like jagged 
valleys and low plateaus running to the coast, the main 
plateau rising upto 1,300 m. above sea level at some places, 
(3) the Yemen Highlands, which run through the centre of 
the country, comprising high mountains between 1400 to 
3000 m. above sea level, beautifully separated by deep 
valleys and wide plateaus, among them the country’s best 
cultivated strips, and (4) the eastern plateau and valley area, 
land gradually sloping down towards the Aden hinterland, 
interspersed by large valleys and semi-arid desert zones. 

Climatically, Yemen has a fairly well defined seasonal 
rhythm, which also divides the country into several climatic 
regions. There is a semi-arid zone, along the Red Sea coast, 
a more arid zone, between the coastal region and the Upper 
Tihamah, full of duststorms, strong winds blowing daily, and 
the rest, described above, with considerably higher precipita¬ 
tion, causing abundant rainfall. The annual temperature 
varies between 28°C, being maximum, and —8°C in the early 
hours of the winter mornings. 

THE PEOPLE 


Aden Protectorate 

The population in the Aden Protectorate has been esti¬ 
mated to have been about a million and a quarter. It was 
wholly Arab, indigenous to the area and racially homo¬ 
geneous with the population of the Yemen. 6 The basic social 
structure was tribal. The tribal hierarchy comprised (a) the 
Chiefs, elected by the Aqils or heads of the tribal sections. 
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(b) Saiyads, the descendants of the Prophet through his 
grandson Husein, keepers of shrines, socially useful as 
keepers of peace, (c) Qabilas, the tribesmen, the indepen¬ 
dently minded men-at-arms, (d) merchants and townsmen, (e) 
free born Arabs, but not arm bearers, (f) slaves and (g) the 
khadims or Hijris who performed the most menial func¬ 
tions.* 

The prevalence of green, pleasant, bounteous, mountain¬ 
ous and coastal regions on the one hand, and the harsh infer¬ 
tile burning pathless deserts on the other, has produced two 
main types of people in the area; the peace-loving settlers, 
and the self-reliant and fiercely independent nomads, or the 
Beduins. The Beduins outnumber the settlers and hold a far 
larger area. The assets of the people as a whole are‘the 
cultivated valleys, market-towns of the interior, oases, ports 
and the trade routes'; and their liabilities, ‘harsh climate, 
shortage of water and scarcity ol cultivable land ;’ 7 factors 
which made an average man in the area poor, greedy, arro¬ 
gant, quarrelsome and vulnerable. 

For centuries the muffled figure of the Beduin Arab has 
‘swayed on camel back across the billowy dunes and on cara¬ 
van routes awaiting his prey.’ He is a ‘robber, wild mystic 
and aristocrat.’ To him raiding, or going on “gaza”, is a 
sport as well as business. The hard desert life has made him 
thin but steely strong, scornful of luxury and comfort. He 
laughs at the timid date-growing farmers of the oases and 
rudely shoulders the polite town Arabs in their clean white 
robes. He believes in rough and ready justice, obeys his chief 
religiously, giving him power over life and death. But if the 
Chief does not rule justly ‘vigorously an Arab knife ends his 
career another is quickly chosen’. Ingrams found Aden Pro¬ 
tectorate a place ‘where man in his code has progressed so 
little and is at least a thousand years behind ourselves .’ 8 The 
Abdali Chief, ‘Abuna (our father), and his state Lahej stood 
out as an exception. In the words of Mawer, the Sultan pre¬ 
sented a world of its own in this country of contradictions, a 
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country where class levels remained rigidly fixed in an anti¬ 
que pattern, yet where privileged members of society could 
eat and sit with their servants without loss of dignity to either 
party in a way that made democracy a superfluous word.’ 8 

Less fierce, but equally defiant, are the semi-Beduins, the 
domestic ones, who roamed the arid regions with their flocks 
and herds seeking pastures and water. The perpetual threat 
to their scanty but precious material possessions from the 
robber Beduins has driven these people to arm themselves as 
heavily as their tormenters. 

The ‘settlers’ lived in houses and practised cultivation or 
trade. They possessed strips of cultivated valleys, oases in¬ 
terior market towns, ports and trade routes, but only so long 
as they really could. The settlers in the Hadramaut 10 far 
outnumbered the Beduins, owing largely to prevalence of 
large valleys and cultivable lands. 

Turkish Yemen 

The population of Yemen is homogeneous, with Negroid 
and Indo-Aryan strains being predominant in Tihama (and 
the rest of the south) and the Highlands respectively. Except 
a few Jews and some Hindus, the people are all Muslims, 
predominantly Zaidi-Shias, but also comprising considerable 
Shafai-Sunnis. Unlike Aden hinterland. 80 to 85 per cent of 
population in Yemen are engaged in farming, and only 5 per 
cent are nomads (the rest being town dwellers). 

The Chief towns are Sa ana (area 80,000 sq. kms., popu¬ 
lation 1910000), Taiz (12000-668000), Ibb (13000—859000), 
Hajjah (17000—573000), Hodeida (35000—764000), Bayda 
(15000-191000), Rida (10000-286000). Of these Sa’ana 
Taiz etc. can claim a long history stretching back to Biblical 
times. Sa ana is the major city of the north, and an impor¬ 
tant manufacturing centre besides being the Capital, while 
Taiz is the major city of the south, an entrepot for Yemeni 
trade through Aden, owing to its proximity to the latter. 
Hodeida comes next, as the second important port of call. 
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SULTANATES, SHEIKHDOMS AND POTENTATES 


Aden Protectorate 

No single ruler has ever held sway over the entire area 
of the Aden Protectorate. Rather, some 20 to 25 tribal 
sultanates and sheikhdoms controlled different parts o 
area, separately and independently. A sultanate or a 
sheikhdom came to be called after the name of its tribe and 

sometimes by the designation of its Chief. 

The sultanates and sheikhdoms of the Aden Protectora e 
could be categorised as (a) the ‘Coastal’ sultanates-Abdah 
Subeihi, Aqrabi, Fadhli, Lower Aulaqui, Dth.abi (Irka) 
Wahidi and the Hadramout sultanate of Kaiti, and Mahri. 

(b) the ‘Inland’ sultanates—Haushabi, Amin (Dhali), Lower 
Yafa, Alawi sheikhdom, and (for some time) Abdali; and 

(c) the ‘Far Inland’ sultanates-Upper Yafa, Upper Aulaqui, 
Beida, Behan, Shaibi and Muflahi Sheikhdoms." 

The Chiefs were designated variously as Annr, Sultans, 
Sheikhs etc., depending upon local tribal traditions. A tribe, 
or a tribal state, invariably comprised several sub-tribes, each 

enjoying near absolute powers within its paiticular area. A 

tribe zealously guarded its frontiers and the scanty assets 
and took up arms on the smallest pretext. 

The states of the Aden Protectorate were remarkable for 
the different modes of their arrangements. In some of these 
states the Chief was ‘all powerful and the sole fountain o 
law and justice.’ In others, he was ‘little more than a figure 
head.’ In other states ‘although he rules in effect only so 
long as his tribes are content with them.’ 12 


Turkish Yemen 

Being under Turkish domination, Yemen had no 
independent sultanates, sheikhdoms etc. The Turkish ruler 
was, however, by proxy, the country having been admin.s- 
tered by a Vali, or Governor, in the name ol the Porte. 
The control of the Government at Constantinople was at best 

nominal. 
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Notes and References 


1. 200.000 sq. km. according to British sources. 

2. The land frontiers of the two Yemens remained practically undemar¬ 
cated. It was only in the south-west that a demarcation was effected, 
during 1902-05, and established by the Anglo-Turkish convention of 
9 March 1914. The line thus laid down separated Yemen from the 
Aden Protectorate from a point near Sheikh Othman, opposite Perim 
island, to the Upper valley of Wadi Bana. Onwards, the British and 
the Turkish spheres of influence were defined by a boundary line, 
known as the Wiolet line’. This line ran northwards from Wadi 
Bana at an angle of 45° past Harib into and beyond the Rub-al- 
Khali desert. In 1919, when Yemen became independent, Yemini 
government refused to accept validity of the 1914 convention and the 
de jure boundary; a position which has been maintained by the 
successive governments. In 1934, by the provisions of the Treaty 
of San’a, the Yemini and British governments agreed to a status-quo 
frontier line. Under this agreement, while the boundary from the 
sea coast to the Wadi Bana was retained, the ‘Violet line’ followed a 
new alignment which placed the Beida Sultanate of the British 
sphere within the Yemeni control. 

The northern boundary between the Protectorate and Saudi 
Arabia was first put forward by the British in 1937 rather arbitrarily. 
The frontier, called the ‘Modified Riyadh Line’ ran in a straight line 
from the top and passed through the southern limits of the Rub-al- 
Khali dunes and the northern limits of the protectorate permanent 
grazing areas. Successive Saudi Arabia governments refused vali¬ 
dity of this frontier, though no serious efforts to modify it have been 
made. 

3 M a p I—Land Surface Features, Also see C.O.I., London., p. 2. 
C.O.I., London-Adcn and South Arabia (1965), p. 2. 

4. C.O.I., London op. cit p. 2-3. 

5. C.O.I., London, op. cit.. p. 3. 

6 . Hickinbotham, Governor of Aden during 1951-56, classified the 
Aden communities into (1) the descendants of the original Arab 
inhabitants including those who had become in its true sense Aden 
Arabs, by birth and descent from established immigrants (2) the 
Hadhramis (3) the Protectorate Arabs and (4) the Yemini Arabs. He 
included in the first group the Aidroos, or the mosque custodians, 
Mackawis, safis, lawyers, shop-keepers, fishermen etc. Hickin¬ 
botham, Tom. Aden (1985) p. 192. 
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7. C.O.I., London op cit. p. 3. 

8 . Ingrams., H., op. cit. p. 95. 

9. Mawcr, June Knox., The Sultans came to Tea (1961), p. 101. 

10. ‘Death is present’. Also called ‘llazarmaveth’ the son of Joktan. 

11. For history and other details of these sultanates and sheikhdoms 
upto 1905 see Mehra. R.N.: South Yemen , op . cif., (1885-1905) Chap¬ 
ter 11 Sultanates and Sheikhdoms pp. 6-22; Chapter V Routes, 
Trade, Contraband Trade pp. 53-72 and Chapter VIII Internal 
AfTairs (1889-1905) pp. 102-110. 

12. Ingrams H., Arabia and the Isles (1938) p. 94. 


CHAPTER II 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


TURKISH YEMEN 

The earliest accounts speak of‘Al Yemen* as a small 
coastal kingdom known in succession from the tenth to the 
second century B.C. as the Ma’in, Qataban and Sheba. Later, 
it fell first under the rule of the Ethiopians, then the Persians 
and in the ninth century under the militant followers of the 
Zaidi shiates. As the rest of the south Arabia adhered to 
the Shafa’i sect of the Sunnis, the rivalry between the (Shia) 
rulers of Yemen and the (Sunni) rulers of the Aden sulta¬ 
nates and sheikhdoms came to be linked with the Asia-wide 
struggle between the (Shia) Fatimid Caliphs of Cairo and the 
(Sunni) Ummayyad Caliphs of Bagdad. During this struggle 
the Yemen first remained under the (Fatimid) Egyptians but 
eventually fell under the control of the Turks in the sixteenth 
century. The latter ruled ‘AI Yemen’ thenceforth (up to 
1918). During these four centuries of Turkish rule there, 
the Yemeni districts acquired special importance in local as 
well as international politics; Mokha (Mocha) Hodeida and 
Sa’ana, the first two as the prospective entre-pot for the 
south Arabian cDmmerce, and the third for being capital of 
the Zaidi Imams of Yemen. 
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Historical Background 


British relations with the local rulers of the Yemen date 
as far back as the opening of the seventeenth century. In 
1601 the East India Company obtained a firmen from the 
Governor of Mokha to establish a factory 2 nd to trade at 
the port which was subsequently confirmed by the Turkish 
Pasha of Yemen. The Dutch followed and established a 
factory at Mokha. Trade could not be developed much, 
mainly due to the political upheavals and the coming into 
power of the Zaidi Imam in 1629 in place of the Turks. 
During the next two centuries of the Zaidi rule (1629-1832) 
the British sought no commercial and political privileges 
in the Yemen and were indifferent to the shrinking of the 
Yemeni territory, particularly during the eighteenth century.. 
Several sultanates of south Arabia, including Yafa\ Aulaqui, 
Amiri and Abdali broke allegiance to the Imam of Sa’ana 
and became independent . 1 

In 1799 the British Government sent a representative 
to Sa’ana. Dr. Pringle, to get the cooperation ot the 
governors of Mokha. Hodeida and Lohaiya against an expec 
ted French attack.* Heme Popham, the specially appointed 
British Ambassador to the states of Arabia during that 
period, visited Sa’ana in 1801 with a view to negotiating a 
treaty with the Yemeni authorities. The latter not only 
turned down the proposal but also treated Home Popham 
with indignity . 3 

During the next sixteen years, while Yemen was torn 
between the Wahabi conquerors and the Egyptian salvagers, 
the British kept themselves aloof but in 1817 a horde o 
Yemeni tribesmen marched into the British Residency at 
Mokha. following a dispute over a detained Yemeni chie, 
plundered and also took away a British officer to the Mokha 
Governor after hurting insults and abuses at him. A squa 
dron which the British sent in order to demand satisfaction 
for the outrage, took the Mokha fort under its contro on 
December 26, 1820. The Iman of Sa’ana was forced to.sign 
a treaty in January 1821 which defined the rights of the 
British subjects residing in Yemen . 1 
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In September 1840 a commercial treaty was concluded 
between the British and the governor of Mokha which 
granted extensive trading privileges to the British in the 
province. The Turkish objections raised subsequently were 
amicably settled. The treaty was however never ratified . 5 

Yemeni history after 1840 consists mainly of the revolu¬ 
tion of the people against the Imam and the wars ol the 
latter against the Turkish occupationists. The British took 
no part in the infighting but they jealously guarded their 
commercial and political interests at Mokha, Hodeida an 
other places. They also kept warships ready at Mokha 
as a precautionary measure during the Beni Asir revolts of 
1857 and 1872. The first Beni Asir attempt was unsuc¬ 
cessful. The second brought them back many of lost 
provinces but a massive force from Turkey, consisting of 
1,50,000 soldiers not only crushed the Asir rebellion ol 
1871-72 but also set aside the authority of the Imam who 
was replaced by a Turkish Governor General. The Turkish 
authorities laid claims over the entire south-western Arabia, 
including the Aden sultanates as successor to the ancient 
domain of the Imams of Sa’ana and also of the caliphate.* 
The British never admitted these claims but remained aware 
of their weak stand in the matter. 

ADEN HINTERLAND (SOUTH YEMEN) 

Trade, tribalism and religion have been the three main 
factors in the turbulent history of the sultanates and 
sheikhdoms of South Yemen. The earliest accounts speak 
of most of these sultanates as ‘semi independent tribal states 
of Al Yemen . 7 Broadly speaking, while the ‘western’ 
sultanates comprising Amiri, Abdali and Upper Yafa etc., 
remained under a loose control of the Sabaean and Minaean 
rulers of Yemen , 8 the bulk of the eastern sultanates and 
sheikhdoms preserved their independence during most ol 
the ancient period . 8 They remained, up to the close of the 
first century B.C., under the successive indigenous kingdoms 
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of Mam, Wataban and Saba whose prosperity was founded 
on the trade in frankincense, a locally grown sweet smelling 
resin used as incense. 1 ® The Amiri (Dthali), Abdali, Upper 
Yafa’ and Upper Aulaqui occasionally lost their independence 
to the conquerors of Yeman. Aden flourished during this 
period as an entrepot between the Indian and the Red Sea 
ports, owing primarily to its excellent harbour. 11 

In the early Christian centuries, Aden and the western 
sultanates fell first under the Ethiopians and later under the 
Persians. With the advent of Islam, in the seventh century, 
the various sultanates and sheikhdoms fell to the Moham- 
madan conquerors. 1 * The consequent resumption of direct 
trade between Indian and the Red Sea ports dealt a blow to 
Aden’s commercial activity, although temporarily. 

During the eighth and the ninth centries these sultanates 
and sheikhdoms became divided into the Shiates and 
‘Sunnites’ following the great split in Islam. Broadly speak¬ 
ing, the eastern sultanates accepted the Shafai (Sunni) faith 
while the western sultanates, held by the Zaidi Imams of 
Yemen, embraced the Zaidi (Shia) faith. Under the strong 
Zaidi control Aden regained its former position. By the end 
of the ninth century it had surpassed its former prosperity. 
The western sultanates are described by indigenous authors 
as forming part of Yemen, and the eastern, or Hadramaut 
sultanates as independent. AI-Hakami, author of ‘Yemen’, 
speaks of the area of the western sultanates as ‘forming a 
part of the Aden kingdom of Tihamah, one of the two main 
parts of‘A1 Yaman’, 1 * and the provinces of Hadramaut as 
"‘independent’. 14 

The Zaidi sway over Yemen and the western sultanates 
began shrinking towards the close of the tenth century. The 
region passed under the control of the Najahids about the 
year 1021, who gave way to the Sulayhids in 1037. 1 * 

The latter maintained their control up to 1098 when 
they lost ground to the Hamadawids adventurers. 14 The 
eastern su’tanates during this period may be described as 
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having fallen under the Qarmatian influence, without being 
their subjects. 17 

During the twelfth century the Hamdawids rule of 
Yemen and the western sultanates was brought to a close 
in 1159, by the Mahdids who held sway till 1173. Subse¬ 
quently, the sultanates and Yemen fell first to the Najahids 
(1159-1173), then under a branch of the Ayubids (1173-1228) 
and after 1228 under the Rasulids. 18 The Rasulids extended 
their sway eastwards and brought Hadramaut also under their 
control. 

The Rasulids maintained their rule over Yemen and 
Hadramaut until about the middle of the ; fifteenth century. 1 * 
After a desultory war which lasted from 1446 to 1454 the 
Rasulids gave way to Tahirid conquerors from the north. 
In the process Hadramaut fell to the Mahrah, a powerful 
local tribal state. 20 

The Tahirid sway was maintained until about 1517. 
Under their rule the sultanates beyond Aden (Subeihi, 
Aqrabi and Fadthli) were also subjugated. The Tahirids 
were tributory to the Mamelukes of Egypt.* 1 

In 1517 the sultanates fell into Ottoman hands, follow¬ 
ing the latter’s subjugation of the Tahirids and the Mame¬ 
lukes.** The Ottoman conquest of the region was consoli¬ 
dated around 1538. 13 Aden (Ada’n) was taken in 1547.* 4 
The Socotra island in the meantime fell to the Portuguese 
(1507). 2 * 

The Oceanic enterprises of the sixteenth century brought 
Aden again into prominance as a good halting station. 
Marco Polo, returning from his eastern voyage, found Aden 
a busy centre of commerce. In 1513 the Portuguese led by 
Albuquerqe made a futile attempt to seize the Aden town. 
A similar attempt in 1516 of the Mameluke Pasha of Egypt 
also failed. After 1538 the Turks virtually sealed Aden to 
the outside powers. In 1609 the first English ship, Ascension 
v.sited Aden, but at that time the English merchants were 
more interested in Mocha which was then the main outlet for 
coffee of the Yemeni highland. 2 * 
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The expulsion of the Turks from Yemen following the 

f ,629 led to the re-establishment of the rule of 

^ Ims or Yemen over the ™ 

Yemeni rule was maintained during the next hundred year^ 

Towards the middle of the eighteenth century the sultana 

legau severing their connection with 

—? ZrZZZLfJZ* -to, as,heir 

“Th«Tu".nd Aden drew British attention follow- 
i„g Napoleon's conquest of Egypt in 1798, ^ necessity 

1, that lime of arresting a further advance of the French 
. . the British to open negotiations w.th some of these 
The first political intercourse between the 
S and the rulers of such sultanates took place in 1799 ” 

troops at Aden, but the offer was declined. Later, in Septem 
her 1802 Admiral Home Popbam, who was instructed to 
S politics, and commercial £ £ 

chiefs on the Arabian coasts, concluded a political 
commercial treaty with the Abdali sultan. 

Thenceforth, there was little or no intercourse w.th Aden 

for about .wen,y-flve years. In 1827, »“ te 

Sea and the “^^Ld ff ^n TZ 

the British attempted the Seerah is BeC ause of a 

— - 

attemton^t^a^rss^le «imrMrcU^base°fo^Ae 

Americans .* 1 
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In 1837 attention of the Home Government was drawn 
by the authorities in India to the growing menace of piracy 
and the alarmingly frequent plundering of British vessels 
around the coasts of Arabia. This was occasioned by the 
plunder of a wrecked-vessel ‘Deria Daulat’, a Madras ship 
flying British colours and belonging to a niece of the Nawab 
of Carnatak and carrying a number of pilgrims bound for 
Mecca, when she ran aground near Aden. The crew and 
passengers of the ill-fated vessel were subjected to a humilia¬ 
ting treatment including stripping and parading in the nude 
by certain Arab marauders belonging to the Abdali sulta¬ 
nate. 3 * The Government of Bombay took a very serious view 
of the incident and sent an officer of the Survey of India 
Department to Aden, to demand ‘satisfaction’ from the 
Sultan. The officer, Capt. S. B. Haines had instructions to 
examine the desirability of acquiring Aden. In his report of 
September 1837, Capt. Haines stressed among other things 
the vast commercial and military potentialities of Aden in 
particular and of the region in general . 33 

The demand for‘satisfaction’ was at first turned down 
by the Abdali chief Abdul Qasim, who denied participation 
in the plunder of the Deria Daulat. Later, owing to a firm 
and strong stand taken by the British commander, the Chief 
consented to return a part of the plundered property and also 
to compensate for the rest. A proposal, for the cession of 
Aden to the British was then presented to the Sultan. The 
latter expressed his willingness in January 1838, but no con¬ 
dition that his authority over his subjects in Aden would 
remain unchanged after the proposed cession . 34 Nothing came 
out of these negotiations and the British bombarded the Aden 
forts, the stronghold of Abdalees, in January 1839 and laid 
a scige. The Abdali sultan fled to Lahej alongwith the mem¬ 
bers of his family and on 19 January 1839 the British troops 
occupied Aden . 35 

The East India Company approved the occupation of 
Aden on 28 January 1839. Subsequently, Aden became a 
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c i Ala Th<» ("government of Bombay establi- 
shed'anagcncy and sent Captain Haines as the Erst Polincaj 
Offit, Later, the Abdali Saltan 'begged forgiveness and 

undertook t 

6 » 0 d doPars annually as 'stipend to the Abdali Chief and hts 

""'“subsequent to this, the East India Company was obliged 
carve out an area on the mainland behind and near Aden 

bound by mutual friendship and interest to the Bttttsh. a 

free from outside interference. Accordingly, they concluded 
agreements with the chiefs of the adjoining s " ta " a,es 
Fadhli, Subeihi, Aqrabi, Lower Yafa' and Haushabt. The 
Chiefs of these sultanates welcomed the stipends as well as 
the orospect of receiving British assistance (in maintaining 
their independence) against the Zaidi .mam of Yemen and 

Tntpite of these agreements, the early years of the 
^ . a .j r,,ii of tension and troubles. 

British occupation remamed full of lens, °J Yemen revived 
Following occupation, the Egyptian rulers of Yemen revived 
fbe J Zaidi Cairns of severe,gn.y over the sultanate, 
Mohammad All of Egypt openly wished to take J>“ scssl 
Aden and he had a, leas, once sent a mtsston to the Intersn 
asking him to ‘drive the British into the sea . On th 

other hand, the Abdali Sultan, Abdul Qaj-^e ' 

xr * ^ rAden The withdrawal of the fcgypua 
S«S from Yemen In'lMO temporarily shelved.be Ihreat 
from outside, but the Sultan made as many as thrw senous 

efforts to oust the British; between November 1839 . 

1R40 All these attacks were successfully repelle y 
B, "sh £»1 not without encountering multifarious dtfflcultm, 
„was no. until February 1843 that the defiant sultan shed 

his hostility and surrendered himself at the en est 

1 f„,h agreement was then concluded with him bmdtng htm 
and Ms successors to observe the terms of his previous engage- 
ments faithfully and loyally.’ 9 
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In the ensuing years, the British strove to stabilise 
themselves at Aden and to expand their commercial activities, 
with the ultimate objective of diverting the local trade from 
the Turkish hold ports of Mocha and Hodeida to Aden. In 
t ie process they came into conflict with many of the adjoining 
sultanates, particularly the Fadhlis who had never ceased 
resisting the ‘agressors’. 

In the beginning the British conducted their relations 
with these sultanates through the new Abdali Sultan, Mohsin. 

1 e l ,vec *» that is till 1847, the neighbouring sultanates 
ic not present any major problems. But the declared hosti- 
tly of his successor, Ahmad, and after 1849, the incapacity 
the next ruler. Ali-bin-Mohsin, emboldened them to 
resume their hostile demeanour. 40 In May 1850 a seaman 
a road the Fast India Company’s boat Auckland was mur- 
ere by a party ot Arabs near Bir Ahmad. A few months 
a ter, three sepoys of the British troops were manhandled and 
seriously wounded. In March 1851 a member of an official 
ritis party to Lahej, Captain Milner, was brutally mur- 
cred. In the same year, the chief mate of the vessel ‘Sons 
of Commerce’, which wrecked some thirty km. off Aden, was 
a so murdered. The instigator of these crimes was found to 
C * e ^ u ^ an °f Fadhli who was keeping the anti-British fer¬ 
vour alive among the neighbouring sultanates. The retri¬ 
butive measures like stopping of‘stipends’ and blockading of 
ports proved by and large ineffective. The use of force was 
avoided due to the Jack of proper facilities and also due to 
ie fear of the hazardous nature of a military operation. 41 
n December 1856 news arrived in Aden that a French 
Frigate, the Narcisse’, was on its way from Zanzibar ‘with 
specific orders to occupy Perim’. 4 * The French ship arrived 
in the Aden harbour on 11 January 1857. The British hastily 
toisted the Union Jack over Perim and also stalled a garri¬ 
son. No collision took place. 

Following the outbreak of a revolt in India in 1857 the 
British made special efforts to win over the remaining hostile 
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sultanates of Aqrabi, Lower Yafa’ and Lower Aulaqui. \ 
Chief of Aqrabi was lured in 1863 into concluding an engage 
ment by which he undertook not to sell, mortgage or g 

occupation, except to the British government, any port.on 

the peninsula of ‘Little Aden’ in lieu of a paymenof 3999 
dollars and a regular stipend of 39 dollars pern.cn h. The 
British eventually purchased Little Aden m April 1869 
As for the Abdali sultanate, the accession o 
Mohsin in 1863 opened an era of Abdali-British coop “* ’ 
He rendered a valuable service in supplying forage and trans¬ 
port facilities for the Aden troops during its march aga 

the rebellious Fadhli sultanate in 1865. In the construction 

of an aqueduct in 1867 in Sheikh Othman also, which ensu¬ 
red regular supply of water from Sheikh Othman to Aden 
he helped the British with men and material. Haus a i an 
Fadhli sultanates however remained hostile and open y e le 
the Aden authorities. Between 1865-67 the British made 
three expeditions against the Fadhli, the '^tof which 
brought the latter’s surrender. The Haushabi 
remained unsubdued. 44 

The diversion of the maritime traffic, following the 

opening of the Suez canal in 1869, gave new dimensions to 

the British commercial and political activities at en _ 
From a small halting station, Aden became a major port ot 
call, and a coaling station on one of the world s great tra e 
routes. At the same time, the enhanced importance an 
prosperity of Aden attracted the attention of Britain’s com¬ 
mercial rivals, particularly France and Italy, whohastened.to 
establish themselves in the gulf of Aden region. Thus 
Said was acquired by the French and Assab by the Italians. 
From these vantage points the two powers further intensifie 
their competition against the British. 

While these developments were taking place, the Otto¬ 
man government began subjugating the breakaway Yemen 
province, following a reawakening of their interes in 
Red Sea region, in the wake of the opening of the Suez Ca . 
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By the end of 1872 the Turks completed their conquest and 
Yemen once again became a Turkish province, de facto as 
well as dejure. Soon afterwards, the Turkish conquerors 
marched into the Dthali (Amiri) and Abdali territories and 
ordered them to submit to the Ottomen government. In 
November 1872 they occupied two of Abdali’s most fertile 
and strategically located districts, Zaid and Shakaa, ‘penetra¬ 
ting as far as Lahej’. 45 Another detachment marched 
through the Alawi territory, captured its Chief, Shaif bin Saif 
and forced him likewise to submit to the Ottoman govern¬ 
ment. A third detachment brought the submission of the 
Aulaquis. Finally, they ravaged through the Dthali sultanate 
(Amiri), captured its Chief, Ali bin Mokbil, and replaced him 
by his nephew who readily acknowledged Dthali’s allegiance 
to the Ottoman government. The Governor-General of 
Yemen left a superintendent at Dthali with a large contingent 
at his command. 

These developments gave British authorities the idea of 
a ‘protectorate* over the Aden sultanates. The possibility of 
a Turkish absorption of the sultanates compelled them to 
seek really effective measures. They realised that mere 
stipendiary relations could no longer protect their interests 
in this region. The enquiries made at Aden and Bombay 
revealed the desirability of establishing a British protectorate 
over the various sultanates. 44 The then Governor General 
of India, Lord North Brook advised in February 1873 that 
initially the protectorate be established over the ‘nine coastal 
tribes’ only. 47 

Had the Home Government accepted the above proposal 
then, the process of the emergence of Aden Protectorate 
would have begun in 1873. The failure may be attributed to 
the opposition of Prime Minister Gladstone. 48 

In the meantime, the Yemen forces advanced into the 
Haushabi and Abdali territories notwithstanding the Turkish 
assurances to the contrary. 49 The Resident prepared to dis¬ 
patch troops to the Abdali but the timely withdrawal of the 
Turkish forces averted a collision. 60 
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A significant assertion was made on this occasion by the 
then Secretary of State for India, the Duke ot Argy . 
Refusing 10 comply with the Turkish request to wrthdraw 
British troops from Al-Hauta, Argyll asserted . 

“The relation of the British government with the 
tribes around Aden are independent of Turkey, whom 
we do not admit to have any locus standi in that 

However, upon, the withdrawal of the Turks from the 
Abdali and the Haushabi territories the question of a British 
protectorate was allowed to be dropped. Small P°rt*ons 
Dthali, Alawi and the Aulaqui territories conscq 
remained under Turkish occupation. 

In January 1874 the Turkish government formally 

announced its claim of sovereignty over the various sultana¬ 
tes, and declared that as Caliph ‘the Ottoman Sultan alone 
was entitled to sovereignty over the ancient dominion of the 
Caliphate’, including the sultanates” The British govern¬ 
ment challangcd the above assertion and held : 

“Whatever rights of sovereignty the Porte might 
have had in Yemen in the past it is notorious that 
since the year 1663 Yemen has been under the rule ot 
the Arab Chiefs independent of the Porte. 

The possesions of the Caliphate passed out of 
occupation of Porte more than two hundred years ago 
and fell into the independent tribes over whom the 
Porte did not attempt to exercise control until the 
present century when the troops of Mehmet Ali exten¬ 
ded their conquests as far as Mocha.* 3 
The British Government also made it clear to the 
Turkish Charge d’ Affairs in London that they would neither 
allow any interference with the sultanates enjoying stipendi¬ 
ary relations with them nor admit the Turkish claim over any 
portion of the Aden hinterland. A similar reply was given 
in 1883 when the Turkish government complained against 

the British purchase of two villages from the Abdali Sultan 
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in February 1882. Foreign Secretary Granville declined 
even to recognise the rights of the Porte to raise any question 
as to the dealings of the British Government with the rulers 
of Lahej (Abdali) and Amiri (D’thali). 64 

The commercial activity at Aden expanded greatly dur¬ 
ing these years in spite of political instability. The trade 
statistics show a steady annual increase at the rate of about 
twenty per cent. In the 1874-75 financial year the aggregate 
import and export trade at the port show transactions valued 
at 37,5000 dollars as against 43,4700 dollars in 1873-74, 
marking an increase of about sixteen per cent.* 5 During 
1875-76 the total import by sea and land was to the tune of 
Rupees 2,00,82,070.00 against Rs. 2,05,08,381.00 in 1874-75; 
and the exports of Rs. 44,78,565.00 against Rs. 1,27,83,655.00 
marking an increase of Rs. 12,68,599.00.** 

Steps were also taken during these years to strengthen 
the relations with the stipendiary sultanates as well as to 
broaden the sphere of influence around Aden. The existing 
engagements were replaced by political and commercial 
treaties; with the Fadhli in 1972* 7 and in 1881,*“ with Mahri 
of Socotra and Qishn in 1876,* 9 with Amiri (Dthali) in 1880,*° 
Subcihi in 1871,*' Abdali in 1881” and in 1882* 3 and with the 
Haushabi in 1881. 84 During these years the earlier practice 
of not involving in the inter-sultanate and inter-tribal disputes 
was gradually dropped. The Aden Residency came to be 
involved in such disputes out of the necessity of preventing 
the Turks from taking advantage of such infeuds. As the 
relations between Great Britain and Turkey worsened, following 
dis-satisfaction of the latter at the Congress of Berlin, occu¬ 
pation of Egypt, and the Balkan matters, the proteges of the 
two powers at Aden and Yemen became more vigilant and 
active. The visit of Izzat Pasha, Governor General of Yemen, 
to the ports of Balahaf and Bir Ali in July 1882 and accep¬ 
tance by the Wahidi Sultan of the Ottoman flag, geared the 
British into a similar action. The British occupation in 1884 
ol the Somali ports of Bulhar, Berbera, and Zalia on the 
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other side of the gulf of Aden, the establishment of a BnU h 
protectorate over the hitherto neglected island of Socotra 
April 1886 the laying of telegraph lines at and near Aden aU 
these steps were part of the all-out efforts of the British 
safeguard their commercial and political interests a 
The awakened interest also resulted during these years in a 
regrouping of the Aden sultanates into three categories viz. 
( a )—the coastal sultanates comprising, Subeihi Aqrabi, 
Abdali, Fadhli, Lower Aulaqui, Dthiabi (Irqa and Haura) 
Wahidi, Qaiti and Mahri (b) the ‘inland’ sultanates-(Abdali) 
Haushabi, Amiri (Dthali), Lower Yafa and Alawi; and (0 
the ‘far inland’ sultanates-Upper Yafa and Uppe.’ Au, ^ ul ; 

The above measures considerably safeguarde ri 
interests at Aden. But the Turkish claim of suzerainty over 
the whole of the South-western Arabia together with a total 

absence of their own claim made the position far from satis¬ 
factory for them. The problem engaged the attention of the 
Home Government as well as of the authorities in India and 
Aden The Aden Resident recommended a gradual relin- 
quishntent of the support to the Dthali sultanate, and to 

allow its absorption by the Turks. 85 

Dufferin, Governor General of India, disagreed with this 
view and instead recommended an amicable settlement of 
the border with the Turks, as would be clear from the follow¬ 
ing excerpt from his reply: . . 

“An amicable demarcation of the Turkish district 

and the protected State of Dthali (Amiri) offers the 
only practical solution of the long standing difficulty 
with the Turks at Aden. 86 

At Aden, the then Assistant Political Resident, Major 
Fitzcrald Maurice Hunter, found himself restless in following 
what he considered an unrealistic policy and felt impelled to 
appeal to the Home authorities directly. Combining the 
characteristic foresight of the Victorian gentry with a remark¬ 
able insight of Arab affairs, Hunter prepared a memoran¬ 
dum in January 1884 which submitted directly to the Home 
government. He strongly urged upon the Home authorities 
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to go ahead with the protectorate plan instead of wasting 
time on a ‘futile* delimitation of haphazard and dispute- 
ridden borders.* 7 

Hunter proposed that the sultanates falling ‘within a 
fifty miles radius of Aden’ be first formed into a British pro¬ 
tectorate. He advised that the Amiri sultanate be relinqui¬ 
shed and be allowed to be absorbed by the Yemeni Turks, 
which he felt would automatically solve the problem of 
boundary demarcation. 88 

In the meantime, the Amiri sultanate came under a fresh 
attack of the Yemeni Turks. In a swift campaign, a contin¬ 
gent of Turkish forces captured several districts of the Amiri 
in March 1885, while another detachment proceeded towards 
Aden and occupied the strategic town of Sheikh Said in April 
1885. The captured of Sheikh Said brought the Turks 
dangerously close to Aden and created panic amongst some 
of the sultanates, particularly Abdali, and they came to 
believe that the next move of the Turks would be an invasion 
of Aden and the sultanates. The subsequent activities of the 
Turks at Sheikh Said which included repairs, on war footing, 
of their hitherto neglected forts seemed to confirm these 
rumours. Many sultanate chiefs openly begged for protec¬ 
tion. A few amongst them also dropped hints that if the 
British failed to protect they might accept the ‘protection* 
and even the domination of the Turks. 69 

These happenings probably inspired the Aden Resident, 
Lieutenant General Schneider, to make a fervent appeal to 
the London authorities. He prepared a Memorandum and 
submitted it to the Secretary of State for India, Randolph 
Churchil, on 8 September 1885. 70 

During the discussion that ensued at the India Office, 
Hunter’s memorandum of January 1884 drew the attention 
of the Secretary of State for India. Hunter was accordingly 
asked to prepare a fresh and detailed memorandum. He 
submitted the desired memorandum to the India Office, on 
28 September 1885. 71 

The two memorandums, of Hunter and Schneider, pro- 
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vided a basis upon which a reconsideration of the entire 
matter at the highest level began. The Ambassador to 
Turkey, Sir William White, was also invited to participate. 
After a preliminary discussion the Government decided, in 
October 1885, to suspend the delimitation efforts with the 
Ottoman government, and to refer the proposals concerning 
the establishment of a Protectorate to the Government of 
India for perusal and remarks. 71 

The Protectorate emerged gradually in three phases 
under varying circumstances. The process began during 
1885-1889 when Britain concluded protectorate treaties with 
the sultanates and the sheikhdoms occupying the coastal 
strip from Aden to the frontiers of Oman and thereby sealed 
the Gulf of Aden to the outside powers. The signing of 
similar agreements with a number of inland sultanates during 
1895-1896 in the wake of the Turkish advance completed 
the second phase. The process was consummated during 
the course of the demarcation of North-South Yemeni 
frontier during 1902-1905 when Britain brought the remain¬ 
ing border sultanates under her protection and thereby threw 
a cordon around the entire area from Aden to the frontiers 
of Rub-al Khali—the great Empty Desert of Arabia. 7 * 

The first phase of the emergence of the Protectorate was 
completed in May 1889. The coastal sultanates of Subeihi, 
Aqrabi, Fadhli, Lower Aulaqui, Wahidi, Qaiti, Mahn and the 
Dthiabi chiefdoms or Iraq and Haura concluded protectorate 
treaties with the British during this phase, thus marking the 
beginning of the emergence of the Protectorate. With the 
conclusion of these treaties the vast coastal expanse from 
the entrance of the Gulf of Aden to the frontiers of Oman 
came under exclusive British control. This was accomplished, 
not as a premeditated and calculated step, but rather amidst 
confusion and uncertainty created by a multitude of opinions 
and complexities, and more particularly because ot the 
stress of the Turkish ‘aggression’ on some of the border 

sultanates. 74 
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The relations between the British and the various sulta¬ 
nates and sheikhdoms during 1885-1895, centred around two 
main categories of problems—unsafe caravan routes and the 
consequent involvement of the British in the inter-sultanate 
disputes, and the contraband trade. Leading disputes bet¬ 
ween the Abdali, the British protagonist, on the one hand 
and the Subeihi, Aqrabi, Haushabi and Aulaqui sultanates, 
on the other, and those between Fadhli and Yafa, and bet¬ 
ween Amiri and the Kotaibis, show how in the years between 
1885 and 1895 the British involvement in the inter-sultanate 
disputes, hitherto voluntary, became compulsive and regular. 
As for the contraband trade, it existed in the Protectorate 
mainly in arms, ammunitions, slaves and tobacco and the 
British failed to arrest the nefarious traffic. 75 

The Aden Protectorate underwent the second phase of 
its evolution during 1895 and 1896. Four of the ‘inland* 
sultanates and sheikhdoms, Haushabi, Lower Yafa, Wahidi 
of Belahaf and Alawi, concluded protective treaties with the 
British, extending in consequence the exclusive British 
dominated region in South Arabia beyond the coastal peri¬ 
phery, about half way up to the great desert. Rub-al-Khali, 
Haushabi, Lower Yafa and Alawi accepted British protection 
under the threat of Turkish aggression. Wahidi of Belahaf 
was lured into accepting British protection in order to fore¬ 
stall a serious French move to have a foothold in the 
region. 76 

The problem of unsafe caravan routes and the involve¬ 
ment of the British in the inter-sultanate disputes increased 
during the years 1896-1905. The conclusion of protectorate 
treaties with the eight coastal and three inland sultanates 
failed to provide a trouble-free period to the British at Aden, 
as the Subeihi, Haushabi, Fadhli and the Wahidi tribes, all 
‘protected’ yet habitually and historically predatory tribes, 
continued their depredations on the caravan routes. Most 
of the trouble from the Subeihi, Haushabi, Fadhli emanated 
from their historic rivalry with the Abdali Sultanate, whom 
(hey despised as the protege of the British, while the trouble 
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from the Wahidi had its roots in the renewed endeavour of 
the French to have a foothold in the region. 77 

The problem of contraband trade in tobacco, slaves, 
arms and ammunition in the Aden Protectorate during 1896- 
1905 was no less vexed. The issue of tobacco smuggling in 
the Protectorate acquired political complexion as the Turkish 
company ‘Societe du Tombec’ assumed upon itself, with the 
covert blessings of its benefactor, the Ottoman Government, 
the responsibility for checking the smuggling of tobacco 
in the Protectorate. The British challenged this as an act 
of intervention in the internal affairs of the protected sulta¬ 
nates and sheikhdoms and defended their inaction under 
the pretext of free trade. The continuant practice of slavery 
and the traffic in slaves among the sultanates and sheikh¬ 
doms, was castigated on political and moral grounds by the 
British Parliament and the Press. 78 

Demarcation of the emergent Aden Protectorate’s north¬ 
western frontier followed during the years 1899-1905. Follow¬ 
ing its appointment in November 1901 the Aden Boundary 
Commission discussed and debated the relative importance 
of the border sultanates and sheikhdoms to the British and 
to the Turks of Yemen, the respective claims of the two 
Powers, the Turkish ‘encroachments’ during the demarcation 
negotiations, the British protests thereon, and the contentions 
of the concerned parties—the Ottoman government, local 
Yemeni authorities and the British. 79 

The third and the final phase of the emergence of the 
Aden Protectorate and the demarcation of its frontiers with 
Turkish Yemen was completed during the years 1S02-1905. 
The two processes became interlinked due to local and out¬ 
side influences. The Ottoman government, their representa¬ 
tives in Yemen, and their Boundary Commissioners opposed 
practically every British claim and the movement on the 
border until they were forcibly quietened by the adoption of 
a ‘strong line’ by the British, at the beginning of 1903, which 
included an armed action. The conclusion of protective 
treaties with the various chiefs of the Upper Yafa Sultanate 
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between July and October 1903 complemented this action 
to place the British in an advantageous position over the 
ur s of Yemen just before the actual commencement of the 
demarcation of the Protectorate-Yemen frontier. The 
demarcacation thus commenced under threat, coercion, 
mutual distrust and diplomatic duel, with the parties involved 
concerned more with an extension of their area than with 
an amicable settlement. The first boundary pillar was put 
up on II October 1903 by the side of the Bana river in the 
aibi sector of the Amiri, while simultaneously the survery 
0 north-eastern frontier was undertaken by a survey 
party. The demarcation of the Amiri frontier was completed 
in ecember 1903, that of the Haushabi during January- 
Fcbruary 1904 and of the Subeihi and Abdali border between 
January and April 1904 amidst usual difficulties. The Protec¬ 
torate treaty concluded simultaneously with the chiefs of the 
Upper Aulaqui sultanate brought the last of the ‘far inland’ 
sultanates and sheikhdoms under the exclusive control of the 
British, thus expanding the British controlled region in South 
Arabia in the north to its natural frontier, the Rub-al-Khali. 
A ‘Confirmatory’ protectorate treaty with the new Chief of 
the Wahidi of Balahaf, Sultan Mohsin bin Saleh, was conclu¬ 
ded on 13 November 1905. 80 

The Boundary Commissioners of the two sides returned 
to the base camp at Turan on 17 December, after spending 
nearly two years on the D’thali plateau. 

The demarcation, however, made it imperative that the 
existing treaty with the D’thali Sultanate be revised, and 
secondly, that the scope of and functions of the Aden Troops 
be redefined, in view of the changed circumstances. The 
discussions revealed a variety of views. While the London 
authorities favoured a treaty which would bind the Amiri 
’to maintain the boundary and protect the pillars’, the 
Alien Resident felt that only a semi-protectorate treaty bind¬ 
ing the Amiri to protect the demarcated frontier would alone 
meet the requirements. The first four articles of the propo¬ 
sed treaty were similar to those ir. the other protectorate 
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treaties Article V proposed to bind the Amiri Chief to 
maintain on the trade-routes a post of at least 50 men. Other 
articles of the proposed treaty dealt with the Internationa 
obligations part, that is to say, binding the Amir, to protect 

the portion of the international border between the (British) 
Aden Protectorate and the (Turkish) Yemen. 8 

Curzon, though he endorsed the above proposal in prin¬ 
ciple urged upon the Home authorities to strengthen the 
Amiri Sultanate. “By the demarcation of a boundary across 
a cultivated plain above D’thali”, he wrote, “we have incur¬ 
red international obligations vis-a-vis the Turks, and it would 
be hardly fair to the Amir to leave him to discharge wit 1 
our support and...guidance. 

Further negotiations revealed that the Amir, would no 

assume the irksome responsibility, unless the British un er 

took to protect his Sultanate from the Turks. As Brita n 
was not yet prepared to assume such a responsibility, on y 
a treaty of ‘friendship and peace' could be agreed upon. 
This treaty was concluded on 28 November 1904. ee css 
to say, the treaty served neither British nor the Amiri objec¬ 
tives relating to the Aden-Yemen frontier. Consequen¬ 
tly, the border situation continued to remain as tense 

before. 

THE ADEN—TROOPS QUESTION 

The Aden Troops, first constituted in 1857 to guard the 
various routes to Aden, and subsequently “ s 

scope to include patrolling of the border, specially the border 
with the Turkish Yemen, came to be regarded by the authon- 
ties in India as well as at London, as a force that had null, 
ved its utility in the wake of the demarcatton of the frontier. 
Many questioned its efficacy, and openly demanded its with- 
Lval front the D'lhala border. The Aden author,ttes 
strongly opposed such moves, and the Res,dent expressed the 
linion as early as July 1904 that the withdrawal from 
D'thala would lay the British open/to the charget ofpreach 
of faith and also of our treaty obligations. The B y 
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authorities likewise felt that the retention of the Aden 
Troops was desirable as it could have a ‘pacifying effect on 
the whole countryside, 83 besides strengthening the position 
of the Amiri. 

The concurrence of the Indian authorities with these 
views led finally to a rethinking in London. Accordingly, 
several authorities, including the Aden Resident, H.M. 
Mason, and the Commander of the Aden troops, Scallon, 
were invited to study all aspects of the question. Colonel 
Scallon submitted his memorandum on 15 October 1905, and 
General Mason on 30 December. In the final analysis two 
sets of proposals emerged (a), a partial assumption of juris¬ 
diction within the Protectorate, and (b), establishment of 
strategic posts at various points and regular patrolling by the 
Arab levy. 
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CHAPTER Ill 


THE WITHDRAWAL FROM D'THALA 
AND OTHER AFFAIRS (1905-1907) 


In October 1905 the Officer-in-Cbarge of the Aden 
Troops, Colonel Scallon, submitted a memorandum to the 
Indian Government in which he voiced the general feeling of 
the peoples at Aden, that ‘more law and order (be) establish¬ 
ed within the limits of the Protectorate.’ 1 ‘Time had come’, 
he argued, ‘for replacement of the traditional policy of diplo¬ 
matic indifference by a new policy of real, purposeful inter¬ 
vention. * At the same time Scallon also cautioned against 
any attempt at a direct assumption of authority in the Aden 
Protectorate. He stressed the need for raising a regular and 
carefully recruited‘Tribal Levy’for policing the trade routes 
as well as maintaining law and order in the Protectorate. 
“We should now gradually but firmly ourselves interfere to 
effect order, secure peace, and promote trade” Scallon 
concluded .* 

An equally impassioned appeal came from the Aden 
Resident, Major General H.M. Mason, through a separate 
memorandum which he submitted in December 1905 on the 
eve of his transfer. Mason pleaded for a real ‘economic penet¬ 
ration’ of the Aden hinterland by the British. “Every coastal 
vessel from the east-coast of Africa, the Red Sea, the 
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southern Arabian coast and the southern coasts of the 
Persian Gulf” he wrote, “brings the goods to Aden for 
transhipment, and with increased storage facilities this 
trade will be greatly stimulated.” 4 A Pearl fishery at the 
Perim Island, where pearl oysters are found right down to 
Cape Cuirdafui, construction of railway line from the Maala 
Harbour to Aden and from there to the limits of Dthala to 
expand the existing trade, a coffee growing enclave on the 
Dthala plateau, a cotton farm at Lahej, a Camel rearing 
ground, also at Lahej, extensive cultivation of grains, Kurbt 
(grass), moong, tomatoes, onion, turnips, jowary, etc., figured 
in Mason’s memo as viable proposals for an economic trans- 
formation of the Aden Protectorate. 

Major H.F. Jacob, Political Agent of the British at 
Dthala, who was also asked to offer his views, supported the 
Aden Resident’s proposals. He stressed the need of retaining 
an active body of the Aden'Troops on the Dthali plateau and 
on the main trade routes. “The Amir (of Dthali) cannot un¬ 
aided police his roads—he has tried and failed”, Jacob wrote. 6 
The British could not afford to withdraw the Aden Troops 
from the Dthali border because of the chaos. “We shall be 
obliged hereafter” Jacob argued, “to give armed assistance, 
and the harvest will be an increase of dissension, restlessness, 
insecurity of route and, as a resultant, dimunition of trade” 
and again, “Blood feuds are a cherished heritage and we have 
neither time nor the wish to interfere, (but) where such tribal 
disturbances bring insecurity to the caravan routes, the 
matter demands our attention and action. The past policy of 
alternate inaction and vengeance may be relegated to a dead 
past.”* 

The composition of the Aden Troops could be re-adjus¬ 
ted and changed to suit the new circumstances, Jacob opined. 
He suggested that to start with the personal escort of the 
Resident be changed from 20 Troopers to an equal number 
of Arabs, ‘all picked men’, who could converse well with the 
local people. This ‘Arab Levy’ could be enlarged later on so 
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as to include posts beyond the trade lines, ‘leading into them 
as conduits of commerce.’ 7 

Yet another proposal came from Captain W.M.P. Wood, 8 
also of Aden, who strongly advocated retention of the Aden 
Troops. In a separately prepared memorandum which he 
submitted in February 1906, Wood suggested that the British 
at Aden should intervene effectively and purposefully in the 
various districts of the Aden Protectorate to bring order and 
prosperity, as they had done, according to him, in the Indian 
state of Kathiawar. Since except the solitary township of 
Mokalla nothing like a regular force or a regular police of 
any kind existed in the Aden Protectorate, Wood urged that 
it was now for the British to more fully undertake the moral 
and general responsibilities in an area which they have demar¬ 
cated as part of their Empire.* 

However, the Home authorities decided to recall the 
British troops from the frontier. They took this decision 
because they felt that after the demarcation, which fixed a 
line beyond which Turkish troops could not go, keeping 
troops or a political Agent at D’thala was both ‘unprofitable’ 
and a source of great weakness.’ According to them the 
demarcation had not warranted any change in the traditional 
policy towards the Sultanates, that of non-intervention in the 
domestic and internal affairs of the tribes. The argument 
advanced was that involvement with the tribes would 
‘seriously impair the strength of Aden.’ 

Accordingly, the following instructions were sent in Mav 
1906 : 7 

(1) Trespasses across the Turkish border should not be 

exaggerated and should be dealt with at 
Constantinople; 

(2) Internal disturbances (save in a small strip immedia¬ 
tely adjoining British territory) should be disregar¬ 
ded and no step taken without the Home Govern¬ 
ment’s express sanction that might lead to military 
or political entanglements; 
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a railway to D’thala nor a cantonment or 

<3) ° r ,r 

truction of sanatorium there should be contemp- 

t&\ The^troops now at D’thala should retire, leaving 
^ ^ Hmall escort for the PoUtical Agent who 

should be withdrawn as early as pos»»k = and there¬ 
after only visit the place temporarily an 
purposes; 

(5) Trite (there) no, ,o be di S m,s«d: ^ frMh 

f6) No attempt should be made t 

treaties without previous reference to ove 
These instructions clearly reveal the om ® front j er 
conviction that the demarcation of the nort -wes 
bad h, itself solved a„ .he prohlenrs -ten, hete ^ 

ssr, 

of the above decisions. Political Agent 

& - °rr :zi: r:;r 

mh^domtai’d “he pribcipalpoints on the jew^ denrar- 
cated frontier besides command,ng British 
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inconvenient to British), could give much trouble and lock up 
a considerable body of troops. D’thala also occupied an 
important position on the line of communications between 
Aden and Yemen, and there was a prospect that the Hedjaz 
Railway will be at a near date be continued to the Yemen, or 
that an independent line linking up with the Hedjaz system 
will be constructed. In fact, schemes for laying a railway 
line from Hodeida through Sana to Taiz in the direction of 
Aden and linking it up with the Hedjaz line were being 
seriously considered by the British in consultation with the 
Ottoman and the French authorities. 

Another argument put forth by Minto was that the 
D’thala plateau offered excellent conditions, climatic as well 
as strategic, for (a) using it as a training ground and (b) 
retaining a large body of reserve troops to be used in times 
of war when these could be called to Aden or other strategic 
points. The sanctioned strength of Aden at that time was 
not sufficient to man the defences in times of war. 11 He 
insisted on keeping the troops at D’thala because he felt that 
in view of the policy of the Home Government to concentrate 
the naval forces only in European waters (which might easily 
leave the command of the Arabian sea in the hands of a 
Foreign Power for a considerable time) it would be most 
desirable to have communications with the hinterland and it’s 
supplies fully open. He wrote : 

“If Turkish intrigues and Muhammadan fanaticism are 
in the future to be left uncontrolled in that country 
(D’thala), we fear that before long we shall be involved 
in operations that might have been avoided by a firm 
and a consistent attitude towards the tribes and we 
would, therefore, deprecate the proposed change in 
policy as being, in our opinion, likely to bring about the 
very result that His Majesty’s Government desire to 
avert.” 12 

By this time, however, decision had been taken at 
London to withdraw the troops without any further delay. 
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Even the modalities of withdrawal, as also the follow-up 
action to be taken, were finalised and communicated to the 
authorities in India. The withdrawal was to take place in 
July 1907. Simultaneously, the Aden Resident was to ensure 
that: 

(a) fresh agreements should be entered into with the 
Kotaibi, Haushabi, Alawi with the object of making 
them responsible for safeguarding portions of the 
road which passed through their territories: 

(b) the Chiefs of the above tribes be paid special 
stipends as well as arms and ammunition so that 
they may effectively safeguard the portions of trade 
routes between Aden and D’thala within their 
respective territories; 

(c) in order to assist the negotiations of the Resident 
with the tribes and with the Turkish authorities a 
Political Officer be occasionally deputed with an 
escort to the frontier. 

These instructions were given effect to, and the with¬ 
drawal from D’thala was completed by the end of July 1907. 

CONSEQUENCES 

The British withdrawal was attended by mild as well as 
loud protests from different quarters. Noteworthy is the 
impact it made on the following— 

(a) the Amir of D’thala 

(b) the hinterland tribes on the frontiers and those 
through whose territories the main caravan routes 
passed 

(c) the ability of the British to restrict the illicit traffic 
in arms and ammunition 

(d) the Turks and the Imam of Yemen 

(e) the British authorities at Aden, D’thala etc. 

The Amir of D’thala regarded the withdrawal with 
consternation, for he was the worst affected. Uptil now he 
had somehow managed to withstand the Turkish onslaught as 
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Z a n« h „ e rtTJ T"' aad w,s “»«< by the 

and bis ° . ° Tr ° 0p! \ Tb ' wi,ht, rawal subjected him 

no his Sultanate once again to Turkish intrigues and 
encroachments from across the border. 

Similarly affected, though in a lesser degree were the 
other frontier tribes, notably Haushabi and Yaffai ,broach 

3? TT S rr ,he ,rade ro ““ Tb ' £25 

conte' ’ d SWay ° ver an extensive territory 

conterminous with the Turkish border and some of the 

important trade routes passed through his country While 

be, ro „pa, dbc lhe Dlha| . p|ateau (he ro y (es While 

problem of * ^ of troops 'Mediately brought the 

P °blemi of revenue aggression by the Turks, as also by their 

ofh h SU J >j tS Upper ^ affai Sultans, particularly those 

f Juban. Nawa, Rubaitan and the Dubaini, similarly accused 
the British for disregarding Arab interests to please the 

Turkish rulers of Yemen. 

As to the effect of the withdrawal on the Turks and the 
rmam of Yemen, both understandably viewed British 
parture with unqualified satisfaction. They saw in the 
withdrawal of British troop, opening of unlimited opportun' 
ties for intrigues and furtherance of their pan-Islamic 

r„or,r v'' Tl “ S “ C “ SS ,h “ had a "' nded «“ foiws 

tn north Yemen constituted a serious menace no, only to the 
Turks and the British bu, also the Arab Chiefs on the 

British side of the Yemeni border. Seen in the light of the 
ac, tha, the whole of Yemen had once been under tb, 
Imam.c rule, the threat of an Imamic revival after British 
withdrawal became clearly visible. 

tr a ffi^ eWithdra ? lhadtheeffeCt father stimulating the 
traffic in arms and ammunition. The recrudescence of dis¬ 
order which attended the withdrawal was directly responsible 
for this rush for arms. 

Rrit;I hC J ithdraWal 7 aS condemned even by a section of 
British officers posted at Aden, Dthala etc. The remarks of 

the outgoing British Political Agent at Dthala, Major H P. 

acob, perhaps deserve special mention here. He wrote : 
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■W. should have avoided *. " 

whence we suricd by *»■£•* fading b, as im- 

suddenly left him » »* mb|i inheritance. The.idea now 
passive spectators of his crumoi s raised him up 

predominant in Amir’s nun is before we 

only to let him fall perhaps lower than he ^ ^ 

came up. This is not solely my pnv ^ ^ up _ 

universal verdict of the people a ** Is that how you 

wards and ^o^ut .he wun^ry ^ ^ elsew here.” 3 

trCat What Jacob*wrote vvas not 

said in defence of the official pohey 11 retaliated. There 

been appeased, they would have certa .y prcvalen t 

was undoubtedly a very strong y ° U "® T ; J unity. This 
ta Ye^™g*eTtt«k|*Jton«3^» the Yemeni 
is evident from the mvita i of the de-facto ruler, 

Saiyids and Sheikhs, under ot herland He warned 

Abdul Hamid, lo unite the V-emn-o^land. ^ ^ ^ 

the Yemenis that if they ^ OV er-run the country . 

‘some or the other At- Arab mind through the 

This fear was also instilled . Shams _ ul _ Maari f It was 
semi-official Turkish pu ica . f D’thala faced 

at this juncture, when the borderjultanate o ^ ^ 

absorption by the neigh ounn ^ ^ SQ that « the Turkish 
ded quietly to withdraw nrouge d\ The situation in 

susceptibilities would not e f ^ y oung Turks when 

Turkey had been tilting m av D ’thala The fact that 
decision was taken to withdraw from D tha 1- ^ 

the Young Turks were ° authorit ies had been 

hastened the process, for ,. nDroac hment with the Porte, 
still working on a last rnrnu PP ithdrawa l of troops 
It is in this broader context that the withdrawn 

from D’thala should be seen. 

The Assumption of Criminal Jurisdiction in the 

Ai, T*ZZ 1907 lh= Govcrnmeot o, ludi, assumed 
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criminal jurisdiction in the Aden Protectorate, bringing to an 
end the protracted negotiations on the subject. This was done 
through a Government notification of February 1,1907 in 
exercise of the powers conferred by the Indian (Foreign 
Jurisdiction) Order-in-Council of 1902. The Notification (a) 
made applicable to the Aden Protectorate the enactments 
specified in the First Schedule of the Act, and (b) extended 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898 (Act of 1898) with 
modifications specified in the Second Schedule of Part I. It 
also declared that no practitioner shall be permitted to appear 
in any case before any Court without the express authority in 
writing of the Political Resident (Aden). 

Modifications effected in the Code of Criminal Procedure 
(1898) of the Second Schedule were as follows : 

(a) The Court of Sessions may take cognisance of any 
offence as a Court of Original Jurisdiction without 
the accused person being committed to it by a 
Magistrate, and shall when so taking cognisance of 
any offence, follow the procedure by the C.R.P. 
1898, for the trial of warrant cases by Magistrates. 

(b) No appeal shall lie from any order of any Sessions 
Judge. 

(c) Trials before Court of Sessions may, in the discre¬ 
tion of the Sessions Judge, be without Jury or the 
aid of assessors. 

(d) In cases under Regulation iv of 1901 no sentence of 
death passed by Assistant Resident shall be carried 
out unless and until it is confirmed by the Political 
Resident. 

(c) In cases under other Acts, no sentence of death 
passed by any Court shall be carried out unless and 
until it is confirmed by the Governor of Bombay. 

(f) All sentences of imprisonment passed by Assistant 
Resident for a term exceeding one year shall be sub¬ 
mitted for confirmation to Political Resident. 

Part-B of the Notification stipulated that for the purpose 
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of the exercise of Criminal Jurisdiction in the Aden Protec- 

r. the Political Resident and, with the sanction of the 
Political Resident in writing, the Assistant Resident 
for the time being at Aden shall exercise the powers 
of District Magistrate and Sessions Judge as escr 

bed in the C.R.P. 1898 and of Deputy Commissioner 
or Sessions Judges under Frontier Murderous out- 

„ If^y^case^^whLhf^the complainant (if any) and 
accused person or all the accused persons are no 
British subjects the court decrees for po tical 
reasons to decline to exercise the powers so coferred 
upon it. it shall be in the discretion of the Cour 

III The Political Resident and Assistant Resld ^ nt f ^ 
the time being at Aden are hereby appointed to be 
Justices of the Peace within the Aden Protectorate 
IV. The High Court of Judicature at Bombay shall be 
Court to which European British subjects c arge 

with an ofTence punishable with death, and persons 

charged jointly in such cases with European British 
subjects shall be committed for trial. If any Europ¬ 
ean British subject shall be charged in Aden, with 
any offence (other than offence punishable by death) 
which Justices of Peace shall not be competent to 
punish and there shall be sufficient grounds for com¬ 
mitting him for trial, such European British subjects 
shall be committed to the Court ol the o 1 ica 
Resident and shall be tried by the Resident.” 

New Policy Regarding the Practice of Supplying Union 
Jacks to the Arab Chiefs within the Aden Protectorate 

The practice of presenting British flags to the: Chiefs£ 
the various Aden Protectorate ports, such “ Ahwar, Ir , 
Haura, Balahaf, Bir Ali, Socotra, began with the signing of 
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protectorate treaties in 1888-89. The idea underlying such 
presentations was apparently to make it clear to the passing 
vessels, by display of British flag, that the hinterland was a 
British protected area. For a long time after this, only the 
above ports displayed the British flag, until 1904. when a 
number of Sultans and Sheikhs of the other coastal Sultana¬ 
tes, including the Chief of Haushabi, came up with a similar 
request. The Haushabi got it, but the request of the other 
Sultanates (Shugra, Mokalla, Rasal Arah) was turned down, 
owing largely to their being comparatively insignificant and 
unimportant to them. 

In 1906, the Haushabi Chief again approached the Aden 
Residency for a renewal of the flag facility and his request set 
in motion a discussion which eventually led to a change in 
the policy in this regard. The Political Agent D’thala 
supported the request but the Aden Resident, General de 
Brath opposed, since he believed that the demarcation of 
frontiers had made showing of British flags by coastal chiefs 
redundant. De Brath wrote : 

Now that the limits of this Protectorate have been 
demarcated and become generally known, the Political value 
of such presentation has diminished. In the more remote 
districts - Socotra, Kishn etc., it may be desirable, but as the 
ports concerned do not actually lie within British territory 
and really from part of the Protectorate, the strict propriety 
of the arrangement would seem open to question." 

The Government of India, accepting the above sugges¬ 
tion. decided that in future no fresh flags would be issued to 
(lie Arab Chiefs of Aden Protectorate. 17 At the same time the 
government granted the Haushabi Chief’s request as, to quote 
tin- Political Agent D’thala, ‘an act of political value.’ 18 

New Protectorate Treaty with the Wahidi of Balahaf 
{November 1905) 

In January 1905 the Aden Resident reported that the 
•-m i recalcitrant Chief of the strategic coastal Sultanate of the 
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Wahidi of Balahaf, Sultan Saleh, had been trying, secretly, to 
sell his share in the revenues of the port of Balahaf and also 
certain territorial rights in the interior of the country to one 
Sultan Ghalib, the son of the Sultan of Sher and' Mokalla. 
The alienation of territorial rights without the previous con¬ 
sent of the British authorities was considered an open 
violation of the Sultan’s treaty obligations, and the Resident 
requested that suitable action be taken. 

This was by no means the first ‘irresponsible act of a 
Chief of the Wahidis. Nor was, indeed, the vulnerability ot 
the Chiefs anew factor. In 1894 the Government of India 
approved 19 a recommendation of the Bombay authorities that 
Sultan Saleh-bin-Abdullah, a comparatively more pliant 
Chief, be recognised as the titular Chief of the Wahidi port 
of Balahaf, in place of Sultan Mohsin-bin-Saleh who had been 
deposed, and also that a fresh Protectorate Treaty be entered 

into with the new Chief in place of the treaty concluded in 

18 88. 20 This was quite successfully done, and the new treaty 
was concluded in 1895. But it so happened that soon-after 
the deposed Chief, Mohsin-bin-Saleh, re-established himself 
as the de-facto ruler and began committing ‘outrages’ upon 
the nearby ‘British protected’ merchants. He was believed to 
be the prime-mover in an outiage committed by the tribe in 
1902, when the whole of the treasure and the cargo contained 
in a dhow which was wrecked near the Balahaf port, was 
stolen.* 1 Restitution of property was demanded from 
Mohsin and submission was required. Upon the Sultan s 
refusal punitive measures were taken against him, which 
resulted in the return of the stolen property, but it was not 
until December 1904 that Mohsin made his submission,and 
surrendered himself at the Aden Residency. It was at this 
moment that the titular Sultan, Saleh, struck in January 1905. 
He apprehended that following the submission of Mohsin- 
bin-Saleh he would be divested of his title and possessions, 
and so he proceeded to sell his portion of the revenues of 
the Balahaf port, as well as certain territorial rights, to the 
son of the Sultan of Sher and Mokalla. 
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The Government of India took strong exception to these 
moves and declared the cession of territory void and a formal 
notification was issued to this effect. But in the meantime a cu¬ 
rious thing happened; the Sheikhs of the Wahidi unanimously 
passed a resolution to depose Saleh and to re-instate Mohsin 
as, they realised, he alone possessed sufficient influence to 
hold the tribe together. This resolution of the Wahidi tribes¬ 
men weighed heavily in favour of Mohsin and the Govern¬ 
ment of India decided to re-instate him in place of Saleh and 
also to pay him stipend due to the latter. 23 

The Government of India also instructed the Bombay 
authorities to take the necessary steps for the conclusion of a 
new Protectorate Treaty with the new ruler, similar to that 
of 1895. These orders were complied with and on November 

II, 1905 Sultan Mohsin-bin-Saleh and the Government of 

India concluded the new Protectorate Treaty. This treaty 
was identical with the one concluded with Sultan Saleh and 
did not provide for any increase in the stipend granted to 
the Sultan. 24 

The Concept of'British Protected Persons' Defined 

After defining the limits of their protectorate in 1905, it 
became obligatory upon the British to declare the people’of 
the Aden hinterland as ‘British protected’ persons. As a 
logical sequel cases began pouring in from the ‘protected’ 
persons invoking the favour of actual protection. This 
obviously gave rise to many legalistic questions. The case of 

the two native businessman of the Shehr and Mokalla coastal 
Sultanate is exemplary. 

Shehr and Mokalla have been the two principal ports 
on the Hadramaut coast, on the eastern plank of Aden hin¬ 
terland, and were under the control of the Kaiti Sultanate. 
In May 1888 a Protectorate Agreement was concluded with 
the Chiefs of Shehr and Mokalla. in pursuance of the Home 
government’s decision to enter into protectorate agreements 
with all the tribes on the Hadramaut coast north-eastward 
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between Aden and the limit of Oman influence at Ras-Sair.' 5 
The Chiefs of Shehr and Mokalla had earlier become British 
stipendiary in 1882. Even prior to that the British Govern¬ 
ment had countered an attempt of the Turkish authorities to 
intervene in a Shehr-Mokalla dispute on the ground that 
the Hadramaut tribes were not Ottoman subjects.*® 

In 1903 two native businessmen of Shehr and Mokalla, 
Omar Basar and his brother, raised a question as to the right 
of Aden Protectorate residents to be registered at Hodeida 
as British protected persons. The British Government had 
earlier recognised this right in the case of the native residents 
of Zanzibar, but the British Ambassador at Constantinople, 
Sir N.C. ‘Conor, thought that the Porte would be strongly 
disinclined to recognise British right to protect Hadramis 
(Residents of the Hadramaut portion of the Aden Protecto¬ 
rate) in the Ottoman Empire. Even the India Office advised 
against accepting the claim of Omar Basar etc., on the 
ground that they had settled at Hodeida about five years 
before 27 the Shehr and Mokalla tribes came under British 
protection. Accordingly, instructions were given to Sir 
O’Conor that Omar Basar and his brother’s claim be refused. 

On a second representation made by Basar the British 
authorities discovered that his (Omar Basar’s) domicile at 
Hodeida actually dated from after the assumption of the 
British Protectorate over Shehr and Mokalla (and not from 
1883). On this ground the Foreign Office and the India 
Office concluded 2 ® that Omar Basar was entitled to British 
passport to Hodeida. Despite this, the local Turkish autho¬ 
rities refused to accept the natives of Shehr and Mokalla as 
British protected persons. 

The matter came up again in January 1907. The British 
Vice-Consul at Hodeida accorded the natives of the Shehr 
and Mokalla the desired status and sought Home authorities’ 
approval of his action. 29 The latter eventually approved the 
action 30 and also sent intimation of this to the Ottoman 
government. 31 
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A more emphatic declaration came, however, in the wake 

■LT „r* Cy comm ' ,,c< * ’ n «h. Turkish w«„ s „;t; 
Johars , a dhow owned by a native of Shehr and Mokalla in 
anuary, 1907. A mixed Commission appointed to deal 
i the case awarded compensation, but the British govern¬ 
ment took the opportunity to emphasise upon the Ottoman 
government the fact that ‘the owner and two other merchants 
interested in dhow were, as subjects of the Sultan of Shehr 
and Mokalla, British protected persons .* 2 

It may thus be seen, that in respect of certain sultanates 
the British displayed a strong protective demeanour. How¬ 
ever, it was only towards the sultanates that did not share a 
common frontier with the Turks that the British fulfilled their 
treaty obligations boldly. Otherwise, in respect of the border 
sultanates Subeihi, Haushabi, Alawi, Amiri, Yaffai 
Aulaqui—they generally pursued a non-committal policy. 
Considering that these sultanates together shared a long and 
vexatious border with the Turkish Yemen whose local rulers 
never accepted validity of the Anglo-Turkish Demarcation of 
1905, the British policy was of doubtful expediency. 

I he 1 urco- Yemeni-German Overtures 

In June 1907 the British Ambassador at Constantinople 
O’Conor, informed the Foreign Office that the Imam of 
Yemen had been secretly negotiating with the Turkish autho- 
ntics for a Turco-Yemeni alliance. 33 Giving details of these 
talks. O’Conor wrote that the Imam had told the Porte that 
lie had turned down the British offer of assistance and pro- 
teition on the ground that he did not want it from a 
Nusrani.” The Ambassador also informed that the Imam 
had requested the Turkish government to send a fleet to 
defend the Arabian Coast so as to ‘finish altogether’ the 
• stations between the Arabs and the foreigners. The Aden 
Hrsulent also, through a separate despatch, cautioned 
attains! the Imam’s activities and stated that while some of 
•In' tribes like Rada had already made their submission many 
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more were falling prey «othe 

the Government that the » ams already prevailed 

des, the lawlessness and a ^ fthe Yemeni troops. 

imam had approached them .or an 41. nee- ^ 

The British. h ° W * Ver ’ T f^'hesitation has to be seen in 
,he Imam and thet P°r e. . changing international situa- 
the general context settled their outstan- 

•ion- Until B '' l »‘"“ ^ y thcA f re,n, e n,ofl907..h« 
ding differences in _ nlaeued by the possibility 

London authorities continue against Britain. 

of Rossia - tZ the two on 74 

The signing of the Treaty Ka j ser William II of 

July ,905. as also the meeting betw^Kai^ in 

Germany and Czar ‘^with great apprehension. The 

1907, were v ,e wed by Por of thc Gre eks in Crete 

experience gai^\^\ he Tangier crisis precipitated by the 
against the Turks (19 . ^ Algeciras Conference (Jan- 

Kaiser's visit (also in 19 , ^ Sp ain the control 

uary to April 1906) which gave France^ ^ ^ ^ 

of Morocco, the Hague Peace ^ # ser ious run on Banks 

and the on the policy-m.*" a. London to 

also exercise Turco-Imami dispute, 

take any hasty steps active interest in 

That the Germans had •« m a ‘ c<J unt sent by the 

the hinterland affairs is ev Q ^ cmmcatt describing the 

Aden Resident to t « one Frank el, near Aden and 

activities of a German ’ fed n chief’s narration 

Lahej. The Resident ^f^n national in which 
that he had an ,nterV ** * ress upon the Chief the value 

the latter endeavoure Mohamadans.** 

° fG rLondon. d ’no P imme<ti.«e action was thou 8 ht ,0 be 
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necessary, except perhaps advising the authorities in India 
not to correspond directly with Foreign Office or its subordi¬ 
nate offices abroad. 37 
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Turks and the so called Amiri subjects did the Amir (any ^ * 

tax the various parts. It is a pity that we were so 1m ‘ 

door was opened at once for the Amiri cupidity and this has ca 
the disintegration of the Amir’s authority. To one on the spot 
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not only to Foreign Office but to all their subordinates abroad, 
should be imparted through tne,...The observance of the principle 

that I have laid down is a matter to stri ctly 

request that in future great care may be taken 
with my instructions.’ 10ft7 

India Office Secret despatch to India No. 32 I N . 

India F.D. Sec. E June 1908 994-1000 No. 1000. 


CHAPTER IV 


NEW POWER-POLITICS AND GULF 
OF ADEN (TO 1909) 


the tunTof ih St ' C POWer ' poli,ics ,ook * — complexion at 

' V“ ° f lh ' P^ese,,, The opening years witnessed 

n ntense commercial and political activity, which gave inter 
national politics a contpiete Somers™!, Po W ersT"p'ed 
areas in order to stop other Powers from moving in They 
ustledwith one another in a new rave for new* 
re concessions, more opportunities, and of course more 
money. New factors, based on the strategic needs of the 
emt,„g colonies, obliged the imperialist powers to safeguard 
oun an, and the routes, and hence to acquire yetmore 
itones. France. Germany, Italy, Russia, Turkey and 

Britain all took active part in this rat-race with equal vigour 
and with no holds barred. vigour, 

The respective gains of the contestants in the above race 
including .heir gains in the Gulf of Aden, were as under : ’ 

I ranee 

“To remain a great nation or to become one, you must 
colonise . said Leon Cambetta, the late nineteenth century 
Ma.csnian and a former French Premier. Although France 
ms always been a colonial power, it was during the regime of 
‘•les berry that a vigorous colonial policy was pursued 
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France extended her North African Empire, where Algen 
had already attracted a number of French settlers, y 
establishment of a protectorate over Turns,a m mUu* 
later over Morocco. In the Far East, the tern tones conque¬ 
red earlier-Annam, Cochin-China and bonking- were 
grouped together with Cambodia and called French In 

China’, in 1887. In 1886 Laos also became a French pro¬ 
tectorate. Also under Ferry’s stewardship an expedition was 

sent to Madagaskar (which was later on annexed, in 

and foundations were laid for the future French Congo^ 
Ferry’s work was continued by his successors an a ** 
annexation of Madagaskar in 1896, French diplomat, got 
Morocco recognised as an area under the Frenc S P 
influence’ in 1904 through the ‘great’ Anglo-French n e 
Cordialle’. With the Red Sea port D’jibuti, already in 
hands the French actively searched for a link across <-n 

Africa which would join their new colonies in es 

with their Red Sea base. Until Britain and Francesett 
their disputes by the Agreement of 1904 the 
colonial adversaries doggedly fought over every inch of terri¬ 
tory in Central Africa, and kept a close jealous watch over 
each other’s activities, particularly in the Red Sea an 
of Aden region. The rivalry came to a head ,n 1898 with 
direct confrontation at Fashoda 2 on the Upper Nl c - 
French lost the diplomatic duel that followed the incident 
but rather than curbing the colonial thirst, t e episo 
further aggravated it and the French concentrated more now 
on the Red Sea-Gulf of Aden region. It was the imaginative 
Delcasse. Premier from 1898 to 1905, who brought an end 
to the bloody duel with England by the Agreement of 1904. 
But by that time the French had already entrenched them¬ 
selves in the Red Sea-Gulf of Aden region by grouping 
together their three possessions there in to what came to be 
known as the ‘French Somaliland’. These possessions were- 
D’jibuti, Tajoura and Obokh. all on the Somali coast of the 
Gulf of Aden facing Aden. 4 
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Italy 

For Italy the possession of colonies was more a matter 
of national prestige than of national interest or of economic 
advantage ‘a necessity of modern life’s, as the Italian Prime 
Mimster Crispi called them. Her first opportunity, the pros¬ 
pect of annexing Tunis and Tripoli, misfired, when in 1881 
the French outwitted them by establishing a protectorate over 
unis, an event which generated deep animosity between Italy 
and France. The Italian hastily built a strong navy, launched 
a tariff war against France, concluded an alliance with 
ranee’s principal rivals, Germany and Austria-Hungary, in 
1882. and embarked upon a course of colonial conquests. 

Du nng the next ten years, Italy acquired a number of 
African territories on the Red Sea. Assab, taken over by the 
Italian Government in 1882 from a group of the Italian 
merchants who had earlier purchased it from the Abysinian 
Emperor, gave Italy the desired foothold. In 1885 Massawa 
was occupied and subsequently Raheita, near Assab, also 
passed into their hands. By 1890 the Italians had carved out 
a little Somaliland of their own, encompassing the above 
ihree ports, and gave it the name of Eritrea, emphasising their 
historical links with ancient Rome by taking the Latin name 
for the Red Sea. Thus emerged yet another rival colony in 
the Red Sea-Gulf of Aden region facing Aden. 

In 1893 differences between Italy and Emperor Nanelik 
of Ethiopia led to the annulment of the treaty between the 
two that had paved the way for the creation of Eritrea. In 
the war that followed the Italians suffered a humiliating 
ilelcat at Adowa at the hands of the Ethiopians. This not 
onlv led to the fall of the Crispi’s Government, but also 
generated a burning desire for revenge. 

On the European stage, the Italians were more successful 
‘luring the same period. The Triple Alliance of 1882 was 
renewed in 1887 with more favourable terms to Italy. In the 
••nine venr Italy settled her differences wtih Britain and con- 
• luded a bilateral treaty. While agreeing to maintain the 
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status quo in the Mediterranean, Adriatic, Aegean and the 
Black Sea the two Powers bound themselves to suppor eac 
other fntfie Mediterranean in case either of them went to 
war with a third Power. Also, Britain and Italy pie g 
themselves to support each other’s possessions in gyp 
Northern Africa respectively. In the ensuing ym », W 
honoured her commitments by supporting Britain 

various conferences despite being in the opposite camp (of 

Germany and Austria), throughout. In 1902 Italy also gave 
an assurance to Britain that she would not wage war ag 

her ’ Th- signing of an agreement between Britain and Russia 
in ,907 p^lpted Italy to extend a fn^dly hand .ow.rds 
Russia in the after-yaars. Within two years the efforts^b°ju 

fruits and the Tsar of Russia, Nicholas II, paid 

Rome. King Victor Emmanuel of Italy heartily reciprocated, 
and the two sovereigns concluded an agreemen m 
terms of this agreement Italy and Russia were to remain 
‘benevolent’ towards each other’s possessions of Italy 
Tripoli and Cyrenaica, and of Russia in the Balkans. 

However, on account of the fact that lta y co 
disassociate itself from the Central Powers 
Austria) until a little before the outbreak of the F - 
War, she could not win the full confidence of the Alhed 
Powers (Britain, France, Russia). Consequen y, 
moves in the Red Sea and Gulf of Aden region were regarded 

with disdainful distrust.* 

^"Afier the dismissal of Otto von Bismarck by the young 
Emperor Wilhelm II, in March 1890. the Realpoli.ic- of the 

Bismarckian era gave way to Wilhelm’s 'Weltpolitt (wor 

politics) and ’Drag nach osten’ (the drive to the East). These 
two became the principal catchwords of the new reign a" 
symbols of a new generation filled with the “<“ h of '" d “ 
trial, technological, cultural and military strength h e 

status of a world power. Kaiser Wilhelm .dent, lied htmself 
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fully with these aspirations of his people, and Germany 
embarked upon a course of colonial expansion. 

However, Germany did not immediately become a 
serious rival to Britain in the colonial field, for there were no 
major issues outstanding between them and no reason, it 
seemed to the British government, why they should not colla¬ 
borate in various fields. They concluded an agreement in 
1890, whereby Britain gave to Germany the tiny North Sea 
island of Heligoland in return for the rich East African 
island of Zanzibar at the bottom of the Horn of Africa, not 
very far from Aden. Germany also recognised the basin of 
upper Nile up to the border of Egypt as within the British 
sphere of influence. Wilhelm II remarked that the Germans 
had ‘acquired it by a treaty freely concluded with a country 
to which we are related by blood. I drink to the illustrious 
lady (Queen Victoria) to whom we are indebted for the 
transfer’. In 1890 the Prince of Wales paid a visit to Germany 
and the Kaiser put on the uniform of an English Admiral on 
the occasion. When he himself visited England in 1891 the 
Kaiser professed feelings of great friendship for Britain. In 
the course of a speech he remarked : 

“I have always felt at home in this lovely country, being 
the grandson of a queen whose name will ever be 
remembered as a noble character and a lady great in the 
wisdom of her counsels. I shall always, so far as it is in 
my power, maintain the historical friendship between our 
two nations. My aim above all is the maintenance of 
peace.” 

Actually, Germany aimed at winning England over for 
an official adhesion of the Triple Alliance. Her failure in this 
regard, which became obvious by 1895, (following a treaty 
concluded in 1894 between Britain and the Congo Free State 
which leased the Bahr-ei-Ghazel district to King Leopold of 
Belgium for life and a strip of territory west of the German 
Tanganyika for the proposed Cape to Cairo Railway and 
I clcgraph line—both detrimental to German interests there). 
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became a major facto, in.he gradual erdrangement between 

the two Powers in the ensuing years. In 1897 Gerrna 
Admiralty under Von Tirpitz embarked upon an ambiU 
naval programme. By the close ot the cen y 
became a naval power to reckon with. It must however, be 
mentioned that the German navy was rapidly develop 
so much for the direct seizure ofcolon.es, as for «PP» g 
balance of power in Germany’s favour an m 

Britain’s world-wide predominance. The ruge 
episode added fuel to the fire. 

In the course of the Fashnda incident of 1®*. wh " “ 
war seemed imminent between Eng an an 
diplomats in Germany and England worked I nelesslytob. mg 
,he two countries together once again Chamber.atn and 
Devonshire arranged an interview with e 
Ambassador in London and in Oclober 1898 a « 

was also concluded By this treaty the two powers divided 
the Portuguese colonies into two spheres ot in uen< ** 
Germany also allowed Rhodes of England to carry the - 
graphic wires through the German East Africa at the en o 
his visit to Berlin in 1899. and even supported Britain in th 
Boer war (also 1899) British statesmen began looking upon 
Germany as the 'natural ally’. Welcoming Wilhelm II on his 
State visit to Britain in 1899, Colonial Secretary Chamberlain 
said : 

“At bottom the character-of the Teutonic race differs 
very slightly from the character of the Anglo-Sexon. e 
find our system of justice, we find our literature, we n 
the very base and the foundation on which our language 
is established, the same in the two countries, and if the 
union between England and America is a powerful factor 
in the cause or peace, a new Triple Alliance between the 
Teutonic race and the two great branches of the Anglo- 
Sexon race would be a still more potent influence in the 
future of the world.”' 

Negotiations for an Anglo-German Alliance dragged on 
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for another year, with Britain wanting desperately to come 
out of her no longer ‘splendid* isolation, and Germany using 
all kinds of baits to entice Britain in to the Triple Alliance. 
Finally, Britain concluded the Alliance of 1902 with Japan 
and emerged out of her isolation, much to the chagrin of 
Germany. After the conclusion of this treaty it became 
clear that Germany and Britain would not come together as 
allies. Much of the credit for this goes to Chancellor Bern- 
hard Von Bulow who remained in power from 1900 to 1909, 
and to Holstein the ‘mystery man’ and his ‘poison shop* 
which blew anti-British propaganda during these crucial years. 
Consequently, Britain concluded alliances with France and 
Russia, in 1904 and 1907 respectively, and formed the Triple 
Entente of Britain, France and Russia. 

In the crisis that occured subsequently—the Moroccan 
Crisis of 1905—Britain supported France against Germany 
and at the ensuing Algeciras Conference (April 1906) the 
Germans were isolated and outvoted. The episode left a deep 
scar, and caused an unbridgeable gap. 

In the Gulf of Aden region, the cumulative effect of the 
growing antagonism between Britain and Germany reflected 
itself in increased activities of the Germans at three places— 
Obokh, on the East African coast, Mokha (Mocha), near the 
mouth of the Red Sea, and Hodeida, the Turkish part in 
North Yemen. Elsewhere, it reflected itself in the efforts of 
the Germans to hastily execute the Berlin-to-Baghdad Railway 
Project. 8 

Russia 

Although throughout the nineteenth century Russia 
maintained a steady colonial thrust (specially eastwards into 
central Asia and Siberia), it was under the energetic 
Alexander III (1881-1894) and his zealous minister Count 
Serge Witte (1892-1903) that colonialism attained new and 
wider dimensions. An important factor for the acceleration 
of imperialist activity was the rapid industrialisation of th 
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. • j However the Russians concentra- 

country duringI theI*' ' ^ occupying Pott Arthur 

ted more on the Pacin IP . the Trans-Siberian 

o„ coast of North CM >- J* ,m gave to 
Railway. The occupation of Port A* ^ ^ ^ 

Russia not only the muc nc term inus for the 

rrom un—r *. 

Trans-Siberian Railway. disaster 

collided with the rising nngb« ° 0 ^ 905) The humiliating 
in the Russo-Japanese reat p ar Eastern 

defeat put an '"J “ “ of °p^ Bm outh (September .905), 

Empire and after the Tre y Arthur, Liaotung 

which obliged RuSS ' a U ' F j s r i r and of Sakhalin to Japan, with- 

peninsula and a part of Manchuria to China, she 

draw from Korea and handover Mancha io „ 

turned her face entirely from *._ they 

of 1905 gave yet another jolt to^ gi[ d e d up 

iPs^Mn^and^tood up to meet a new challenge, this time in 

"’'TTcMMdle East. Russia’s principal rival was of 
course, Britain. The fmrpctua, of 

«“ ° r z 

thc c lnrit Turkey (through whose waters the 

Mediterra nean Sea - kept T ^ (whMe impeli al 

route was sought) a _Gulf of Aden 

Snwr.rsr;^.- 

thrusts, in Persia and Britis h point 

Persia and the Persian Gulf. # Anrp#». 

It was not until the signing of the Anglo-RuKian • 

men, August 190,. the 

tslz si sl u - - <* 
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attitudes of the two powers towards Tibet and Afghanistan. 
The Agreement was anti-German, in the sense that it sought 
to prevent German penetration of the Middle East through 
the Gulf of Aden and other vantage points. 9 

Turkey 

After the Congress of Berlin (1878), which revised the 
unilateral (Russo-Turkish) San Stefano and concluded the 
Russo-Turkish war (1877-78), the ‘sick man of Europe’ 
discarded it’s traditional physician and healer, Britain, and 
began looking around for a substitute. Abdul Hamid II, 
ruler of Turkey from 1876 to 1909, could not acquiesce in 
the loss of the valuable and strategic Cyprus island to Britain 
in a ‘treacherous’ manner, and he soon embarked upon a 
course of open hostility towards the British. But, by suppres¬ 
sing the nationalist aspirations of his European Christian 
subjects in the Balkans as exemplified by the Armenian 
massacres of 1895-96 he alienated the other Great Powers as 
well, who had earlier protected Turkey from the encroach¬ 
ments of Russia. In Turkey proper and the Asiatic provin- 
ces —Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Palestine etc.,— 
be alienated his Turkish subjects by his traditionalism and 
the Arab subjects by suppressing their ethnic aspirations. 

Emperor Wilhelm II of Germany was not merely being 
generous when he announced to the entire Moslem world 
during the course of his second goodwill visit to Turkey, 
Damascus etc., in 1898-99, that he was their ‘friend’. It was 
a well timed and calculated move to win the sympathies of 
not only the Ottoman government but also of it’s moslem 
subjects. Consequently, at the turn of the century Germany 
was already playing a double role in the Ottoman Empire, 
that of a friend, philosopher and guide to Sultan Abdul 
Hamid II, and a benefactor to the millions of Moslems in the 
Asiatic provinces of the Ottoman Empire. In both these roles 
Germany found in Britain a ready rival. 

In the Red Sea and Gulf of Aden region, the Turco- 
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British rivalry centred around the Imperial possessions of 
the two powers on the either side of the waters Egypt, 
Soudan Somaliland, Ethiopia (Abyssinia) etc., on the 
Western side and Hedjaj, Yemen and the Aden Pro¬ 
tectorate on the eastern side. The British held Aden and 
all the other ports of the hinterland; Berbera, Bulhar and 
Zaila ports of the Somaliland and Zanzibar below the Horn 
of Africa. The Turks were in control of Taiz, Mocha and 
Hodeida in Yemen adjoining the Aden Protectorate, and 
claimed legal right of possession over Berbera, Bulhar, Zaila, 
as well as over Aden and the Protectorate. Yemen was 
prepetually in revolt against the oppressive Turkish rule and 
her rulers, particularly the successive Imams of Sa’ana, 
allowed themselves to be used by Britain and other concer¬ 
ned Powers as pawns in the Gulf of Aden politics. 

The Young Turks also played no small role in this diplo¬ 
matic game, both before and after their coup de etat and the 
Revolution of 1908, which brought about the downfall of 
Abdul Hamid II. From 1903 onwards the Young Turks had 
finks with dissident national minorities, including the Arabs 
of Yemen. The coming into power of the Young Turks led 
to a strengthening of links between Turkey and Germany, 
much to the discomfiture of Britain and the British authori¬ 
ties at Aden. 10 

Britain 

At the turn of the twentieth century, Britain possessed 
the largest empire in the world. In Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand she had colonies populated predominantly by 
European stock; in India Britain ruled an ‘enormous, verie- 
gated and densely populated’ empire; in Middle East she 
controlled Iraq (Mesopotamia), Jordan, Plaestine, Egypt, 
Persia and adjoining Gulf states, Aden Protectorate; adminis¬ 
tered vast territories in Africa particularly in Soudan and 
South Africa, besides enormous ‘spheres of influence’ in such 
far-away lands as China, countries of East Asia, and held 
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under exclusive sway a chain of Imperial outposts in between 
the various colonies, serving as basis as well as life-links. 

The ‘raison de etre’ of the British in the Gulf of Aden 
fas also in the Red Sea) was largely their enormous trade 
with, and investment, in India. India took nearly 40 per cent 
of the cotton goods exported from Lancashire (until at least 
the opening of the present century when she herself became 
a major competitor). Consequently, the need to secure the 
routes to India, specially the London to Bombay route (which 
passed through Mediterranean, Suez Canal, Red Sea, Aden), 
became an unquestioned axiom of British foreign policy and 
had a tremendous bearing on the Imperial policy of terri¬ 
torial expansion around the various check-posts. Thus, after 
acquiring Aden the British first carved out an area 50 miles 
around Aden as their ‘sphere of influence’. In due course of 
time, one after the other the adjoining ports—Amran, Shugra, 
AI Hauta, Irka, Haura, Bir Ali, Burum, Mokalla, Ash Shir, 
Sailhut, Qishn upto the limits of Oman-all fell into British 
hands, and the whole area came to be known as (British) 
Aden Protectorate. On the other side of Gulf of Aden, on 
the Somali coast, Britain acquired the strategic ports of 
Berbera, Bulhar and Zalia during the same period (1880-1900), 
and put them together to make what later come to be known 
as the ‘British Somaliland*. 

At the same time, the possession of the above colonies 
and territories made successive British governments anxious to 
prevent expansion by other European powers into areas adja¬ 
cent to a British territory, or on the routes to British posses¬ 
sions. At times British government was coaxed into taking 
over new responsibilities by the activities of zealous mer¬ 
chants, who faced intense competition from the German mer- 
i hunts and propagandists, particularly in the Middle East. The 
declining industrial position of the British and the correspond¬ 
ing i isc in power and productivity of Germany and the United 
Mutes during the 1890’s made imperialism acommon cause in 
t upland. Under various impulses the British increased their 
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empire vastly between 1880 and 1905. In 1905, the popu 
lation of the British colonies was estimated to be over 
345,000,000. In the Gulf of Aden region the area known 
previously as the Aden hinterland became the British 
Protectorate of Aden, through conclusion of protectorate 
treaties with the Sultans and the Sheikhs, and demarcation 
of border with the Turkish Yemen by a joint Anglo-Turkish 
Boundary Commission. 11 

The churning of the Gulf of Aden thus produced a host 
of imperial ‘out-posts’ and ‘strong-holds’ on the either side. 
The Break-up is as follows : 


The Somali Coast The Aden Hinterland 

Ports Ports 


1 . 

Berbera (British but 

1. Aden (British, but clai¬ 


claimed by Turks) 

med by Turks) 

2 , 

Bulbar (do) 

2. Amran 

(do) 

3. 

Zaila (do) 

3. Shugra (do) (Frcnck 



active) 


4. 

Djibuti (French but 

4. Al-Hauta 

(do) 


Germans also active) 



5. 

Tajoura Ido) 

5. Irka & Haura (do) 

6 . 

Obokh (German but 

6 . Bir All 

(<JO) 


also French at times) 





7. Burum 

(do) 



8 . Mokalla 

(do) 



9. Ash-Shir & 

(do) 



Sailut 




IP. Qishn 

(do) 



11. The island 

of Socotra 


In the course of the imperialist strugggle 

the following 

check-posts in the Red Sea region also came to 

be linked up 


with Gulf of Aden politics 
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The East-African 
Ports 

1. Massavva ^Italian) 

2. Assab (do) 


3. Raheita (Italian) 

4. Zanzibar (British) (East 
African port below the 
Horn of Africa which 
also came to be linked 
up with the Gulf of 
Aden Politics). 


The West-Arabian 
Ports 

1 . Hodeida (Turkish) 

2 . Mocha (Turco-Yemen,, 
but also used by French 
& Germans) 

3. Taiz (Turco-Yemen) 
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CHAPTER V 


YOUNG TURKS, YOUNG ARABS, 
ITALO-TURKISH WAR AND 
THE TWO YEMENS 
.(1908-1914) 


In June 1908 a body of officers, popularly known as the 
Young Turks, staged a coup d y etat in Turkey and forced 
Abdul Hamid II, the Sultan, to promulgate a democratic 
Constitution and call general elections for the newly constitu¬ 
ted ‘popular assembly*. The instant success of the revolutio¬ 
naries produced a chain reaction throughout the European 
and the Asiatic provinces of the decrepit Empire, and the 
‘suppressed’ subject-races hailed the Young Turks as the 
‘saviours’. Thus, Uksub, Monaitir and Salonica declared 
their own Constitutions, while Austria announced annexation 
of Bosnia and the Herzegovina provinces of Macedonia, 
Bulgaria annexed Eastern Roumelia, and Crete declared her¬ 
self part of Greece. These events in turn created a wedge 
amongst the revolutionaries, and eventually divided them into 
two main groups; the Liberals, headed by Kiamal Pasha, who 
preferred a ‘Federation’ comprising the various provinces of 
the Empire with ample measure of provincial autonomy, and 
the Radicals, at Salonica, who wanted complete control over 
the ‘nationalities’. The latter group was pronouncedly under 
German influence. 
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On the Arab nationalists the Young Turks* success made 
varying impact at different stages, but the immediate effect 
was certainly very encouraging. Arab leaders in Syria and 
elsewhere in Arabia, and even the Paris based nationalists, 
hailed the Revolution. These Young Arabs regrouped them¬ 
selves jnto a coherent society, ‘al Eekha al Arabi al Uthani’, 
with a view to collaborating with the anti-authoritarian 
activities of the Young Turks at Constantinople. They appa¬ 
rently believed that the new regime in Turkey would fulfil 
their nationalist aspirations. They were to realise later that 
the Young Turks and their benefactors, the Germans, had 
other plans for them. 

In the neighbourhood of the British colony of Aden, the 
immediate effect of the happenings at Constantinople was 
that they aggravated a situation which was already somewhat 
tense, especially from the British point of view. The problem 
here was not the ‘Arab Irredenta’, but rather the ambitions 
of the Turkish overlords of the northern Yemen, who em¬ 
barked upon a career of lustful conquest and aggrandisement, 
with the adjoining ‘Aden Sultanates’ as their first and primary 
targets. 

In the vilayat of Yemen, Turkish authority was already 
feeble when the Revolution broke out. The Porte’s rule, re¬ 
presented through the imbecile and corrupt Vali, Ahmad Fezi 
Pasha, was at that time characterised by gross mismanage¬ 
ment and neglect of public affairs. The corrupt officials 
appointed by the Vali to the various posts in Cazas had 
caused discontent throughout the province, especially in 
Tehama, the Western plank adjacent to the Eastern shores of 
the Red-Sea. The overall decline in trade was immediately 
discernible. 1 

In the above situation, the outbreak of revolt at 
Constantinople provided the crafty and disgruntled Imam bin 
V ahya, the spiritual ruler of the area, with the opportunity he 
had been looking for some time in the past. The Imam was 
in name a spiritual ruler, but in actual practice he held full 
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political sway over the south-eastern parts of the Yemen com¬ 
prising the Zeidi-inhabited lands. He considered it his 
divinely-ordained mission to bring the rest of Yemen under 
his ‘Zaidi’ rule. The ‘rest of Yemen’ comprised the Tehama, 
Taiz and Sana’a, which were under direct Turkish rule, and 
the Aden hinterland, or the Aden Protectorate, enjoying 
British protection and patronage, fn Imam’s eyes the revolt 
at Constantinople signified a mere palace uprising rather than 
a change of rule, and he proceeded to take advantage of the 
attending ‘confusion’, ‘anarchy’ and ‘lawlessness’ to expand 
his dominions both in the Turkish Yemen and in the Aden 
hinterland. 

In the Aden hinterland, the Imam’s activities were by no 
means confined to the border sultanates of Beida, Behan, 
Amiri etc., but spread upto the door-step of Aden. As early 
as July 1908 the Imam’s emissary arrived at Lahej, the capital 
of Abdali Sultanate only 25 km. approx, from Aden, bearing 
a letter from him inciting the Chiefs of the Aden hinterland 
in the name of religion to lend him support in his fight 
against the Turks. The Aden Residency’s report of 11 July 
1908 makes a special mention of the growing ‘popularity’ of, 
and ‘support’ to, the cause of Imam. 2 The Residency reports 
of August 1908 are full of information about the secret as well 
as open activities of the agents of the Imam. Aden reported 
on 8 August 1908 that the ‘Imam intended to move against 
the Turks after the (ensuing) Ramzan’. 3 The Report of 15 
August 1908 stated that ‘the Turks were reported to be assist¬ 
ing the (hinterland sultanate of) Dthiabi with arms and 
ammunitions against the Imam. Turkish steamers arrived at 
Zarain (Zarami) on 14 August each containing some 400 
troops (for use against the Imam).’ 4 On the Rubeaton border, 
the Turks proceeded to enforce the Agreement of 1905 with 
the British whereby the Juban district of the upper Yaffai was 
to be handed to them in return for Rubeaton. Since Juban 
had not been handed over, the Turks felt justified in taking 
possession of Rubeaton. The Government of Bombay took 
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the view that the British at Aden should intervene, 6 but the 
suggestion was turned down by the Secretary of State for 
India in August 1908, after cousulting the Governor General 
of India. 6 

The events at Constantinople stirred even the foreign 
I owers establishments in the Gulf of Aden to adopt what 
they preferred to call ‘precautionary measures’. For some 
time in the past these Powers, notably Germany and Italy, 
had been taking active interest in the developments in the 
Aden Gulf region, a manifestation of which was their ‘pros¬ 
pecting projects—economic prospecting projects searching 
minerals, oil and other resources—in the Hadramaut valley 
and the Oman, as well as activities connected with the cons¬ 
truction of railroad in the hinterland. The Government of 
India kept a close vigil on these activities, 7 and had the Aden 
authorities report regularly about every fresh move of the 
Powers. Aden Residency reported in July 1908 that ‘two 
Germans visited the Seera Islands ostensibly for archaeolo¬ 
gical research*, and also added that ‘they were not cordially 
received by the Sultan of the place’. Similarly, the September 
1908 report of the Residency stated that ‘the German gun¬ 
boat ‘SEEDIER’ visited Djibuti and remained there for three 
days. The Governor of Djibuti accompanied the officers of 
the gunboat and measured a plot of land, five miles west of 
Djibuti to be acquired for the purpose of a coal depot. The 
ship proceeded to Farsan island and shortly afterwards 
returned towards east.’ 6 The Italians were at times busy at 
Assab. Aden kept a watch on these activities from the strong¬ 
hold at Perim. Perim reported in 1908 that ‘the Italians 
(were) building a railway from Assab to Aswara a distance of 
some 200 miles.’ 6 

As the year drew to a close, news began pouring in of a 
reported rapprochement - between the Imam and the 
Governor General of Yemen. On 23 January 1909 the Aden 
Residency reported that they had received information, 
through their agent at Sana’a, that the new Governor- 
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General of Sana’a two days after his arrival there proceeded 
to the Imam’s Head-quarters and ‘effected a genera! settle¬ 
ment.’ 10 The reported rapprochement did not come about 
immediately' 1 , but apparently the prospect of an understand¬ 
ing with the Turks emboldened the Imam to go ahead with 
his expansionist schemes. The Sharif (Chief) of the Behan- 
al-Kasab, a sub-tribe of Yaffai-as-Sufal (Upper Yaflfa), while 
putting forth a request for more arms and ammunitions, in 
January 1909, gave details of the Imam’s activities around his 
area. According to him, the Imam hoisted his Flag at Marib, 
and called upon all the Chiefs to assemble and see him and 
discuss matters generally. Also, according to him, the Imam s 
agent, Saiyed bib Bubaker, in a letter to the Chief of Behan, 
Kadthi Atik, deprecated him strongly for his friendship with 
the British in the name of religion. 12 The Chief’s request for 
arms was turned down by the Residency, which gives rise to 
the doubt as to the genuineness of the threat from Imam, but 
it can also be assumed that the Behan-al-Kasab was not 
helped because of it’s dispute-ridden frontier in which Britain 
did not wish to involve. The matter should be seen in the 
general context of the Imam’s activities in the area. The 
Residency Memos of the period January-March 1909 are full 
of complaints from the border Sultanates against the 
‘encroachments’ by the Imam’s men or of the efforts of his 
men to ‘stir-up’ the local population. 11 Reports concerning 
the D’thali Sultanate are specially noteworthy in this regard. 

The Removal of Abdul Hamid II and 
The Disillusionment of The Arabs 

At Constantinople, the dawn of new year (1909) saw the 
culmination of the ever-present conflict between the two rival 
groups amongst the Young Turks-the Liberals, led by Kiamil 
Pasha, and the Nationalists, led by Enver Bey etc. Abdul 
Hamid II, who had been biding for time, saw the moment 
favourable and struck. He removed Kiamil Pasha, and began 
pursuing reactionary policies. The other group, Enver etc., 
took advantage of the ensuing discontentment and carried out 
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a second coup d' etat in April 1909, look Abdul a prisoner 
and later deposed him, putting on the throne his younger 
brother, with the title of Mohammed V. Thenceforth, and 
until Turkey’s defeat in the First World War, the Empire 
remained under the dictatorship of the Young Turks. 

The policy of aggressive nationalism which the new rulers 
adopted, which included Turkofication’ and Ottomanisation 
of administration, conscription, imposition of the official 
language soon alienated them from a bulk of nationalities, 
particularly the Arabic speaking peoples of the Empire. But 
the climax came when the Young Turks disbanded the 4 A1- 
Eekha-aMJthmani’ of the Arabs, and declared it’s activities 
illegal. The Arab leaders, particularly those residing at Paris 
and other European capitals, sharply reacted to this and re¬ 
grouped themselves into a new organisation on the lines 
parallel to the ‘ Young-Turks’ itself. Thus was founded, at 
Paris, the ‘AI-Jamia-AEArabia-Alfatat’, or, the ‘Young Arab 
Association’, with it’s main goal, in unmistakable terms, the 
liberation of Arab lands from the ‘oppressive’ rule of the 
Young Turks. Under it’s spirited crusade, the Arabs in the 
Ottoman Empire realised that their nationality was to obtain 
no adequate recognition under the new Constitution, and that 
the Turkish Government would remain as alien and oppressive 
as before, and out of this realisation arose a growing anti- 
Turkish and revolutionary movement throughoutthe Arabic¬ 
speaking provinces. It began as a ‘Home Rule’ agitation and 
Reform’ movement, directed by the ‘Young Syrians’, mainly 
resident in Beirut, and later on developed into a ‘Separatist 
Conspiracy’, organised by secret societies in all the major 
Syrian towns. This in turn enunciated a Pan-Arabist prog¬ 
ramme, proposing to achieve, with foreign help, an indepen¬ 
dent federation of Arab States, to include all the Arab speak¬ 
ing regions of the Empire in Asia. The overall impact of the 
above developments on the Arabs of the Yemen and the Aden 
hinterland was that these added to the prevailing confusion 
among them as to their national aspirations as well as their 
loyalties between the three contenders viz., the Turks, the 
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imam and the British. While the British desisted from taking 
any ‘protective’ steps, owing largely to indecision and >nd,(Te¬ 
rence, the Turks and the !mam both made full use of the 
opportunity, and swallowed as much area of the hmterland 

they could. 

Appraisal of British Policy in Regard to the 

Turkish Encroachments 

The terms and conditions of the Protectota. -Trenl. o 

1902-5 required the British to protect the protected tribes 

from encroachments hy outside Powers. , 

the Nawa, Dthiabi, Juban etc., trtbes of the North East 
Frontier region came under the Turko-imam, attack thef 
annealed to the British for help. The latter shirked from the 
responsibility on grounds of the exigences of the mternaUona^ 
situation, despite the Residency’s advtce to t e 
The reDlv of the Home government was : 

'on information a. present available it 
practicable to make formal represen,anon >° ‘ he 

that the Resident at Aden may be instructed m the first p 
‘° an intervention on behalf of the 

any further by picking up a new quarrel and that too, 

their point of view, on an insignificant matter. 

New Turkish Arrangements in (North) Yemen and their 

Path, of Turkey sub- 

mined a proposa, to the Par,iambi, 

to empower Say id Yahia bin Ham.d-ed-Dm (the Imam 
Yemen) with authority to rule over certain districts, includ.ng 
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Sa’ana, which were inhabited mainly by the Zeidis, leaving 
Hodeida and Taiz (i.e., the southern and coastal sections of 
North Yemen) under the direct control of the Wali (Governor) 
of Yemen. In other words, the Shia-dominated lands to be 
allowed to be ruled by the Imam, and the Sunni (it’s Shafai 
branch) lands to be governed through a Turkish Governor- 
General (Wali). The Grand Wazir also proposed that the 
seat of the Turkish Government in Yemen should be shifted 
to Menakha, about 60 miles (96 km.) from Hodeida; that the 
Imam be allowed a free hand in administering the country 
according to his own ideas, after a consultation with the 
Governor-General of Yemen. 

As soon as these proposals were read, Parliament was 
excessively enraged; so much so that it was deemed advisable 
to deprive Hilmi Pasha of his post. Since such an action 
required his personal presence in the Parliament where he 
could offer an explanation, a secret meeting was hurriedly 
convened. At this meeting Hilmi Pasha explained the efficacy 
of his proposals and even offered to accept the Governorship 
of Yemen in the general interest of his people. “By the grace 
of God’’, he asserted, “I am capable of ruling and quietening 
the disaffected tribesmen’’. 1 * He would require three divisions, 
about 50,000 troops, some 80,000 poundr in cash and a period 
of five years to put everything in order in Yemen, he said. 

But the main factor behind Hilmi Pasha's spirited offer 
was apparently the disturbed conditions in the Yemen, which 
discouraged Turkish Army Commanders from taking up any 
responsibility there. And as if to confirm this, the Committee 
which heard Hilmi summoned certain selected officers of the 
Army. This group gave verdict in favour of Hilmi’s 
contention, although it should not be overlooked that the 
officers who were invited were those who were severely beaten 
at the siege of Sa’ana (by the forces of Imam Yahya) and 
were consequently terror-stricken men. However, the Commi¬ 
tter failed to come to a definite conclusion, the Hilmi Pasha 
whh not sent to Yemen. 
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After prolonged discussions, the Committee finally 
adopted a resolution in July 1909 suggesting a sort of a 
package-deal for the turbulent province. The resolution 
incorporated the following proposals : 

1. ‘Over all the country (north Yemen) inhabited by 
the (adherents of) the Zeidi sect one chief ruler 
should be appointed by the Chiet Pontiff (i.e., the 
Caliph), and this ruler is to be Sayid Yahia bin 
Hamid-ed-Din, the Imam of Yemen 

2. ‘Sayid Yahia should appoint other judges and 
administrators for all the towns; his headquarters 
should be at Saa’na, and that of the Wali (Turkish 
Governor of Yemen) at Menakha. 

3. ‘The appointment of Mutassarifiya and Kaimma- 
Kaima (i.e.. District Officers) should be abolished, 
and there should be no other appointments, except 
those made by the above two rulers (The Wali and 
the Imam). 

4 ‘There should be no taxes or fees levied, except the 
‘Zakat’ as laid down in the ‘Sharia*. 

5. 'The two rulers (the Governor of Yemen, and the 
Imam of Yemen) should raise local ‘levies’, and an 
officer should be appointed to instruct and drill them. 

6 . ‘The Imperial troops should not in future be sent to 
Yemen, which country should depend on it’s native 
le^ es for protection. 

7. ‘The districts of Taiz, Hodeida and all other places 
populated by people of the Shafai sect should have 
a separate ruler, with powers similar to those con¬ 
ferred on the Zeidi ruler (i.e., the Imam ) 17 

Reacting sharply upon these proposals, the (Abdali) 
Sultan of Laliej, who had been keeping a close watch on the 
happenings at Constantinople, prophesied that the proposed 
arrangement was deemed to failure; and accordingly he urged 
upon the British to do something in the matter. “I am o 
the opinion”, he wrote to the Aden Resident on 25 July 1999, 
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‘‘that as soon as the new policy and administration is intro¬ 
duced (there), there would be much discord and fighting 
between the Chiefs of Yemen, and that they will not submit 
to the son of Hamid-ed-Din Yahia the new ImamX nor 

will the tribesmen obey him. The other sect (Shafai) will not 
be any better, and the whole Yemen will be in a state of 
anarchy and revolution .” 18 

The Abdali Sultan made an impassioned appeal to the 
ntish, more in his own interest than that of the latter to 
take some effective precautionary measures. He wrote : ’ 

* Y °“ 3r J situated in ,he vicinity of Bab-el-Mandab 
Mokha, Hajaria and Kama’ra. Praise be to God you 
are pious and virtuous, and pray God that you will be 
able to collect the Mussalmans together and unite them 
I wish I would prefer that you should use all your means 
and prudence in influencing the tribesnlcn ^ ^ 

ordeTlhMrt “ "" mselves >our proleclion in 

Z^H ymay preserve their faith and blood . If 

the administration of these districts is placed in the hands 

of new rulers I am afraid that the Italians or the French 
will occupy Mokha and eventually extend their power 
into the interior. They could find excuse very easily 
For ,ns ance, if anything is done to a boat from Dhbuti 
or one from Massowah, these Powers would then des¬ 
patch their men-of-war and occupy the place (Mokha)- 
our brother Mohamedans would well then be in their 

hands and at their mercy .” 19 

™ Cfe “ doub * ,h « • *‘“>"8 rumour war afloa, ,ha, 

M " kha was *>""8 purchased by the Germans, for use as a 
• <.«lmg station as well as a possible base for 
. c British at Aden, .s’is evtde^ from 

-McMhe Vtceroy of India sent on 14 August 1909 , his 

. - 

‘ ,m,e ° n ,be wi,bd ">» a ' »r 'he Turkish a'u r thor,“'ie! 8b ,"°f 
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degree that may create an entirely new situation”. Lord 

Morley observed in his despatch ot 26 August 1909 to t e 

Viceroy. 11 But he also opined that the fact of a change in 
the status of the territories a joining the British Protectorate 
constituted ‘no reason why the British should modify t e 
accepted policy of confining (their) responsibilities strictly 
within the border settled by demarcation with the Turkish 
Government’, and accordingly the India Office advised t e 
authorities in India and Aden to ‘discourage at once any 
attempt on the part of the Sultan of Lahej or any of the 
other Chiefs under (British) protection to extend their autho- 
;Xond the demarcated frontier.- A, the same time, 
the Turkish Government was to be reminded ot their obliga¬ 
tions accruing since the Anglo-Turkish demarcation of he 
Yemen-Aden Protectorate frontier, carried through during the 

years 1902-1905. , , t 

Notwithstanding the above, a man-of-war was ordered 

be sent to Hodeida in September 1909, following an urgent 

request f.om the British Consul-General (at Hodeida), duly 

supported by the Aden and Italian authorities to protect 
British subjects’ 13 , threatened by ’an Arab rising in the 
neighbourhood’ (ot Hodeida). 

New Italian Moves in the Aden Protectorate 

On ->2 December 1910 the Acting Consul-General for 
Italy at Aden, Piacentini, approached the Aden Residency 
with a request to render assistance to certain Italian subjects 
desirous of entering into commercial relations with the Sultan 
of Sher and Mokalla Sultanate, an important and powerful 

coastal sultanate west of Aden. 1 * He wrote : 

•‘Some Italian subjects have asked to reach (the Mokalla) 
Sultanate in order to start with the Sultan and other 
native chiefs commercial affairs. Some other people, 
mining Engineers etc., would like to offer their services 
to the Sultan in order to advise him the best way for 
exploiting the natural resources of the country. The 
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agent for Italy of the Marconi wireless company also 

wishes to propose to the Sultan the building of wffeles, 
station at Mokalla ” 1S K wireless 

- - 

Moka,la Sultan’s modernising efforts. He apprehended' ffiat 

the we ! a ' ready estab,ished themselves firmly on 
the western shores of the Gulf of Aden, had every intern,' 

of gaining a foothold on it’s eastern shores, i.e tieAden" 
hinterland, as well. Making his observations on the letter of 
e Italian Consul-General in his letter of 24 December 1910 
<Jie Resident remarked : 

“The Italian officials have for some time shown great 
activ'ty ln enquiring as to what is going on in Somali- 

ESZ^**-** shores of 

“From the pretentious application put forward now 
I hope to again draw to the attention of the Government 
the fact that whereas the Italian Government have for 
the past eight months had a second class cruiser the 
Ptednwnie and four armed dhows with sometimes an 
additional crusier in harbour, none of His Majesty’s 

ships-of-war have been present here except for coaling 
purposes. * 

••Besides the Italian ships-or-war, German, Austrian, 
Amencan and Turkish war-ships have been (seen) . 
though merely passing through.” 1 * 

I here is no doubt, thus, that the maritime Powers were 
indeed, quite active in the area. But the Home authorities 
were not as yet prepared to station a man-of-war permanently 
•ii Aden, as they already had a battalion of ships at the East 
Indies Station, under the overall command of the Naval 
< omniander-in-Cbief, India. The latter promised, however, 

Him ns soon as circumstances permit.the claim of the 

Aden Division to have a man-of-war generally stationed at 
Aden will receive due consideration’.” 
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The Amiri Problem 

Ever since the British withdrew their troops from the 
D’thali plateau, leaving the Amiri Sultanate at the mercy of 
the advancing Turkish forces from north Yemen, their 
Prestige in that part of Hinterland was definitely on the wane. 
What, however, irritated them more was the fact that their 
withdrawal emboldened the numerous marauding chiefs, 
scattered all over the D’thala-Aden route, to plunder goods 
coming into Aden .* 8 The happenings at Constantinople and 
in the Turkish province of (north) Yemen did not pass with¬ 
out further emboldening these Chieftains. But the climax 
came when the Amir was himself subjected to the same treat¬ 
ment as was being meted out to his people carrying goods to 
Aden, in October 1908. 

On 17 October 1908 the Aden Resident informed 
Bombay that Mohammad Nasir-bin-Mokbil, an arch enemy 
of the Amiri Chief, had proceeded with a large force of men 
from Ahl Shurman, Dthu Mohammad and Dthu Husain 
tribal areas and was moving on Jebel Jihaf mound on way to 
D’thala to 'punish' the Amiri. The Resident subsequently 
reported that ‘fighting in which most of the tribes of the 
neighbourhood were participating was going on in the Amin 
country around D’thala and the road was interrupted’. The 
Resident also reported that ‘the disturbances round D’thala 
appear to have originated in Halmir people cutting down the 
growing crops in the Shairi country (of D’thali)’ He had 
reminded the Amiri Chief of his obligations under the Anglo- 
Amiri Treaty of 1904, but admitted that things were rather 

getting out of control . 29 

Replying to the charges framed against him the Amin 
once again pointed out to the Resident that the actual cause 
of the whole trouble was the incessant intrigues of the neigh¬ 
bouring Turks, rather than of his own people. The Shams, 
he said, were working in league with the Turks of the 
adjoining lands and also with a local intriguer, Say.d Ahmad 
Mohsin. The Turks, and men like Sayid Mohsin, had been 
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inciting the subjects of the Amiri ‘to cross the (D’thali) 
Turkey*'" 0 *° St ' r “ P difficuIties betw «n England and 

Indeed, the Amiri had a point. The British did blame 

hmi a bit too much for a situation which was undoubtedly 
beyond bis control. y 

Apart from the Shairis, the Atiffis also indulged in loot¬ 
ing and arson on the Aden D’thala road. They had come as 
ar as Ras-al-Arrah, the point from where arms and ammuni¬ 
tions were being smuggled into Yemen, and had established 
themselves there by February 1909; their counterparts in 
Turkish Yemen being Juledis, Mamais and Humedis The-' 
earned on their lucrative trade and in the process incited the 
c peop e against the Amiri and also against the British 81 

.°" ' hC ab ° VC Si ' Uation ’ Sir Ahmad/the 

Chief of the Abdah Sultanate, said that the British policy of 

TtbeZT, T, Amir ^ D ’ ,hali WaS uninte ibgible not only 
o the Abdal. Sultanat but (to) all the hinterland people’ 

Amiri 8 SuT d T Sh ° U,d »** again, » that the 

Amiri Sultanate could carry out his two-fold obligations; one 

AdedD’thd T t U T b0rder ' and ,hS 0th -’warding the 
ed-Dthala trade route; and stressed the necessity of‘a 

boX’- 3 The m °R C .r n ° UnCCd POl, ' C y aIo "g Turkish 
, hat . ' Th Res,dent 9 u °ted him as having remarked 

“The Turks openly derided British claims to Suzerainty 
even ,n the nine cantons (British protected tribes) and 

vemion ib' tha ' Bri ‘ iSh WCre aVCrSC 10 perso "al Inter- 
vention there in view of safeguarding the roads simply 

because their hold on country was purely nominal-, the 

re f “ Tju k , ' atC,y ^ (me) ,hat Was id,e to 

r7i T u k ' S1 com P laints a g ai nst the Arabs on (our) side 
o the border to the Aden Residency, „ the latter exer¬ 
cised so little authority." 

I he Resident made a fervent appeal for adopting‘a 
. . rei,l,st,c and bold po’ioy’ towards the Amiri Sultanate, 
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in his letter of 30 June 1910 to Bombay Government. He 
wrote : 

“...the Amiri’s isolation is very real and calls for more 
liberal display of cooperation from this Residency in¬ 
arms and ammunitions. It would be well if the recalci¬ 
trant tribesmen in that quarter could view a more visible 
proof of our interest in upholding the authority of a man 
we have entrusted with duties he can not possibly per¬ 
form without extraneous aid.’’ 34 

Actually, the Home Government was not interested at 
all in the happenings at the D’thala plateau, but did not 

want to say so openly. The‘respectable’ doctrine of non¬ 
intervention therefore came in handy, and 11 ^ as qui * 
callously applied at a time when the Amiri Sultanate 
D’thali came under a vigorous Turkish aggression. The Ade 
Resident was merely speaking the truth when he cautioned 

“Non-intervention spells indifference to the Arab mind 
and we lose cast politically not^ alone in D thala but 

throughout our sphere of influence. 115 R h 

The appeal did not entirely go on deat ears. Bomb y 

as well as Government or India lent their 
support; Bombay even suggested that the entire length o i 
A den-D’thala road be policed by British troops. 34 The 

Government of India did not endorse this particular sugges¬ 
tion 37 but Lord Minto, the Governor General, stressed the 
need for a more considerate policy towards the Amin. 

The Aden Resident had proposed that detachments ot 
the Aden Troops should be placed at three strategic posts 
beyond Lahej (capital of the Abdali Sultanate). “We can not 
hope to instil into the hearts of the marauding Beduins , he 
had stated, “the fear that will alone prove an effective deter- 
rent, except by our troops being constantly present on the 
spot.” The Home Government did not approve this propo¬ 
sal, but accepted the Indian proposal to reconstitute the 
Aden Troops. The four frontier posts were to be manned 
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by the Abdali Sultanate, which was to be responsible for the 
safety of the passing caravans. 

In addition to the above, the Home Government framed 
the following guidelines : 

(a) ’The lines of communication between Aden Fort and 
Sheikh Othman or other outlying parts of Aden, as 
well as British territory itself, must be protected 
from acts of violence; 

(b) ‘Outrages or unlawful acts in the neighbourhood of 
British territory should be checked. Subject to the 
limitation indicated earlier the Troops may be used 
in cases of necessity and to the extent which is 
possible under the conditions laid down beyond the 
limits of British supervision, in support of Abdali or 
any other Chief who can be trusted to cooperate 
in maintaining the safety of the trade routes- 

(c) ‘The protected Chief should be encouraged to 
furnish information, but selection of posts for their 
armed men should be matter of internal control; 

(d) ‘The officer in command of the Aden Troops must 

at all times be held responsible for avoiding inter¬ 
ference and for the exercise of due discretion; 

(e) The Troops should not be employed upto the limits 
of the territories which are under the direct and 
effective rule of the Sultan of Lahej (except in 
special circumstances); 

(0 ‘No advance in other (than very special) circums¬ 
tances should be made beyond a limit of ten 
miles.’ 38 


--- apvucu aoove came in 

r, " sl,arp crilWsn ’. and many indignant Indians voiced 
their linger through Newspapers, Some, who did not under- 
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British owned) daily Newspaper, the Statesman in it’s issue of 
9 May 1912. The Article under the caption ‘Truth’ read : 

“Some few years ago when' Colonel Wahab’s boundary 
Commission was at work, delilimting the Anglo-Turkish 
frontier, British troops occupied D’thala, a hill station six 
miles inland from Aden, at the request of the ruling 
Ameer who was afraid of a Turkish attack on his 
territory, and no one was more disappointed than the 
Ameer when the Troops were withdrawn in 1907. Had 
Aden been at that time possessed a Governor of the stamp 
of Sir Frank Sweetenham, the surrounding tribes would 
have been federated under British protection in the same 
way as has been done in the Malay peninsula where the 
native states have a free hand in managing their domestic 
affairs.while their foreign relations are managed for them 
at Singapore .” 40 

Coming down to the specific question of whether or not 
to intervene actively in Amiri Sultanate’s predicament vis-a- 
vis the Yemeni Turks, the Editor remarked : 

“I am just as much opposed to meddling with the affairs 
of our neighbours at Aden as at any other place, but 
there is a vast difference between meddling, as we have 
been doing to our coast in the Somaliland, and cultiva¬ 
ting friendly relations, as tve have not been doing at Aden. 
And further: 

“Why should our officers be perpetual prisoners on a 
black rock stacked with coal when there is rare and 
refreshing fruit to be had a few miles inland ? Now that 
we have fixed a boundary over which the Turks can not 
pass and the tribes round Aden are under British protec¬ 
tion, we should try to promote intercourse between 
themselves and ourselves, not aggressively but in a spirit 
of neighbourly friendship which would be beneficial 
both to them and to us .” 41 

The above criticism of Britain’s handling of the Amiri 
Sultanate is tenable, but the conclusion that Aden Residents 
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responsibility for a crime committed by a section ol its sub¬ 
tribe, since the sub-tribes of those days acted and behaved 
in the manner of independent states, and secondly, because 
the crime had been committed within British limits. The 
British authorities, specially James A. Bell, the Political 
Resident, disputed this and held that ‘the Aden Settlement 
(could) not be called upon to grant compensation as (a) it had 
not funds from which to make such compensations and (b) as 
it (was) not responsible for protection of life and property . 4S 
De Brath, in whose time the crime had been committed, 
agreed with the contention of the Atiffi, but he observed that 
‘if aggressors act out of revenge against the (British) Govern¬ 
ment then I think we are morally bound (to compensate) 
While eventually the owners of the stolen camels were com¬ 
pensated out of the arrears of the Atiffi stipend, the interest 

this case aroused made its contribution at a later date in the 

framing of relevant rules concerning the Jurisdictional aspects 
of the Aden Settlement 

With the Lower Aulaqui Sultanate the British still conti¬ 
nued their attitude of scornful indifference. The Sultanate’s 
stipend, which had been stopped in 1909, following murder, 
by a section of their people, of a police-man on duty. The 
Resident recommended in March 1910 that the stipend be 
withheld for another year, 45 as the 'recalcitrant’ Sultan had 
not been cowed down. The Government of India approved 

the proposal, on 30 March 1910. 40 

By contrast, the British maintained the most cordial rela¬ 
tions with the Abdali Sultanate of Lahej. They readily came 
to the Sultan's rescue when the failure ol theJowari crop 
created an economic crisis in the Sultanate in September 1911, 
and sanctioned him an advance of six mouths’ stipend. The 
Sultan, Sir Ahmad, was however obliged to give an under¬ 
taking that he‘would not contract any other loans pending 
adjustment of the advance without sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 47 The loan was treated as a regular loan from 
the Bombay Provincial Loan Account. The Abdali Chief was 
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also allowed to purchase a portion of the Barhemi territory 
on which he had been very keen for a long time. 48 He was 
required to sign a ‘salvation agreement’, similar to the one 
signed by the Wahidi Sultanate of Balahaf in 1905. 

Relations between the British and the far-away coastal 
Sultanates of Qishn and Socotra were somewhat upset in 
November 1911, when an English vessel on its way to Singa¬ 
pore, S.S. KUALA, was plundered near the coast of Socotra. 
An enquiry was instituted by the Government of India and 
the Aden Resident was sent to Socotra. The enquiry even¬ 
tually revealed the innocence of the people of Socotra, and 
the chapter was closed with just a mild warning to the Sultan 
of Socotra. 48 

Efforts were also made during these years to conclude 
fresh agreements with the Kotaibi, Alawi and the Haushabi 
Chiefs in the Aden Protectorate for the safety of the roads 
passing through their territories. 

The Turco-lmami Rapprochement (1911) 

The fierce revolt of Imam Yahya eventually forced the 
‘Young-Turks’ to come to terms with him in 1911. Afresh 
treaty was concluded with him whereby he (the Imam) accep¬ 
ted Turkish suzerainty over his lands, in return for a recogni¬ 
tion of his full administrative control over the highlands of 
Yemen. In fact, the Treaty divided the province of Yemen 
into two administrative zones; a northern zone, comp¬ 
rising the highlands to be ruled by the Imam and, the rest 
of Yemen, including Tihama, Yemen’s western plank, and the 
coasts, under a Turkish Vali (Governor). 

The rapprochement brought to a close a long era of hos¬ 
tility between the Imam and Turkish rulers of (north) Yemen. 

It also opened a new chapter in the politics of the south¬ 
western Arabia. It shelved forever any possibility of an 
Anglo-Turkish collaboration against the Imam, who was con¬ 
sequently emboldened to penetrate deeper into the territories 
ft the adjoining Aden Sultanates. To counteract this, the 
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British turned to yet another powerful potentate of the area 
to the north of the Imamic land, the Idrisi> 

The Italo-Turkish War and the Aden Protectorate 

In September 1911 Italy declared war on Turkey on the 
question of the control of Tripolitania and Cyrcnaica in 
northern Africa. 50 The war began with the expiry of a 24 
hour ultimatum on 29 September 1911, and was brought to a 
close on 15 October 1912 by the Treaty of Ouchy. The firs 
gunshots were fired in the southern Mediterranean, but as 
Italy had by then acquired Eritrea, Assab, Messowa etc., t e 
southern end of the Red Sea, close to Aden, also became an 
active theatre of the war. Aden could no longer afTord to 
sit idle. ‘It would be very objectionable’, the Aden Resi¬ 
dent wired, ‘to have a European Power contiguous to the 
British Protectorate’. 6 * 

The months of January and February 1912 proved to be 
full of anxiety and tension for the British at Aden, as would 
be clear from the extracts from the Aden Diaries of the 
period.' The Resident reported on 30 January' 1912 that the 
Italian warship ‘ Grantiere ’ had been seen cruising the Narrow 
Straits near Sheikh Said between 6 a.m. and 3 p.m., and 
that she finally steamed north after firing five shots at a 
Turkish dhow. 52 On 1 February the Resident reported that 
the ‘ Grantiere ’ and another cruiser, 'Calabria' bombarded the 
coast about Sheikh Said from 9 a.m to 10.45 a.ni. and again 
from 5.20 to 6 p.m.; the shore Batteries replied, thougli only 
during the morning engagement. 1 ' 3 Next day ‘at 7 a.m. the 
Italian warship overhauled and detained a local steamer and 
at 9.15 a.m. a German steamer, outward bound, was stopped 
and detained until 10.30 a.m. when she steamed homeward’. 64 
On 3 February Aden reported the bombardment of Sheikh 
Said by the Italians. The attack began at 6 p.m. and firing 
continued at fixed intervals. On 15 February the report came 
that the Italian cruiser 'Calabria' had bombarded the coast 
in the vicinity of Sheikh Said ‘from a little after daybreak 
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until about 10.30 a.m.’. The report also came that Calabria 
had passed outward Broad Straits where she was followed by 
a torpedo boat destroyer. Grantier engaged the Turkish fort 
from 3 p.m. till 4 p.m. but without any apparent effect. 
British cruiser Didi was fired upon by the Turks from the 
Turba Fort on 15 February while she was on a routine course 
to Perim. The Turks later apologised and explained that 
Didi had been fired upon by mistake. 53 The Aden Resident 
also reported that the Italian Government were constantly 
and unceasingly attempting to interfere with the Arab Chiefs 
(of the Aden Protectorate)’. 53 

The Italo-Turkish naval exercises near the Gulf of Aden 
thus affected the British at Aden in two ways. In the first 
place, Italian thrusts in the area confirmed the prevalent 
rumour that they were contemplating the eventual occupation 
of a point on the coast, such as Turbs or Sheikh Said. Both 
these ports being so close to Aden, the occupation of either 
of them by an unfriendly Power constituted a serious threat 
to the British. Secondly, Italian ‘intrigues’ with the Arab 
Chiefs of the Aden Protectorate, even though these were 
directed against the Turks, created serious problems for the 
Aden Settlement, keeping in mind the susceptible nature of 
the Arabs of the border Sultanates. 

Accordingly, the Foreign Office decided to adopt two 
categories of measures; one a short term measure, and the 
other a long term one. Immediately the Italian Government 
was to be informed that the Anglo-Turkish Convention of 20 
April 1905 forbade Turkey to ever alienate the two fortresses 
hi question to a third Power. Even otherwise too, the pre- 
■.ence of Italy at those places on a permanent basis would not 
be tolerated. The Foreign Secretary, Edward Grey, emphati- 
• ally wrote ; 

‘While His Majesty’s Government have no ground for 
objecting to the occupation by Italian forces, with a view 
to obtain a military advantage against Turkey, of any 
place on the Ottoman soil from which Turkish forces are 
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unable to eject them, it would be impossible, in view of 
the position of Perim.'to acquiesce in the permanent 
retention by Italy of any part of territory in which the 
two fortresses in question are situated, which by the 
agreement arrived at between Great Britain and Turkey 
signed on April 20, 1905 the latter undertook never to 
alienate to a third Power.’ 37 

On the other hand, the India Office initiated a discussion 
with a view to evolving a foolproof procedure for excluding 
outsiders from the territories of the protected Chiefs in the 
Aden hinterland. The actual discussion began in February 
1912, when the India Office questioned the legality of the 
refusal by the Aden authorities to allow certain Italians to 
visit Lahej in the Abdali Sultanate during the war. 3 * 

The question actually raised was that although the pro¬ 
tectorate treaties conferred certain powers upon the British 
Government against the Aden Chiefs concerned, it was not 
clear whether they conferred the same powers against the 
foreigners, as well. The treaties entitled the local British 
authorities to ‘advise’ the cheifs...not to admit foreigners and 
to enforce that advice. But did they sufficiently justify the 
Resident’s action in refusing the Italians to even enter the 

territory of a protected Sultanate ? 

The Foreign Office decided, after a careful consideration 
of the legal-political aspects of the question, that the wording 
of the Aden protectorate treaties justified the action of the 
Resident, but observed that ‘the form in which effect is given 
to the treaties should be more closely considered’. 39 

In the meantime, the Italian Government also sent its 
clarification, and an assurance that she had no intention of 
harming British interests in the Aden Gulf region, or else¬ 
where.* 0 This set at rest all speculations concerning Italian 
‘intrigues’ during the war. 

Towards the close of the war, yet another incident 
seemed to upset the Aden authorities. In October 1912 the 
Italians seized a‘dhow’, Al Idrisi, belonging to the Mokalla 
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Chief, which was on its way from Aden to Ghizan in the 
Red Sea. Aden protested, and in May 1913 Edward Grey 
asked Sir Rod at Rome to inform the Italian Government 
that ‘His Majesty’s Government do not desire to intervene in 
the case of the dhow, but that they desire to point out that 
the Sultan of Sher and Mokalla is an independent ruler enjoy¬ 
ing British protection’.* 1 

Intrigues of the Imam of Sa'ana, At-Idrisi, and the 
Turkish Chiefs During the Italo-Turkish War 

Broadly speaking, during the Italo Turkish war Idrisi 
sided with Italy, while Imam of Sa’ana as well as the Turkish 
Cheifs adjoining the Aden Protectorate fished in troubled 
waters. In May 1912 the acting Aden Resident, J.K. Condon 
sent a confidential report to the Government of Bombay sta¬ 
ting that the Imam (of Yemen) intended to make a strong 
movement towards Yaffa, Marib and its suburbs; that he was 
now writing openly, as well as secretly, in all districts, and 
that he had 40,000 soldiers ready, and (was) collecting more 
and necessary provision for them’.* 2 After a week, the Resi¬ 
dent sent further details of the Imam’s ‘intrigues’, covering 
the Rubeaton Sheikhs, Mausatta Chiefs, and the Chiefs of the 
Upper Yaffa Sultanate.* 1 

The Home Government took a serious view of these 
activities and authorised the Resident to ‘address the Turkish 
Governor General of Yemen direct with a view to the imme- 
di itc cessation of the Imam’s correspondence and intrigues’.* 4 

The border Sultanate of Haushabi also similarly became 
« prey to the neighbouring Turks, who saw in the War an 
opportunity to absorb a few sq. k.ni. more of the Haushabi 
iniitory. The Turks once again ‘removed the boundary 
pillars along the Haushabi border... (took) possession of 
%omc arable lands and (began) levying taxes... and (were seen) 

• in amping on the border with intention to fight if he (the 
Haushabi) tried to reposses himself of the land’.* 5 

Aden and Bombay both proposed that a competent and 
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popular officer of the calibre of Major Jacob be deputed to 
the Haushabi Sultanate, who s may be able to effect an amica¬ 
ble settlement between the Haushabi and the Turks.** The 
Government of India added that a Turkish Officer should 
also be deputed to the frontier to settle locally and in conjunc¬ 
tion with Major Jacob all the outstanding disputes.* 7 Both 
these proposals were accepted in July 1913. 

The Anglo-Turkish Convention of March 1914 and the 
Protectorate Treaty of September 1914 
With the Abdali Sultan 

The Anglo-Turkish Convention of 9 March 1914 put the 
stamp of formal approval on the boundary demarcation of the 
Aden Protectorate by the Anglo-Turkish Boundary Commi¬ 
ssion of 1902-05. The line thus laid down separated Yemen 
from the Aden Protectorate from a point near Sheikh 
Othman opposite Perim island, to the upper valley of Wadi 
Bana. Onwards, the British and the Turkish spheres of 
influence were defined by a boundary line, known as the 
‘Violet line’. This line ran northwards from Wadi Bana at 
an angle of 45" past Harib into and beyond the Rub-al-Khali 
desert.' 8 
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CHAPTER VI 


WELFARE SCHEMES 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC-EDUCATIONAL 


The British have often been castigated for having 
displayed a ‘callous indifference' to any kind of reform or 
development in the Aden Protectorate. The criticism, which 
has come from a varied section comprising, parliamentarians, 
journalists, travellers, etc., who visited Aden hinterland at 
one time or the other, has also not been challenged by the 
concerned authorities. Rather, the latter, from the time of 
occupation of Aden (1839) to at least the close of the Indian 
connection (1937), have boastfully asserted that they have 
not disturbed the socio-economic set-up of the hinterland 
people. 

One possible explanation for the continued neglect of 
developmental growth could be the almost total absence of 
any viable economic prospects in the Aden hinterland. For a 
very long time, the British considered the various sultanates 
and sheikhdoms as no more than mere suppliers of certain 
essential items for the Aden colony and afterwards as 
protectors of the various caravan routes. For such services 
rendered the Sultans and Sheikhs were ‘suitably’ awarded by 
the British through what came to be regarded as ‘stipends . 
A proper give-and-take relationship maintained a happy 
balance — why then should it be disturbed ■ 
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It would, however, be wrong to say that the British at 
Aden kept themselves totally aloof from the hinterland 
people. A number of Sultans and Sheikhs who showed prog¬ 
ressive leanings received ample response from the British, 
even though the number of such Sultans and Sheikhs always 
remained very small. One amongst such rulers was Sir 
Ahmad, the Sultan of the Abdali Sultanate of Lahej. 

For some time a proposal of the Abdali Sultan to cons¬ 
truct a weir or dam on the river Tibban, which passed 
through his territories adjoining the Aden Settlement before 
pouring in two streams on either side of the promontory of 
Aden, had been engaging the attention of the Aden and 
Indian Authorities The scheme was intended to serve the 
interest of not only the Abdali Sultanate but also of the 
Aden Settlement, by irrigating the territories of the Abdali 
and by improving the drainage and the water supply of the 
Settlement. By constructing a dam on river Tibban at 
Al-Anod, near Nobat (mountain) Dakim, eight km. down 
from the source, just above the point where the river splits 
into two streams, near Zaida, the Abdali Sultan, Sir Ahmad, 
had hoped to achieve three broad objectives. These were, in 
Sir Admad’s words : 

1. ‘To control the periodical freshets and prevent their 
running violently over the existing cultivated fields of the 
Lahej delta, damaging the irrigation banks and cuts, and 
scouring-up the soil. 

2. ‘To bring cultivation to virgin alluvial tracts on the 
east, and possibly on the west bank of the Tibban below 
Nobat Dakim, or on the east bank below A1 Anod, or below 
some spot between the two places. These tracts (were 
like)...ancient river terraces, presenting the appearance of a 
low plateau as seen from the river. They appeared to promise 
the same fertility as other tracts already under cultivation 

3. ‘To economise water generally by holding it up and 
controlling it, and so preventing a large quantity being lost 
in the desert south of the Lahej cultivation.’ 1 
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The Abdali had complained of not too little water, but 
too much of it, caused by the occasional floods. The Lahej 
delta proper, below the bifurcation of thfe Tibban river, was 
at that time fully cultivated, with an efficient irrigation sys¬ 
tem, but the land below the junction was more or less 
uncultivable. The general irrigation of the country was by 
some 48 cuts from the two river branches. The area 
surrounding the main Abdali town of Al-Hauta (Lahej), 
rich in market-gardens (especially) was irrigated from wells 
at about 50 feet depth, and by the occassional partial falls of 
rain. 

The proposal involved proper controlling of the two 
branches of the Tibban river, the Wadi Al-Kabir and the 
Wadi Al-Saghir at the Ras Al-Wadi, or at the point of their 
bifurcation from the main river a short distance below Zaida. 
The problem was that the bed of the Wadi As-Saghir 
descended at a slightly steeper gradient from the point of the 
bifurcation, than did that of the Wadi Al-Kali so that when 
the Tibban was less than half full, the water flowed down 
it's channel, but at the time when a deep freshet came it’s 
surplus water went rushing down the Wadi As-Saghir with 
great force. Consequently, the river was apt to change it’s 
channel from side to side, and there was no guarantee as to 
what portion of water the east or west lands of the delta 
would receive in any particular season. Often this feature 
led to disputes between the people inhabiting the either side 
of the delta, with each secretly erecting dams, with branches 
of bushes, so as to mitigate the flow of the rushing water 
from one channel to the other. It was at this particular 
point that the Abdali Sultan advocated for construction of a 
weir, or a dam. 

In deference to the Sultan’s wishes, the Government of 
Bombay deputed Lieutenant Colonel H.G.C. Swayne, 
Assistant Commanding Royal Engineer of the Aden Brigade, 
to make an on-the-spot survey of the proposed site and 
submit a report on the feasibility of constructing a dam 
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there 2 Swayne toured the area between August and Septem¬ 
ber of 1908 along with a detachment of the Aden Troops, 
a Jamadar Umda Khan, and an interpreter, Ali Ibrahim 
and actually witnessed the coming and the working of the’ 

floods in the Tibban valley. He submitted his report in 
September 1908. 

Swayne visited the suggested point on 17 September and 
found the soil ‘too soft’, and felt that although ‘a weir...may 
turn out to be possible; it would ... always give trouble. The 
foundations are weak, the river is on a bend (convex to the 
east). He felt that the only likely place for suitable founda¬ 
tion was above Nobat Dakim where the country was largely 
of igneous formation, the surface being strewn with rounded 
ava stones similar to the spurs of Amul Khal at the Stea¬ 
mer Point, Aden. The stone was found to be good enough for 
building purposes, assuring a reliable foundation. He did not 
advise construction of a dam below Nobat Dakim as the 
plain below the Nobat becomes soft and of an alluvial 
terrace character, strewn with gravel and loose morum to a 
considerably depth. 


Swayne also left an account of his personal observation 
o the flood-ravaged Tibban valley at Al-Anod, which makes 
interesting, and useful, readings : 

At Nobat Dakim on Saturday, 19 September (1908) a 
wet mark of over 6 feet high was noticed. On previous 
Thursday (i.c., 17 September), the day after the great 
flood, about 9 feet (was recorded). The people said it 
sometimes came down twice the height of a man. 

In the wet channel, 35 yards broad, the water was then 
flowing 2 feet deep and about six miles an hour. 

‘‘The channel which would be filled at high freshet is 80 
yards broad. 


"At Al-Anod I registered 9£ feet height of the wet mark. 
At the time, 2$ feet of water. 

I he channel at high flood would be about 130 yards 
broad.” 4 
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It was on basis of the above report of Swayne, rather 
than indifference or apathy, that the Abdali Sultan’s proposal 
was not approved at that time. However, a convention was 
concluded with the Abdali Sultan in April 1910 concerning 
the supply of water to the Aden Settlement. Under this 
convention Sir Ahmad undertook to supply water to the 
Settlement on a commercial basis. He was to be paid 
Rs. 3000/- per month for this. 

Electricity and Electric Tramway Projects 

The British also displayed a lively interest in introducing 
electric lighting and an electric tramway in the Aden Settle¬ 
ment. Actually, the initiative for both the above schemes 
came from the Aden Chamber of Commerce. The Chamber 
had earlier also urged upon the Aden Settlement, but it was 
not until February 1907 that its pleas were favourably 
received. A meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Aden Settlement held in January 1907 recognised the need, 
and recommended to the Bombay Government that ‘a formal 
intimatjon should now be made to Aden Chamber of 
Commerce that any practical scheme for introduction of an 
electric tramway and a system of electric lighting for the 
Aden Settlement would be favourably received’. However, 
it was to take many more years before the projects could be 
materialised. 

Coal and Oil Exploration 

The British had by this time come to regard the Aden 
Hinterland as their ‘exclusive’ domain in economic as well as 
political spheres, and they zealously guarded their interests 
against what they described as ‘exploiters’ and interlopers . 
Thus, when they heard that a coal mine had been discovered 
in the Fadthli territory, in April 1910, they immediately 
warned the Sultan that he ‘shall not give any kind of conces¬ 
sions there to any other power’. 8 Similarly, the British 
forced the Sultan of Sher and Mokalla Sultanate to revise a 
trade agreement which he had concluded with M/s. Eastern 
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Syndicate of Bombay without consulting the Aden Resident. 

In November 1910 Chief Engineer M. Bcrridge of the 
Aden Port Trust submitted a confidential report regarding the 
possibility of minerals like sulphur and oil being found in 
certain areas of the Aden Protectorate. The Home authorities 
responded by sending Berridge to the Sher and Mokalla 
Sultanate in March 1911 for further exploration. There he 
was shown a site some five km. off the Mokalla port which 

was believed to be a coal mine. After examining the material 
Berridge ruled out the possibility of coal, but he hinted that 
the dark-colour clay could be an indication of the presence of 
oil in the neighbourhood. Berridge wrote : 

‘The material found, a sort of dark coloured clay, was 
useless as a fuel but might very possibly be an indication 
of petroleum in the neighbourhood (of Mokalla).’* 

The prospect of finding oil aroused the curiosity of not 
only the British, but also of a good number of Bombay based 
private companies in the happenings in the Shcr-Mokalla 
Sultanate. One such firm. M/s. Eastern Syndicate, rushed in 
and obtained mining concessions directly from the Sultan. 
The Aden authorities immediately took the Sultan to task 
and forced him to revise the contract The revised agreement, 
signed in March 1911, specifically provided that the mining 
operations by the Eestern Syndicate would be carried out 
under British supervision. The Syndicate efforts were, how¬ 
ever, fruitless, as eventually no oil was discovered in the 
region. 

The discovery of oil in Somaliland in 1914 once again 
drew attention of the British to the possibility of a supply 
being found in that strata. Berridge was sent to Mokalla for 
« second time, in May 1914, and the site chosen was 
Wndi-el-Bejr. Berridge reached the site on 8 May, along 
with one Cassim Sahib who had spent more than 20 years at 
Mokalla and who insisted that petroleum did in fact exist at 
"Miiy places in the Sultanate. Although Berridge failed to 
discover oil anywhere in the Sultanate, he recorded in his 
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report that the Mokalla district did shpw ‘possible signs of 
presence of oil and coal’. 7 He also found sulphur at many 
places, including Shehr Tabaka, Dis and Hami. 

Berriage was not the first investigator of the geophysical 
wealth of the Aden hinterland, nor were his findings start¬ 
ling. Long before Berridge set sail for Mokalla, the British 
had begun ‘exploring’ the hinterland for its possible mineral 
wealth. Soon after Captain S.B. Haines hoisted the Union 
Jack at Aden, in January 1839, he undertook a survey of the 
area with a view to finding some ‘wonder’ underground 
wealth. Describing the Crater, Sharar, he wrote : 

‘Sharar is a circular table-topped sandstone hill, 300 
feet high, lying 3i miles east by west of the point of 
Husn Gorab and close to the sea, remarkable for a 
cavity or crater shaped hollow, within filled with water. 
The diameter of the Crater is 2,500 yards, and is reputed 
to be fathomless. Eight yards from the west bank it 
was 11 fathoms deep. The water is very salty and on 
analysing it 1 found it to contain sulphurated hydrogen. 
The hollow resembles a crater but I do not conceive it 
to be of volcanic origin.’ 8 

Similarly, a European traveller, Adolphe Baron Wrede, 
who visited the area in June 1843 recorded that at many 
places he found ‘a great many Chalybeate springs, the heat of 
which indicated 100-130 degree Fahrenheit rose from the 
sides of the mountains...’ 

A Scientist, M.J, Carter, wrote in an article in the 
Journal of the Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
Vol. IV of 1853 as under : 

‘It appears that the strata on each side of the Gulf of 
Aden are identical and only interrupted by volcanic dis¬ 
turbances which starts from Perim and extends to Maskat 
and beyond...same kind of igneous rock and the same 
kind of limestone exist on this part of the coast of Africa 
and its adjoining islands; the same kind of magnesium 
limestone and modern formation corresponding to our 
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milioliti deposit. There is also a Spheroidal concre¬ 
tion of magnesium limestone about the size of a walnut 
which Lieutenant Greve sent me from the coast of 
nca similar n every respect to that which has already 
been described as existing in the course of the hot spring 
near Mokalla .’ 

The prevalence of sulphur here and there was also con¬ 
firmed by another traveller of repute. Van der Berg, who 
toured the area in 1887. He wrote i 

‘Up the valley from Kabr Hud at the bottom of the 
valley a large Solpatre called Bir Bahut consisting of a 
large number of holes full of burning sulphur (has been 
found). The sides and floor ol it are entirely covered with 
Sulphur and deep darkness reigns. At Ras Sharman, in¬ 
land and two miles is the walled tower of Dis with some 
ot springs ol peculiar efficacy for rheumatic complaints.’® 

Education 

The level of education in the Aden Protectorate at the 
turn ol the present century was, despite some seventy odd 
years of British occupation and stay, primitive. It was, 
infact, not until the coming into power of the Liberals, in 
1905, that the British Government showed any keenness for 
development or education in the Aden Protectorate. Liberal 
Ministries headed first by Campbell-Bannerman (1905-1908) 
and later by Herbert Henry Asquith (1908-1916) took up 
the much forsaken matter, namely, the amelioration of the 
heathen subject races through a phased programme of edu¬ 
cation. In the Aden Protectorate the impulse was definate, 
and profound. 

There were, broadly speaking, two categories of 
schools, prior to introduction of reforms. These were, 

(1) the Local Languages Schools— the ‘Koran School’, 
the ‘Towrah (Hebrew Scriptures) Schools’ and the 
‘Primary Schools’. 

(2) the English Teaching Schools— the Government 
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Schools and Aided Schools, the Unaided Schools 
etc. 

THE LOCAL LANGUAGES SCHOOLS 

(a) The Koran and Towrah Schools 

These schools, some 26 in all. were situated in the Crater, 
at Tawahi, and at Sheikh Othmsn. Among these one was a 
girls’ school for Mahomedans and three for Jews. A majo¬ 
rity of them (not all) received grants-in-aid, very small and 
distributed very arbitrarily Teaching was restricted to recita¬ 
tion of Koran and Towrah parrot-like, and there was no 

arrangement for teaching of Arabic, writing. Arithmetic etc. 

Teachers, known commonly as Mullas, were by and large 
illiterate themselves, and knew only Koran by heart. 

(b) The Primary Schools 

Primary schools were of categories—the Government 
schools teaching Arabic; in all three—at Crater, at Tawahi 
and at Sheikh Othman; and the Aided schools—(also three- 
all in Crater, two Gujrati and one Urdu teaching). Apart 
from these two categories, there was also one unaided Urdu 

school at Tawahi 

The Government Schools teaching Arabic hardly had 
any code of subjects or standards. Curriculum etc. were 
arranged on a basis which was either traditional or dependent 
on the Head Master On an average, a pupil entered a 
school at the age of six years, after having learnt the Arabic 
alphabet from a Mulla at home, and left at the age of four¬ 
teen. Subjects taught included reading, writing. Arithmetic, 
a little Book-keeping and a very little elementary Geography. 
There being very few teachers in these schools (two masters 
for six classes in the Crater School, and two masters and a 
boy for five classes in the Tawahi School), teaching was 
obviously complicated and scrappy. The teachers were, 
like the teachers of private primary Schools, untrained, un¬ 
intelligent, lazy and undisciplined. Schools were without any 
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kind of apparatus or teaching material except a couple of 
Arabic maps. The books in use were those of the Beirut 
series; poor literal translations of English text-books, and un¬ 
suitable, both in subject matter and system. Except for Sheikh 
Othman all school buildings were dilapidated and unhygienic. 
In sharp contrast was the aided Gujrati School in Crater 
(Harjiwan, proprietor) having four classes comprising 28 boys 
and 14 girls, taught by one teacher, the proprietor himself, 
which was characterised by the brightness of a Gujrati school. 
The other Gujrati School, in the Crater (Parsotam Kalidas, 
proprietor) having 45 boys in five classes, however, did not 
match the standard of the Harjiwan School. Apart from 
these, there was the Madressa school in the Crater, an aided 
school for the teaching of Urdu, having 48 pupils in atten¬ 
dance, and an Urdu school at Tawahi belonging to the Local 
Anjuman, a free school supported by subscriptions, having 33 
students. The building of the school was not in its exclusive 
possession. 

The English Teaching School 

These schools were indeed established literally to teach 
English to the indigenous population. There were, in the 
first place, the Government Schools, two of them; one in 
Crater and one at Tawahi. Even these schools lacked proper 
staff, apparatus or system. The English reading book in use 
were of Nelson’s series, except in the lower classes where 
'Howard’s English Series for Anglo-Vernacular Schools in 
the East Indies (published at Lucknow)’ were used. In India 
this book was regarded as a publication of low educational 
value. Students were not required to have passed any verna¬ 
cular standard or to show any acquaintance with the verna¬ 
cular before admission. They did not go to receive English 
education with any previous knowledge acquired in verna¬ 
cular as in Bombay. The Tawahi English School was no 
better. 

The second class of Government schools were the Aided 
Svliools. There were three of them; two St. Franciscan 
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Convent Schools for girls, one in the Crater and one at 
Tawahi, and one Marist Brothers* School for boys at Tawahi. 
The Crater Convent School had four teaching Sisters and 
was housed in a spacious and excellent building. The pupils 
consisted of Europeans, native orphans and others, and a 
fair number o( Parsi and native boys. The curriculum 
followed corresponded roughly to that of the code of similar 
schools in England. These schools also did not impart any 
education in the vernacular for the native children. Yet, the 
Crater Convent School was a prestigious school, and posses¬ 
sed all the salient features of convent teaching. The Tawahi 
Convent School for girls enjoyed a similar reputation. The 
Marist Brothers’ School at Tawahi did not admit the non- 
Europeans pupils. Subjects taught in all these schools were 
the same, English, arithmetics, and a little Geography. There 
were also a couple of unaided schools, the most prominent 
being one at Sheikh Othman, an enterprise of the then active 
Keith Falconer Mission under Dr. Young (Church of Scot¬ 
land). 

The administration of education in the Aden Protecto¬ 
rate rested with the Resident. In practice, the Assistant 
Resident Crater managed the affairs with the active assistance 
of the Head Master of the Crater English School (Mr. 
Ahmad bin Syed Hasan at that time). 

The system and administration of education was, 
naturally full of defects. Among the main factors resposible 
for the extremely poor standards perhaps the most important 
was the paucity, or rather the lack, of funds. The yearly sum 
sanctioned by the British Government for the upkeep of the 
Government Schools was very paltry. Similarly, the allot¬ 
ment of grants-in aid to private institutions was also ludicro¬ 
usly small. Another important contributing factor was 
the absence of any codified system of educational work 
or aims. Each school worked in an individual way, on 
an undefined and haphazard system of its own. There was 
neither unity of purpose nor definition of ideal. Yet another 
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factor was that the local people were interested only in 
acquainting themselves with sufficient knowledge of English 
to get them Government jobs as clerks and book-keepers. The 
Aden Settlement encouraged this, for by educating the Aden 
youth it hoped to replace the natives of India who were 
usually imported on very high pay. The Aden youth, 
on its part was fast discovering the value of clerical 
labour and was ready to take up such posts. Thus as it 
happened in India several decades earlier, in the Aden Pro¬ 
tectorate also the early government schools prepared their 

pupils to become only clerks and book-keepers, nothing 
more. 

The Wright Recommendations 

With a view to introducing educational reforms in the 
Aden Protectorate the Government of India asked A.G. 
Wright, the Educational Inspector in Sind, in February 1907, 
to suggest reforms on basis of an on-the-spot study. Wright 
arrived at Aden on 29 September 1907 and remained there 
till 6 Octorber, inspecting the schools and educational facili¬ 
ties generally. He submitted his recommendations to the 
Bombay Government on 28 November J907. 8 

Wright submitted that in the Aden Protectorate the 
primary need was of‘construction and application of a system 
of education °, the requisite being arrangement of codes of 
work for the various primary and secondary schools, on basis 
of Bombay Presidency Codes, but adapted to suit the local 
conditions. He proposed allowing religious tuition (Koran 
etc.) a place in the curriculum for a couple of years, and 
secondly, formulation of a separate and simpler Code (Curri¬ 
culum) by local authorities (keeping the Bombay Presidency 
pattern as the guide). He also suggested adoption of an 
Anglo-Vernacular Code, the details of which to be worked out 
by a separate sub-committee. The Code, he advised, should 
not be too ambitious or radical at first and its aim should be 
a sound general education with special direction towards 
commerce. 11 
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Wright laid great emphasis on what he described (and 
what according to him was) ‘complete education’. He sug¬ 
gested that the Government and especially the private 
employers should make it a rule that no boy could be emplo¬ 
yed for anything but vernacular work who had not passed at 
least a particular standard. 1 * 

Regarding the ‘Koran’ schools, Wright observed that no 
code of instruction would be possible for many years, and 
that treatment of such schools should be cautious and indivi¬ 
dual. For a year or two they could be allowed to go on 
teaching Koran (or Towrah), care being taken that the 
instruction was made intelligible and not mechanical. Mean¬ 
while, by help and tuition the mullas could be encouraged to 
read beyond Koran themselves so as to acquire some simp e 
literary and general knowledge, he suggested. The next stage 
could be reached by simplest forms of secular work being 
done by the pupils. The final stage of introducing the 
teaching of general subjects in such schools, so that t ey 
would ultimately become not Koran schools teaching t e 
rudiments of secular education, but secular schools admitting 

Koran teaching as an extra subject, would gradually follow. 

he felt. Wright’s confidence was perhaps based on the 
success of a similar experiment carried out by him in Sind, 

where he was posted. . _ , , 

For the two Convent Schools and the Manst Brothers 

School, Wright recommended their complete conversion into 
European or English teaching schools according to the 
Bombay code, to be attended by the same class of pupils as 
were found in those schools in the Bombay Presidency. 
Admitted to a fair grant-in-aid system, these schools would 
conform to the principles of the Bombay code, he held. The 
Crater Convent School would give up its native pupils and 
would work two schools; a European School for Europeans, 
Eurasian and Parsi girls, and an English teaching school for 
the orphanage. The Marist Brothers’ could also start an 
Anglo-Vernacular branch, adopting the ruling as regards 
admission of native boys to English tuition, thus completing 
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the adherence of all institutions in Aden to the suggested 
measure. 

Describing the existing grants-in-aid system as ‘absurd’, 
Wright suggested allocation of expensive grants for the 
proposed overhaul of the existing system on an average 
Rs. 600/-p.a. per school. He also suggested additional staff 
for all the schools. 

Lastly, Wright proposed that provision be made for a 
proper administration of education, supervision of schools, 
and for instruction of masters. He advised that for three or 
four years in the beginning an experienced and capable 
Deputy Educational Inspector should be deputed yearly to 
Aden for a month. His first duty would be to inspect the 
various schools and report on each to the Assistant Resident, 
making proposals as to Grant in the case of aided schools, 
and reporting necessary changes and proposals as to grants, 
improvements etc. required. The remainder of his time would 
be devoted to giving instructions to the teachers and advice 
and consultation with managers of schools. He would 
supervise the work of the Government schools, both Arabic 
and Anglo-Vernacular, and foster the Mulla system. 

Two committee were appointed in December 1907 by 
the Aden Resident, following a clearance of Wright’s propo¬ 
sals in principle by the Government of India and the Home 
authorities, these committees worked out the details of the 
new curricula for the various categories of schools, and com¬ 
pleted their task in April 1908. 13 The recommendations of 
these committees were placed before the various public bodies 
and the concerned authorities, in Aden, at Bombay and even 
in London, which held-up implementation of the proposals for 
over an year. Finally, in October 1909 Government of India 
authorised implementation of the proposals and accorded 
sanction to the expenditure involved. 14 It was agreed that 
the new scheme would be launched in March 1910, upon 
release of Budgetory allocation. 16 
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Notes and References 

I 

1. India F.D. Ext A July 1908 48-54. 

.2 Ibid. 

3. Swayne summed up his conclusions thus : 

‘The possibilities of making a dam or a wall at Al-Anod and a weir 

below Zaida arc not promising from an engineering point of view; 
but from the point of view of the Sultan of Abdali who wishes 
improvements they merit further investigation. 

‘As regards any dam or wall higher up the Tibban than Al-Anod, 
the work (would be) on too great a scale and (would be) too expen¬ 
sive to be remunerative; having consideration of the amount of water 
that can be held up and the proportion of this which is at a high 
enough level to be utilised for opening fresh areas for cultivation; 
also taking into consideration the (existing) reported revenue-value 
of the land.’ 

4. India F.D. Ext-A July 1908 48-54. 

5. It is a different matter however that no coal was found and the 
whole thing turned out to be a hoax. See Aden Residency Weekly 
letter 30 April 1910 and the Fadthli’s reply. 

India F.D. Ext-B 1910 No. 49. 

6. See Berridge’s Report on the Geology of Aden. India F D Sec E 
Aug 1914 20-29. 

7. Berridgc Keport on the Geology of Aden, May 1914 India F D 
Sec. E Aug 1914 20-29. 

8. ‘For further early literature on the Geology of the Aden hinterland 
see : 

1. Memoir on Geology of South East of Arabia by M.J. Carter 
(presented in October 1851) Journal of Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society Vol. IV 1853. 

2. Geology of the Aden Hinterland , R.E. Lloyd (1910). 

3. Petrological Notes on Aden Hinterland , R.E. Lloyd (1910) 
(Records of the Geological Survey of India Vol. XXXVIII 
Part 4). 

4. On the Geological structure of the country near Aden with 
reference to the practicability of sinking Artesian Wells— (Mallet 
in the Memoirs of the G.S.I. Vol. VII part 3). 

5. On the Lavas of Aden , C.A. McMahon (Records of G S I Vol 
XIV part 3-1883). 

6. Notes on the Geology of the Perim Island , A Raisin (Geological 
Magazine-May 1902). 

7. Notes on Geology of Socotra and Abdel Kuri , J.W. Gregory 

(Geological Magazine-Dec. 1899). y 
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CHAPTER VII 


FIRST WORLD WAR AND THE 
TWO YEMENS 

PART-I 


THE TURKISH ADVANCE 
(1914 TO JANUARY 1916) 

While Turkey was still carrying on a hopeless war with 
Italy two of her former vassal Balkan States, Bulgaria and 
Serbia, signed an alliance in March 1912, under Russian 
inducement, providing for future partition of another vassal 
state, Macedonia, among themselves. Subsequently, Greece 
and Montenegro also joined this alliance and in October 1912 
the four states attacked Turkey The Great Powers, alarmed 
by the swift victories of the allies, intervened and arranged a 
compromise in May 1913, whereby Turkey agreed to surren¬ 
der most of her European territories on the understanding 
that the Powers would create Albania an independent state. 
Both Serbia and Montenegro found the arrangement distaste¬ 
ful, as they had secretly hoped to acquire the Albanian 
coastline; while Bulgaria was irked by the total disregard ol 
her own wishes by the Powers, despite the fact that three 
quarters of the total casualties in the war were hers. 1 Conse¬ 
quently, war broke out again, this time between the allies 
themselves; Bulgaria attacked Serbia and Greece in June 
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1913 and was in turn attacked by Turkey and Rumania. 
The war, a brief one, was brought to a close upon the defeat 
of Bulgaria, by the Treaty of Bucharest in August 1913. This 
treaty limited Turkey in Europe to the area around Adri- 
anople and Constantinople and doubled the size of Serbia, 
which brought to a culmination the liberation of the Serb 
peoples still within Austria-Hungary. Emboldened by these 
gains and by the support which Russia lent to their cause*, 
the Serbs launched a terrorist agitation against the Austrian 
rule.* While the Austrians decided to destroy the Serbian 
homes t nest, the experience gained through the successive 
crises—Morocco in 1905 Bosnia [in 1908-9, Agadir in 1911 — 
convinced the Entente Powers (Britain, France & Russia) as 
well as the Central Powers (Germany and Austria-Hungary) 
that the Austro-Serbian conflict would not remain localised 
for long, and they began preparing themselves for the coming 
War. 

Turkey had so far assiduously desisted from joining 
either of the two camps. Even though her proclivities 
towards Germany were now more pronounced than over, 4 
Turkey’s ruling triumvirate of Enver, Talaat and Jamal was 
conscidus of the Young-Turk exiles’ preference for Britain 
and France and therefore it hesitated to take steps which 
might endanger its own position. On their part, both Britain 
and France, and their ally Russia, viewed with righteous 
indignation and apprehension the narrow nationalistic 
policies of the conservative triumvirate and felt it to be their 
moral duty and obligation towards the fellow Christians in 
the Ottoman Empire to check the ‘adventurous’ Young Turk 
Government, though they did not openly say so until they 
lost all hopes of keeping Turkey at least neutral if not 
friendly, during the impending War. As for Syria, Labanon, 
Palestine, Itaq, Jordan and other West-Asian provinces ol the 
Ottoman Empire, which were at that time undergoing a 
revolutionary ferment, the Allied Powers, particularly Britain, 
lound it hard to suppress a desire to exploit the situation to 
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their advantage. 6 In the process they came face to face with 
a multitude of proposals and counter-proposals from not 
only the rival claimants among (he leaders of the so-called 
Arab Revolt, but also from a number of concerned British 
authorities at some of these provinces. These eventually 
crystallised into two main ‘schools’ of thought, the ‘Cairo 
School’ advocating an Arab Holy War on Turkey under the 
Sharif of Mecca (Husain) and second, the ‘Indian School’, 
which regarded the Cairo suggestion as impossible as well as 
impracticable, and held that fresh treaties of friendship and 
peace should be concluded with such leading potentates of 
the region as would have a bearing on the course of events 
in India, Persia, Aden Protectorate etc. during the threatened 
War. For, according to the Indian School, if Turkey takes 
up arms against Britain, the British objective should be not 
to weaken Turkish resistance by fanning an Arab rebellion, 
but rather to defend her political and economic interests in 
India, in the various Arab provinces of the Ottoman Empire 
and in the Aden Protectorate. 

While the above propositions were under discussion, 
Lieutenant-Colonel H.F. Jacob, the popular Acting British 
Resident at Aden, suggested to the Foreign Office in May 
1914 that he should be personally lent to the Ottoman 
Government in order ‘to promote agreement between Turkey 
and the Arab population in the Yemen’. 4 

Starting from the premise that since the evacuation 
from D’thala in 1907 British prestige in the region had 
steadily declined, Jacob strongly felt that it was basically the 
British abject indifference that had prompted many of the 
Arabs within the Aden Protectorate to correspond with the 
Imam; and likewise the Imam to send his emissaries into the 
Protectorate ‘to teach the faithful the proper observance of 
the “Sharia”.’ To rectify matters, especially in view of the 
approaching War, Jacob suggested that Turkey be consoli¬ 
dated not only in the Yemen but in the whole of Arabia. 
The British should step in to prevent the disintegration of the 
Turkish overlordship there, the objective being to bring to a 
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close the hostilities existing between the Turks and Ibn Idris 
or Yemen (who was still receiving Gold from the Italians)- to 
preserve the pact between Turkey and the Imam, for if this 
came to an end, the Turco-British conventions of March 
1914 would be so much a waste paper; to reconcile the feud 
•n between the Imam and the Idrisi, and to show rslam in 
Asmtic Turkey and in India that Great Britain was Islam’s 
best friend in the quarter. 7 

Coming to the hard realities of the situation prevailing 
m t e Aden Protectorate, Jacob observed that the Turco- 
British boundary line (drawn during 1902-1905 demarcation 
and confirmed by the Anglo-Turkish Convention of March 
914) was ‘but little accounted for by the Arabs of both 
sides . It defined British and Turkish interests only, whereas 
the tribes from time immemorial have had commerce and 
inter-relations and a “Nexus” been established with pacts for 
offence and defence, and to them the line had no meaning 
at all. The line, had also cut asunder tribes who had consi¬ 
dered themselves one and indivisible. It was imperative for 
t ie British, Jacob felt, to patrol the border, as the Turks did, 
at stated periods, in order to prove to the Turks and Arabs 
alike that, in spite of the evacuation and the retirement to 
Aden the British still had a stake in the country, and that the 
interest of their proteges there was a matter near to their 
hearts. Jacob also suggested that a railway connecting 
various parts of the Yemen with those of the Aden hinterland 
be laid without any further delay so that the German spon¬ 
sored Hodeida-Sa’ana line project could be forestalled. 

“If the Turks be ousted from the Yemen”, Jacob con¬ 
cluded, “we should be confronted by Arab fanatics full of 
patriotic zeal, and the result will be the defection of our 

stipendiaries to the standards of an Arab State. We should 

then be passive spectators of the scene or, in the alternative 
be obliged to employ a vast array of troops. In either case 
our prestige would be still further lowered locally and in 
India... For a dead opportunity there is no resurrection ”• 
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Contemporary records show that Jacob - means 

exaggerating the in particular and to 
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-Power of Said Idris is said to be rapidly wamng m the 
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(Special Enquiring Officer Louis Mallet confidential 
Report to Edward Grey dated 4 March 1914.) 13 

Edward Grey, the Foreign Secretary, approved Jacob’s 
suggestion, but regarded the moment as‘inopportune’ to 
implement it. 14 The reason advanced was that the Turkish 
Government had (rightly) become suspicious about British 
(and French) real intentions in Arabia on account of their 
hobnobbing with some of the Arab leaders there with a view 
to securing their help in the event of a war taking place, 
between Britain and Turkey. What Grey did not mention, 
however, was that at that very moment secret negotiations 
were in progress between Britain and a number of European 
countries, mainly France. Russia, Italy, for the eventual 
partition of the Ottoman Empire and division of it’s Asiatic 
provinces among themselves. 15 The ‘conspiratorial talks 
then going on between the British (and U.S.) and the 
Zionists for the creation of a Jewish State in the Turkish 
province of Palestine was yet anothar factor. 

In the meantime, events moved in quick succession on 
the European stage. European states squatting on a mound 
full of dry gun powder ever since the uneasy Peace of 
Bucharest (August 1913) needed just a small spark to set 
them ablaze, and this was provided by the assassination at 
Sarajevo. On 23 June 1914 the Austrian Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand and his wife were shot in Sarajevo by a group of 
‘Mlada Bosna’ (Young Bosnia) members in complicity with 
the ‘Black Hand’ (the Serbian terrorist organisation). On 
23 July, the Austrian Government, convinced that the 
Serbian Government had been behind the assassination, 
delivered an ultimatum on 23 July and later declared war, on 
28 July. On the following day Russia mobilised her forces 
along the Austro-German frontier. Germany declared war 
on Russia on August 1, and on France on August 3 and 
invaded Belgium on the same day. Next day, Britain 
declared war on Germany. Thus began the First World War, 
between the Allied Powers led by Britain, France and Russia, 
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and the Central Powers comprising Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. Turkey still stood aloof, though by this time it 
had become quite obvious that the Triumvirate was going to 
opt for the Centralists. 17 This obliged the British (and their 
allies) to give a definite mould to their policies and to plan 
their line of action vis-a-vis the Turks in the various Asiatic 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire, including the (North) 
Yemen adjoining the Aden Protectorate. Foreign Office 
invited suggestions from the concerned British authorities at 
various places on the possible course of action to be adopted 
by the British if and when Turkey entered the War. 

Aden Protectorate’s involvement in the War was on 
account of it’s proximity with the Turkish Vilayat (province) 
of Yemen. The Vilayat was since the Turco-Imami Agree¬ 
ment of 1911 divided into two administrative zones; one 
comprising Tihama (the western plank) under aTuikish 
Governor with headquarters at Taiz, and the rest under the 
Zaidi Shiite ruler Imam Yahya ibn Muhammad Majuid al- 
Din. 18 Since the conclusion of this agreement the Imam had 
become a staunch ally of the new regime at Constantinople, 
while the Turkish Governor-General of the Vilayat was no 
more than a nominal ruler. Another neighbour which held 
considerable political and strategic importance for the Aden 
Protectorate was the Asir, a (Turkish) coastal province on 
the north-west of Yemen. This tiny yet powerful state was 
under the rule of the Shafai fa Sub-division of Sunni) Chief, 
Sayyid Muhammad ibn Ali al-fdrisi, who was widely known 
for his avarice and vacillating loyalties. 19 He was equally 
despised by the Turks as well as by the Yemenites and had 
openly sided with the Italians during the Turco-ltalian War of 
1911-12. 

The changed circumstances on the European Mage and 
near at home forced Colonel Jacob to revise his views and, 
responding to the call of Foreign Office, he sent a iresh 
proposal in August 1914. He suggested that if Turkey 
joined the War Imam Yahya of Yemen should be encouraged 
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to sever his dependency upon the Ottoman Empire and that 
the cooperation of the ruler of Asir (al-ldris) be secured 
through cash and other lucrative inducements, and after 
securing their help or at least neutrality, Turkish sea-forts 
should be bombarded to gain advantage in regard to the 
Turco-British rivalry in the Red-Sea Gulf of Aden region. 20 
After about a month, Jacob submitted a detailed plan con¬ 
cerning the two contending rivals. Imam and the Idrisi, with 
a view to bringing to an end the recurring Asir-Yemen con¬ 
troversy. He proposed that (a) the Jdrisi ruler of Asir, Sayyid 
Muhammad ibn Ali ibn Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Idrisi, be 
promised autonomy, and given the group of Farsan Islands 
(in southern Red-Sea) which once belonged to him, (b) two 
of the principal (Turkish) Yemeni ports, Hodeida and Mocha, 
be bombardeo so as to deny their use to the Turks as well as 
to impress al-ldrisi and the local anti-Turkish population, 
and (c) the principal Sultans of the Aden Protectorate, 
Sultan of Shcr and Mokalla and the Sultan of Lahej (Abdali), 
be honoured with a view to showing British inclination 
towards an Arab hegemony. 21 Bombay Governor Willingdon 
endorsed Jacob s suggestions, 22 while Hardings, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India opposed any plan envisaging 
bombardment ot the Mocha and the Hodeida ports, or 
seisure of the Kamran island about 64 km. north of Hodeida 
off the Yemeni coast used by the Turks, as a quarantine 
station for pilgrims proceeding to Mecca and Medina. 21 

The Asquith Government, realising that the Red Sea 
area could not be entirely neglected, decided that the best 
course of action to pursue in southwestern Arabia was ‘a de¬ 
fensive posture in Aden coupled with an approach to the Imam 
with a promise of aid in his achievement of autonomy. Noth¬ 
ing else was to be ventured—certainly not interference in the 
religious areas’. While approaching the Imam the Resident 
was to avoid all reference to the Idrisi and the promise of 
autonomy should be limited to assurance that at the close of 
the war, should there be a war with Turkey, he would receive 
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diplomatic support in securing autonomy. Subsequently, 
Home Government sent revised instructions on Jacob’s 
suggestion, asking Aden to try bringing the Imam and the 
Idrisi together; to incite them against Turkey-enemy of Arab 
hopes and aspirations and to promise diplomatic support to 
Imam for autonomy and promise Idrisi that neither Jeddah 
nor his own ports would be bombarded. Besides, he was 
also to be furnished with such arms and ammunitions as could 
be spared. 24 These varying instructions do betray a nervous¬ 
ness on the part of the Government, particularly the India 
Office about the Muslim opinion in India and also about a 
possible Arab Confederation. The offer of a good number 
of the Chiefs of the Protectorate to avail their services and 
resources 2 * during the war was not much of a morale hooster 
in the general context of the situation in India and Arabia. 
Britain’s predicament was that while in terms of the treaties 
with the Aden Sultanates she was required to defend the 
latter against aggressions of Imam or other adventurers, she 
could not openly take up arms against the Imam for fear of 
incensing the sentiments of the Muslims in India. Britain had 
thus to choose between defending their political interest! in 
India and defending those in the Aden hinterland. She chose 
the first alternative, sacrificing in the process the Aden 
interests. Later events forced her to regret that decision. 

Red Sea Operations and Conclusion of the Angb-Asiri 
Treaty (November 1914- April 1915) 

In November 1914 Turkey formally entered the War on 
the side of the Central Powers. Almost immediately the 
British Government sent instructions to the Red Sea Com¬ 
manders to take action against local Turkish shipping and to 
capture their Arab dhows, but later modified these orders to 
ensure that in southern Red Sea no anti-Turkish operations 
would be carried without the approval of the Aden Resi¬ 
dent. 28 Inter-departmental consultations were held in the 
Foreign Office and it was deemed desirable that the southern 
Red Sea Commanders should take the Farsan group of 
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islands (facing Jijan, the principal port of Asir), the Kamran 
group of islands (some 64 km north of Hodcida off the 
Yemer.i coast, used by the Turks as a quarantine station for 
pilgrims proceeding to Mecca), Hodeida itself and to occupy 
Sheikh Said, the tip of the peninsula which juts out into the 
Red Sea at its southern end near the Bab-al Mandab, and 
which, it was rumoured, was going to be used by the Turkish 
garrison in Yemen for mounting an attack on Perim and 
Aden. 

British Occupation of Sheikh Said and its Consequences 

The decision to occupy Sheikh Said and destroy the 
works there was taken on basis of persistent reports that the 
Turks had already despatched reinforcements with guns there 
with a view to mounting an attack on Perim.* 7 One further 
reason, interestingly, was to ‘prevent any revival of a long¬ 
standing French claim to this spot’. 78 

The decision to land a small force at Sheikh Said was 
taken as early as 5 November 19I4.*» On that day India 
asked the Naval Commander-in-Chief of East Indies for an 
escort to cover the landing of the force from Aden under 
General Cox. The latter sent the ‘ Duke of Edinburgh' on the 
following day and on 9 November the expedition was laun¬ 
ched. The expedition was given the task of ‘seizing Sheikh 
Said and of destroying the Turkish armament, works and 
wells there, completing, if possible, within a day the whole 
opera tion\*° 

The expedition was to reach Sheikh Othman on 9 Nov., 
but ‘a wind arose and (the troops) were prevented by the un¬ 
expected heavy seas from taking advantage of surprise (which 
could be) obtained from landing on the west coast where the 
enemy’s line of retreat could have been threatened imme¬ 
diately’.*' Accordingly, the troops were obliged to land the 
next day and within the firing range of the enemy. Position 
whs swiftly prepared and enemy’s line of retreat round the 
l.igoon was left open. 
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At that moment, the 'Duke of Edinburgh' shelled and 
completely demolished the main ‘Noorskar’ forts at Sheikh 
Said, and subsequently made for an offshore landing at south 
Lagoon. The landing was begun at 10 A.M. under opposi¬ 
tion by enemy guns but under matching covering fire of the 
‘Duke*. By 2 P.M. one and a half battalion had arrived and 
an attack was initiated on the enemy position. The Turks at 
first opposed with well concealed artillery and infantry fire 
but when commanding hills due west Manahali were also 
overpowered ‘200 o! (them) were seen very soon after escap¬ 
ing in an easterly direction, some by sea in boats and others 
on camels’. 5 * Only four prisoners could be taken. The 
whole operation took some 40 hours, half in landing and 
seizing the defence, and half in destroying armament and 
returning of the ships. Turba and Sheikh Said villages 
neither offered any resistance, nor were they disturbed in any 
manner. The rereading Turkish troops decided to reach 
Taizand were last reported on 13 November to be sailing 
north of Sheikh Said, some five km away. 

The Sheikh Said operation thus achieved its objective of 
securing the safety of Perim by demolishing the Turkish guns 
stationed there. ' Having attained that objective it was 
thought pointless to keep British troops there any longer. 
Danger there could arise from heavy guns, and since the 
Turks could bring them in only by sea, it was felt that insten 
of stationing British troops there, a regular sea patrol wou 
be sufficient protection. 1 

The experience of‘Sheikh Said’ helped in a small way in 
coming to an agreement on the rather irksome jurisdictional 
dispute between India & Cairo over the control of the Red 

Sea operations. According to a decision taken in the India 
Office on 25 November 1914, India was made primarily res¬ 
ponsible for the area east of the Bab-al Mandab straits, 
Admiral or Senior Naval Officer being responsible to the 
Admiralty for disposition of ships in East Indies; the Indian 

Government were to continue to consult him and convey 
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their wishes through him in regard to naval operations, 
though of course details as to same were to be settled on 
the spot by naval military and political officers concerned. 
All naval operations in the Ked Sea were thenceforth to be 
concerted between the Naval (British) authority and the 
General Officer Commanding Egypi; Government of India 
to be consulted before any step was taken in the Red Sea, 
especially in matters which concerned Muslim sentiments in 
India, or in the Yemen, as to which the Naval authority was 
to consult the Resident at Aden. 4 Subsequently, another 
vessel, ‘Minto’ was placed at the disposal of the General 
Officer Commanding Aden and was stationed at Perim. 35 

Simultaneously, with a view perhaps to taking advantage 
of the psychological impact of the fall of Sheikh Said, the 
Home Government instructed the Indian and Aden authori¬ 
ties to ‘give every encouragement and support to (he Aden 
Chiefs in the Arab Movement to free themselves of Turkish 
rule’. 0 " Aden proposed a series of measures to achieve that 
end and these included, (a) proclamation to the Arab leaders 
as well as the Imam of Yemen that the British (and the other 
Allied Powers) would give all possible help to the ‘Arab 
Movement’, (b) Mobilise an Aden Column and to keep it 
ready (for the above purpose), (c) the Chiefs of Aden Pro¬ 
tectorate be given arms and ammunitions and be advised 
to take the field first, (d) the protection of Lahej should be 
the responsibility of the British, (e) Arms ammunitions pro¬ 
mised earlier to the Abdali Chief (who was busy mustering a 
force of 5,000 men in the Protectorate) be sent to him imme¬ 
diately, and be paid Rs. 20,000 out of the total Rs. 50,000 
asked, (f) while 6,000 Le gras carbines with 150,000 rounds 
of ammunition be supplied by the Governor of Jibuti and 
provision be made for supply of further ammunition. Aden 
laid special stress on winning over the Imam to the British 
side. ‘If the Abdali receives a friendly reply to his letter to 
the Imam’, Resident telegraphed, ‘the Turks deprived, of 
latter’s support, will be impotent to make an attack on us’.” 
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India Office approved the first of the above suggestions, 
and also advised India to occupy Farsan islands as well as 
Hodeida. Both Aden and India advised against these steps, 
on the ground that while Farsan's occupation would disturb 
the age-old pilgrims’ traffic to Mecca and Medina, any occu¬ 
pation of Hodeida by the British would be regarded by the 
Imam as a hostile act. as Hodeida was the port for the 
Imam’s Sa’ana, and would, therefore, adversely alTec ie 
Anglo-Imami negotiations for an alliance. Consequent y, 
decision was deferred pending finalisation of the negotiations 

with the Imam. 

t„ ,h« mean.ime. Aden reported on 28 .""T*! 
that a section of Arabs of the Yemen had joined the Turks, 
had proclaimed a Jahad . and were concentrating troops in 
Turba and Mavia, close to Sheikh Said.’* Twelve days later, 

the Resident, while informing that ‘four battalions ol Turks 

have moved to Sheikh Said’ 10 , reiterated his demand 
inforcement and for a clear cut policy and programm^ 
“Considerable confusion will result’’, he cautioned un ess 
some well concerted programme is agreed upon or the po ty 
of the Arabian Coast is directed from here”. 41 The Residen 
also requested to be supplied with one or two aeroplanes 
from India or England for possible military operations 
against the advancing Turco-Arab forces. 4 " a request w ^ 
was considered sympathetically, but could not be granted. 

The Turks moved on Sheikh Said from their base at 
Kataba with heavy guns, on 16 December 1914. A ^ out 
2,000 Arabs and some 1,000 Turks arrived Sheikh Said on 
18 December. 44 Faced with no other alternative, the Britisi 
allowed the Turco-Arab contingent to reoccupy Sheikh Saul 
Four Chiefs and about 1,300 (loyal) Arab tribesmen who had 
remained there, deserted the place and withdrew by -1 
December 19I4. 48 

Notwithstanding the above development. Viceroy Hard¬ 
ings felt that the Turkish troops in South Yemen were ‘much 
below strength and not concentrated’. He felt that the prospect 
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of detaching Arabs from Turks was sufficiently afforded by 
the diplomatic programme agreed earlier. “We do not pro¬ 
pose in view of our more important commitments at other 
places”, the Indian Viceroy stated, “to send reinforcements 
from India to Aden, and in the event of the Aden Hinterland 
being invaded by Turkish and Arab Troops we shall merely 
instruct the General Officer Commanding to defend the Aden 
Settlement. The present garrison is in our opinion sufficient 
for this purpose”. 48 This clearly shows how callous and in¬ 
different the authorities in India were towards the Aden 
Protectorate Sultanates on the eve of the Turkish advance. 

Having reoccupied Sheikh Said, the Turco-Yemeni 
troops began their advance towards the Aden Protectorate. 
The Imam’s advancing forces first mauled the border Sulta¬ 
nate of Beda, on 2 February 1915 Aden frantically asked for 
reinforcements in order to be able to proceed to D’thala in 
sufficient force to meet the enemy, and also a sum of 
Rs. 75,000 to purchase Mavia (which was under the Turks) 
and incite her to rise against the Turks, as earlier decided. 47 
In consideration of the amount, Mavia was prepared to 
undertake to expel Turkish Arabs and Turks from Lima of 
Taiz, including Kedas of Kataba, Kamaira of al Hagaria, 
Mokha, i.e., from Kataba down to Sheikh Said, as well as to 
expel forces which had crossed the Aden Protectorate border 
at Jubbal Jihaf and D’thala. India agreed with this particu¬ 
lar proposal and placed Rs. 50,000 at the disposal of Aden. 48 

As for reinforcements, India Office decided, after consul¬ 
ting the War Office, that ‘reinforcements cannot be sent to 
Aden...from either Egypt or England’. 49 

Aden expressed its resentment and also its apprehension 
vis-a-vis Turkish advance thus : 

“If we continue to sit in Aden, and it is known that no 
reinforcements are coming here, in the event of the 
Imam’s aggression on our side of the border, that some 
of our Chiefs would join him in the cause of a united 
Islam. This would give impetus to the cause, and our 
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prestige would correspondingly decline. Now, if there 
be one place in the world of Islam where a blow to the 
Turks would be most keenly felt, it is in Arabia and in 
the Yemen so near to Hedjaj which contained the two 
sacred cities.” 40 

Aden’s anxiety had also emanated from the fact that 
while the Turks were steadily closing in on the Protectorate, 
as many as three major and strategically important Sultana¬ 
tes, namely D’thali, Haushabi and Fadthli changed allegiance 
and joined the neo-Arab Jehad against the British. This 
obviously upset British authorities, who had hoped that 
following lavish distribution of ‘Durbar Presents’ to the Pro¬ 
tectorate Chiefs on the eve of the War in Arabia the latter 
would wholeheartedly support British wartime diplomacy in 
that region. 41 

Aden’s suggestion of March 1915 to occupy the Kamran 
islands was also likewise turned down by India on the ground 
that it would unnecessarily interfere with the flow of pilgrims’ 
traffic. The suggestion was also turned down because the 
Viceroy felt that the ‘Turkish Movement against Aden Pro¬ 
tectorate appears listless and lacking in determination and 
(also) it is most desirable to undertake any military opera¬ 
tions of a minor character that could incide Arabs to join 
Turks energetically.’ 42 Although, the decision to avoid occu¬ 
pation was sound, the Viceroy’s observations betray an under¬ 
estimation of the intensity of the neo-Arab movement in sou¬ 
thern Arabia. 

The Anglo-ldrisi Treaty (March 1V15) 

Having failed in their efforts to win over the Yemeni 
district of Mavia to their side, and in view of the continued 
advance of the Turco-Yemeni forces towards Aden, and with 
the Imam’s pro-Turkish proclivities more pronounced than 
ever, the British were left at the beginning of 1915 with no 
other alternative but to rope-in the Idrisi of Asir in an 
alliance. 43 There was some difficulty in the beginning as like 
other Chiefs of the area the Idrisi also wanted Britain to 








show some determ nation to provide military support while 

Bnta.n sought their alliance largely to avoid i ’ h 
military operations 3 " y ,ar ^cale 

India eventually sanctioned a limited amount for subsi 
d.s.ng the Idrisi; Rs. 25,000 in cash and R s 30 000 in » 
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Rinsi s agent there for negotiations. This removed the 

remaining obstacle and on 30 April 1915 the Anelo 

wZV'ZTITs, Brilai , n was repre “" ,ad ’ 

and tht m 7. ° G ‘ Shaw - the political Resident Aden 
Abdul AM™' ° S,r by hls a * ent Sayid Mustafa bin Sayid 

Main Provisions of the Anglo-ldrisi Treaty 

' d-lt' 51 ' rr° k t0 a,tack and to endeavour to 

dnve the Turks from their stations in the Yemen 

at th ° * Xten h S tCrntoncs at their expense, and 
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, attack on the seaboard, to 
Idrisi’s territory r ^ ^ doma in, and 

guarantee his mde P C "J to use diplomatic means 

^^---Ulaimsorthe 

3 . Britait^undertook not to enlarge her own terntone 
in western Arabia . 5 

„ Aden Protectorate 

The Turks Close mo frfl of she ikh Said, the 

Having been activated * of Yemen, so as to 

Turks sent reinforcements^ ^ f ffOB1 mccting the late 

save the Yemeni ports and unch offensive operations against 

of Sheikh Said, as also Ar a b ia. including the 

Britain and her allies in ^ NeW8 reached Aden 

Aden hinterland and the ^ ^ Turkish forces were 

authorities early on which , ay just beyond the bo - 

being concentrate a ’ a view to advancing via 

derofthe Aden ProteC, ° r f head quart crs of the Chief* 
Addareja, upon Lahc J’ fronl Aden as crow flies. The 

Abdali, situated only 3~ in the Yemen, a part of 

Seventh Army Corps earlier by troops from 

the Corps ha ; in8 ^ o e “ ed P ,n the separately administered but 
Constantinople and post The Asir garrison 

, h „, actually came to CO P K 9 000 men of all 

Yemen (TurtisW PW a5 °“ ’ d and posted at different 

arms. These a Particular poinf The 

places according 10 points on the Aden-Yem.n 

Turks took care tha a , A t Hodeida the Tur s 

border were sufficiently equpp^ the loca l popula- 

stationed about 300 to 0 S ^ At Z aidyia, Zahra, 

tion each one of which was g. ^ ^ Idris i country (Asir) 

Loheja and the district 0 ntry Ba ttalions, some 3,50 

the Turks posted some eigh and three or four 

men , 2 field guns, 2 £££* Battalion (SMB) of the 
mountain guns, i ne a® 
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Seventh Army Corps comprising some 600 men together with 
300 men of transport battalion and about one and a half 
squadrons of cavalry was posted at Sa’ana. In the eastern 
and south-eastern Yemeni checkpoints (Taiz, Kataba, 
Mokha, Sheikh Said etc.) the Turks quartered about 2,500 
men. They posted more than one battalion at Mokha, 
another at Sheikh Said, about two battalions distributed 
between Kataba and the district ofMavia and two at Taiz 
itself. In addition the local Turks collected about 2,500 
armed Arabs in the vicinity of Taiz and‘advised’a further 
10,000 more to keep themselves in readiness for a‘Jehad’.* 7 
Such elaborate were Turkish arrangements on the eve of 
the War. 

At Taiz the Commander of the Ottoman forces, Colonel 
Sayyid Bey, a f..national Young Turk, relentlessly pursued the 
authorities at the headquarters to allow him to organise and 
lead an expedition against Aden. Similarly, at Sa’ana the 
Germanophile, or war party, comprising a small section of 
military officers of the Young Turk type, preached a Jehad 
(Holy War) on the British at Aden and elsewhere. On 
Friday January 8, 1915 at the mid-day prayer at the principal 
mosque, and in the presence of the garrison, a ‘Jehad’ was 
preached against the Allies but chiefly directed against the 
British. The presence at this meeting of the Vali and the 
Commander-in-Chief lent special significance to the call.* 1 

At Hodeida, the Turkish troops were supplemented by a 
contingent from Germany comprising 5 Officers and some 47 
men who arrived at the port via Cocos islands in the German 
cruiser ‘Emden’. 6 ' 

The 'Lie Bureau' in Yemen 

In Yemen, the German ‘Lie Bureau’ collaborated with 
the Ottoman ‘Agence Ottomane’ for the fabrication of war 
news for local consumption. The Arabs of Yemen and the 
Aden Protectorate quite frequently received official informa¬ 
tion containing exaggerated and ludicrous accounts of 
fictitious victories of the Turks and Germans over the Allies. 
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The Bureau spoke of Egypt being ‘in open revolt against the 
British occupation’ and-of the capture by the Turks of Suez, 
PortSaid, Alexandria, Malta, Gibraltar, Aden’ ,n counties 
broadcasts which were also freely published and emulated 
among the native chieftains. Similarly, official German 
accounts of the British naval operations against Sheikh Sa, 
stated that the British arms had met with complete disaster 
that out of the three cruisers which were engage , one 
sunk by the Turkish forts; that 1,400 Britishers 
prisoners and the British losses consisted ol six hun re 
wounded and 400 kills in their attempt to foreeland 
Ottoman soil. An official telegram announced with drawal 
British from Aden ‘in panic’, and the ‘Liberation of the 
Aden Hinterland. Another telegram received at Sa a 
announced the arrival of 200,000 odd Turkish troops on the 
banks of the Suez Canal and also the proclamation o 
Pasha as Khedive of Egypt. Simultaneously, German autho¬ 
rities circulated that an important victory had been gained by 
the Turks (and Germans) over the Russians on the Caucasian 
frontier, in which their army under General Htndenburg 
made as many as 50,000 (Russian) prisoners. Likewise, 
Khartoum was also represented to the local Arabs as having 
fallen into the hands of the Dervishes, and the Amir of t ie 

neighbouring Afghanistan as advancing against India at the 

head of 700,000 men.* 0 

Of course, the ‘lies’ of the Bureau were eventually 
detected, but their impact on the impressionable Arab mind 
cannot be underrated. The rumours floated by the Bureau did 
gain currency for a time in the Aden hinterland, particularly 
during the period immediately following the fall of Sheikh 
Said. Lahej, Sheikh Othman etc. to Turks. The crossing-over 
of at least three Protectorate Sultanates—Yaffai-as-Sufal, 
Haushabi and Fadthli-to the Turko-Yemeni side in the 
wake of the above British reverses was partly due to the 
effectiveness of the ‘Lie’. 
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Towards Lahej 

Aden received a confidential message on July 1,1915 
from Ali bin Ahmad, the Abdali Sultan, that the Turks were 
leaving Mavia for Ad Dareja and (there from on to) Lahej. 
He added that the strength of the Turks was about MOO men, 
with 10 guns and a number of armed Arabs...200 Turks at 
Ad Dareja, 2 guns and some Arabs’. He also informed that 
the Haushabi Sultanate intended to offer no resistance to the 
advancing Turkish forces. 81 

Simultaneously, the Officer Commanding Perim reported 
on 2 July the arrival of Turkish forces in Yemen after nearly 
a four month long march from Syria, and gave the break-up 
of the force as 15 Germans, 800 Turks, 200 Arabs with 
17 guns and 5 Maxims. The Officer added that “the situation 
at Perim and the actual strength of the moveable column at 
Aden (was) very weak”. 84 

The Fall of Lahej 

On receipt of the above reports India authorised Aden 
to adopt immediately whatever defensive measures it thought 
fit, and on 3 July Aden despatched the ‘Aden Moveable 
Column’ to Sheikh Othman as the first step towards securing 
that end. On the same day Turkish troops smarched into Ad 
Dareja from Mavia with about 400 Arabs 600 Turks and 
eight guns, and on the following day.. 4 July, they arrived at 
Lahej, capital of the Abdali Sultanate. The General Officer 
Commanding Aden, giving account of the Turkish advance 
noted : 

“On 4 July, during night, hostile attacks from the west 
were beaten off...But some parts of enemy who had 
penetrated Lahej from north continued (their) firing. 
The remaining British and Indian troops who, owing to 
want of water had been unable to reach Lahej, were 
collected to cover the 15 pr. battery. At 12 midnight this 
supporting force was withdrawn to cover water supply 
of Bir Nasr 8 miles (13 km app.) further south. 

“Having been informed that owing to ill transport and 
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camel men and treachary of our Arab friends, the troops 
in Lahej were no longer able to maintain their position 

in face of and under shell fire of the superior forces of 

Turks and Arabs and 1 ordered withdrawal to B.r Basr. 
Much of equipment (has been) abandoned at Lahej. 
(We) reached Sheikh Othman at 9 A.M. on 6 July. 

By 7 July 1915 the Turks completed their conquest of 
Lahei and brought about the collapse of the most powerful o 

the allies of the British on the Aden H,nt « rlan , 
declared the Chiefship of the Sultanate vacant proclaimed 
Ali bin Mani, the Chief of the Haushabi as the Sultan 

Abdali Sultanate of Lahej, and offered amnesty to all w 
would disown the deposed Abdali and join the urco- ra 

Jehad against the British. 64 . . , ___ 

The fall of Lahej, which coincided with Britain s reverse 

at Gallipoli, on the European shores ot the Dardene es, c e 
a savage blow to British prestige at Aden, and at t e sun 
time, created panic among the protectorate Sultanates. 

Towards Aden 

The Turks had planned to mount their attack on Aden 
on 9 July 1915. They collected about 8 battalions of Tur s 
and some 20 guns for the assault. As the word spread c t 
Turkish advance, the Aden Moveable Column stationed a 
Sheikh Said took to heels and returned hurriedly to At en, 
officially in order to defend Aden, but actually because there 

was no other alternative left. 65 . 

During the next seven days, while the Bntish-Indian 
authorities discussed ways and means ol restoring t e os 
prestige 6 *, the Turks marched further across La lej in e 
direction of Sheikh Othman and Aden and gathered two 
battalions of the 116 Regiment, three of 115 Regiment (comp¬ 
rising about 250 men in each battalion), one squadron of 
Mounted Infantry, 4000 Arabs with 10 mountain guns a 
Lahej, three battalions of 117 Regiment at laiz, an one 
battalion of 118 Regiment at Mavia." The advancing Turkish 
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forces broke (he British defences at Sheikh Othman without 
effort and cut the acqueduct water supply to Aden. The 
British forces withdrew to Aden, while at home the authori¬ 
ties decided that the least they could do to revive British 
prestige was to change the Aden Resident, General C.G S. 
Shaw, by someone with proven reputation, and they found 
one in General Younghusbnnd, who was then serving in 
Egypt. He was asked to take charge as the Aden Resident by 
15 July 1915, and to ‘expel the enemy from I ahej\ 68 

Scores of Arab Sheikhs and Sultans from the neighbour¬ 
ing Haushabi, Aqrabi, Fadthli and Subeihi Sultanates 
trickled into the otherwise quiet village of Sheikh-Othman, 
responding to the Jehad call of Said Pasha and, of course, to 
the prospect ol plunder and loot which an advance on Aden 
promised 69 

At Aden a fresh contingent of troops arrived from Cairo 
and with the help of this force Younghusband relieved Sheikh 
Said from the Turks in a minor operation on 21 July 1915. 
There w r as a temptation to go beyond, in pursuance of the 
orders to ‘expel the enemy from Lahej’, but the oppressive 
heat forbade the General to do so, and he brought the 
contingent back to Aden. 70 

During the stalemate that followed, the British authori¬ 
ties considered three possibilities concerning the occupied 
portions of the Protectorate, viz , (a) an attack on Lahej, 
with a view to expelling the Turks, (b) a quick dash at Lahej 
and return, and (c) adopt a strictly passive defence at Aden 
for the time being. The deliberations eventually resulted in 
the adoption of the third alternative. 71 

Quite expectedly, the Turco-Yemeni forces in the 
occupied areas of the Protectorate embarked upon a fresh 
wave ol conquest, and plunder. On the morning of 5 Decem¬ 
ber 1915 some 400 Arab and 100 Turkish troops marched on 
Imad. A small battle ensued in which the British forces with 
the help of the friendly Arabs drove off the invaders. 72 On 
3 January 1916 about 200 Turks left Lahjj with two heavy 
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guns towards the Kotaibi country. Soon, they were joined 
by the Haushabis. The Turkish objective was to first take 
Kotaibi then Alawi and the Yaffai and, with the help of 
Yaffai, the traditional Toes of the Fadthlis, attack the immen¬ 
sely fertile Abyan valley of the Fadthli. 73 After 9 days 
Younghusband engaged the Turks on way to the YulTai and 
was able to halt the expedition. 74 

The fall of Lahej etc. and the failure of the British to 
drive out the ‘aggressors’ however made a profound adverse 
effect on the minds of the Arabs of the Aden hinterland. The 
failure of the British to protect the principal protected chief 
of the hinterland, the Abdali of Lahej, was viewed by some 
as evidence of the hollowness of the British might, and by 
others as a ‘deceit’ of the protecting power. The whole 
episode revealed to them the bitter truth that the protecting 
power was concerned only with protecting its own garrison of 
Aden, no matter what happened to the adjoining protected 
sultanates and sheikhdoms. By allowing the Turco-Yemeni 
forces to continue their occupation of Lahej and other areas 
of the Aden Protectorate, the British did in fact violate the 
international obligation they had assumed as the ‘protecting’ 
power. Thus, in the eyes of the Arabs of the hinterland, the 
British emerged as unscrupulous self-seekers and traitors. If 
the ‘mighty’ British could not protect them from the 
invarious of a neighbouring enemy, of what use were the 
Protectorate Treaties, they asked in complete disgust. Till 
now they had hated the Turks and loved the British for all 
the doles they showered upon them for keeping the supply 
routes open, but it seemed that they would now hate the 
British as well. Unless, of course, something spectacular 
happened, bringing back the lost prestige. 
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Notes and References 


1. The Bulgarians also apprehended that Serbia and Greece had been 
planning to divide Macadonia between them, giving a meagre com- 
pensation to Bulgaria. 

2. Russia supported the Serbian cause on account of her ever-present 
hostility with Austria. An additional factor however was that at the 
time of the Austrian annexation of Bosnia in March 1909 in the wake 
of the Young Turk Revolution Russia’s hopes of being compensated 
by the Powers in the Straits had been belied. 

3. Which culminated in the assassination of Archduke Francis Ferdi¬ 
nand on 28 June 1914 and eventually in the outbreak of the First 
World War on 28 July 1914. 

4. Particularly since the outbreak of the Young Turk Revolution in 
1908 and coming into power of the pro-German Conservative Trium¬ 
virate of Enver, Talaat and Jamal, 

5. By giving moral and material support to the rebels. 

6. Jacob’s Memo ‘A Plea for a New Policy in the Yemen' dated 20 
May 1914. 

F.D. Sec. Ext. Aug. 1916 69-72 No. 70 (Sub Enel). 

On Jacob see. H.F. Jacob, Kings of Arabia : 

The rise and set of the Turkish Sovranty in the Arabian Peninsula 
(London—1923). 

7. Jacob wrote : 

“We alone have incontrovertible interests in the Yemen though 
Italy has been active in recent years and at one time believed that 
the Arabian peninsula was Turkish since no Arabian autonomous 
state does exist. Italy has again shown an inclination to do business 
in tracts other than the Asyr province and it is not so long ago that 
she would have erected a marconi station at Mokalla on the 
Hadramaut seaboard and within our protectorate. The Consul- 
General of Italy in Aden has corresponded with the Imam of Sa'ana 
and further by opening a Hospital at Hodeida and by distributing 
alms to the poor, Italy has sought to create a favourable impression 
in the minds of the Arabs of the Tehama littoral. This may have 
been done to dispel the bad impression caused in Arabia by her 

assistance given to the Idrisi vis-a-vis the Turks which incensed the 
Imam... 

I do not think that with the Imam the Italians will make much 
headway; the Tuiks too closed down their charitable institutions in 
Hodeida.” 
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Referring to the Italian practice of spreading anti-British pro¬ 
paganda among labourers employed from the Aden Protectorate, 
Jacob wrote : 

“For years the Italians have been taking away askaris (labour) 
from within our protectorate to serve in their Benadir province. 
These men are treated and paid well . . . and they return to their 
homes in our protectorate, to bruit about Italian generosity. It is 
most subtle form of implanting one’s influence. . 

8. Citing an example, Jacob wrote that “Arabs from the territory of the 
Amir of D thala, if dissatisfied with his ruler's decrees, will seek the 
court of Cadi of Zabid, on the Turkish side, and as we found during 
our stay on the D'thala plateau, tribes having treaty relations with 
others across the line would pass over, on invitation, to defend their 
mutual interests. The line too has cut asunder tribes who have 
considered themselves one and indivisible." 

‘Jacob Memorandum', op. cit. 

9. Jacob’s Memorandum, op. cit. 

10. For example, see : 

(*) 'Intrigues of the Imam of Sa’ana with the tribes in the Aden 

Protectorate. Turkish Encroachments.’ 

F.D. Sec. E August 1913 270-271 No. 270. 

(b) ‘German designs in the Red Sea’ Sec. E April 1914 70-91. 

11. "I think it is very desirable’’ the Resident had added “that Ilis 
Majesty s Government should be informed that if they can get 
Turkey to agree the Government should obtain possession of 
Kamran (and Farsan) islands which (are) among the finest harbours 
in the world.’* 

12. F.D. Sec. E April 1914 70-91 No. 87. 

13. Ibid, No. 91. 

14. Foreign Office letter No. 22608-14 dated II June 1914 to the India 
Office. F.D. Sec. E August 1916 69-72 No. 70. 

15. These secret negotiations eventually matured into three separate 
(though still secret) agreements. These were (a) the Constantinople 
Agreement of March-April 1915 concluded between Britain, France 
and Russia, (b) the London Agreement of 26 April 1915 concluded 
between Britain, France and Russia, and (c) the Sykos-Picot Agree¬ 
ment signed on 16 May 1916 between Britain and France. 

16. As these talks were scornfully described by the Arab nationalists. 

17. Turkey did not formally enter the War until November 1914. 

18. See pp. 84-85 above. 

19. AI Idrisi was the great grandson of Ahmad ibn Idris founder of the 
Ahmadiyya (or Idrisiya) tariqa (religious order). By 1906 he had 
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carved out a small state for himself in Asir. His relations with 
Turks were peaceful until the Yemeni revolt (1911) when he was be¬ 
littled by combination of Yemen and the Sharif of Mecca. 

For further details see Great Britain Admiralty, Naval Intelligence 
Division Western Arabia and Red Sea. 

(Oxford-1946) 

20. Jacob’s Telegram to India Office, 19 August 1914. F.D. Sec. War 
Mcr., 1915 695-724 No. 695. 

21. “The Abiali’s friendship", the Resident Wrote, “is coveted by both 
Idrisi and the Imam, while Mokalla’s isolated position offers him a 
possible inducement to intrigue against British rule with the 
Arabs.*’ 

Aden Telegrams, 11 September 1914, op. cit . 

22. With the reservation that care be taken to see that the pilgrim traffic 
then in full swing may not be afTected. 

Bombay Governor Telegram, 5 October 1914. 

23. India Office to Viceroy, op. cit. No. 714. Viceroy Telegram, 
13 October 1914. Ref. op. cit. No. 704. 

24. India Office Telegram 24 October 1914 No. 705. 

25. See ‘Offer of Service from the Arab Chiefs in the Aden Hintcrtand.* 
F.D. Ext. B Nov. 1914 84-85. No. 84. 

26. This was done on the intervention of the India Office. 

27. There were about 15,000 men in the Turkish garrison in Yemen. 

See Viceroy Telegram to India Office 11 November 1914. 

28. Sec ‘Operations against Sheikh Said and general situation in the 
Hinterland and Red Sea during the First World War.' 

India Sec. War Mar., 1915 871-900 No. 871 (Fncl ). 

29. Ibid. 

30. See ‘Operations against Sheikh Said and general situation in the 
Hinterland and Red Sea during the First World War.' 

op. cit. No. 874 (enct.) 

31. Ibid . 

32. ‘Operations against Sheikh Said* op cit. No. 871 (end.) 

Also see Viceroy Telegram to India Office 17 November 1914. 

33. Viceroy Telegram to SSI, 17 November 1914. SSI Telegram to Vice¬ 
roy, 22 November 

India Sec. War March 1915 745-862. 

34. This arrangement had to be revised later See SSI Telegram to 
Viceroy, 25 November 1914. 

India F.D. Sec. War Mar., 1915 871-900. No. 878. 

35. Ibid, No. 881. 

36. India Sec. War Mar., 1915 745-862 No. 747. 
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37. Aden Telegram to India, 21 Nov. 1914. Op. cit No. 752. 

38. Viceroy Telegram. 29 November 1914. 

India Sec. War Mar., 1915 745-862 No. 756. 

39. Ibid, No. 760. 

40. Ibid, No. 768. 

41. India Sec. War March 1915 745-862 No. 790. 

42. Ibid. No. 736. 

43. Ibid, No. 737. 

44. India Sec. War Mar., 1915, 871-900 No. 897 (end 1). 

45. India F.D. Sec. War, March 1915 745-862 No. 781. The Sheikh Said 
episode, in which the British first captured the Turkish outpost, and 
then allowed it to be recccupied by the Turks, again demonstrates 
the uncertainty and confusion as well an appalling absence of coordi¬ 
nation among the concerned British authorities. 

46. Viceroy Telegram to India Office 15 Jan. 1915, India Office Telegram 
to Viceroy 5 Jan. 1915. 

India F.D. Sec. War Mar., 19»5 871-900, No. 900 (end.) 

47. India Office Telegram to Viceroy 28 Dec., 1914. 

48. India F.D. Sec. War March 1915 745-862 No. 850. 

49. Extract from an endorsement from Army Department 15 1 ebruary 

1915. Ibid . No. 851. 

50. Ibid . 

51. The following tabic would show expenditure upto 23 September 

JT914 : 



Budget 
Grants for 
1914-15 

Expected 

expenditure 

upto 

23.9.1914 

Balance 

Average monthly 
expenditure , 
since 

April ’14 

Durber 

Presents 

26,000 

35,000 

400 

5.933 

Entertain¬ 
ment of 
Chief & 
Envoys 

30.000 

26,660 

3,340 

4,443 

Total 

66,000 

62,260 

3,740 

10,376 


India Ext. B Jan., 1915 110-114. 

52 See Viceroy Telegram to India Office 11 March 1915 and India 
Office Orders 10 March 1915. India F.D. Sec. War May 1915 489-501. 

53. Even with Idrisi India was not much enthusiastic. In fact, Hardinge 
Viceroy was rather skeptical about the loyalties of the‘slippery 
gentleman. “I doubt if their cooperation will really amount to 
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much”, Hardinge minuted in India (Hardinge Papers-Hardinge 
private to Crewe 18 December). 

54. FSI Telegram to Cairo/India Office 5 Feb 1915. 

India F.D. Sec. War March 1915 745-862. 

55. Me Mahon had agreed, but he did not intend to let this decision 
stand permanently. He insisted that while the northern area of the 
Red Sea was pursuing a policy of active cooperation with the Arabs 
and the revival of trade, Aden had brought trade to a standstill and 
was firing on Arab dhows. Aden refuted the allegation and held 
that these very '‘cooperative” Arabs had been firing on Cairo's 
ships. Foreign Office put an end to this by deciding that no ships 
south of Jidda would take action without Aden's approval. The 
overall effect therefore was the extension of Aden's jurisdiction as 
far northwards as Jedda. 

Me Mahon telegram to Grey, 24 January 1915; Aden telegram 
to SSI, 30 January; Grey’s telegram to Me Mahon, 8 February. 
Clayton Private to Wingate 3 March 1915 Wingate Papers 
box-134. 

56. In the draft of the treaty the words were ‘on Arabian soil'. These 
were altered in the text to read 'in western Arabia*, on Hardinge s 
initiative. The original Arabic version continued to read ‘in the 
Yemen'. The Treaty was ratified in November 1915. 

57. From Richardson's confidential ‘Notes on the Condition of Turkish 
Yemen' March 1915. India F.D. Sec. War. April 1915 No. 6. 

58. Richardson op. cit. 

59. Actually they came across in the German schooner "Ayesha” as far 
as the island of Hanesh in Red Sea and thence in boats to the 
Yemeni Coast. They landed at the village of Mandar, about three 
or four km. to the south of Hodeida and afterwards joined the 
Hodeida garrison. They brought with them four mitrallcuscs with 
a supply of ammunition and a large quantity of stores. Richardson, 
op. cit. 

60. Richardson Confidential, op. cit. 

61. Abdali Confidential Report 1 July 1915. 

India Sec. War December 1915 114-167. 

62. Endorsement from Army Department 2 July 1915. 

India Sec. Wat December 1915 114-167. 

63. C.O.C. Aden to Chief of General Staff 6 July 1915. 

India Sec. War December 1915 114-187. 

64. Aden to India 7 July 1915 Ibid, No. 124. 

65. While fleeing, Aden Resident Shaw minuted : 

“I think I can no longer hold the extended line necessary to cover 
Othman from an attack in every direction without unduly endanger- 
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ing the safety of Aden which is of Imperial importance. Therefore, 
I have returned behind Aden defences with an outpost line which 
extends from Cavalry lines to Khormaksar Bridge, supported by 
His Majesty's ships Northbrook , Russia , Minto y Asia to protect 
Admiralty wireless stations which I understand to be looked upon 
as second line of defence of Aden”. 

India Sec. War December 1915 I 1 4-167 No. 124. 

66. For details see Aden to Viceroy 7 July 1915 and Viceroy to India 
Office 8 July 1915 and 11 July 19*5. 

67. Said Pasha, Commander of the Seventh Corps commanded the 
Turkish forces at Lahej. 

Major Raouf Bey Commandant of the 115 Regiment who was 
captured by the British during the course of a fighting, told the 
Aden authorities that in Yemen there were “35 battalions each 
comprising about 425 men mostly from Syria”. He was also quoted 
as having said that the Turkish troops were determined to advance 
on Aden and were only recruiting Arabs and Turba and Hujeria 
near Sheikh Said. 

Viceroy Telegram to India Office 13 July 1915. 

India Sec. War December 1915 114-167. No. 141. 

68. Shaw r was asked to remain at Aden and to assist General Younghus- 
band. 

69. Aden Telegram to Viceroy 13 July 1915. 

70. There were other reasons also, however, Younghusband minuted 
that : 

“It is unwise to run the risk of entanglement in minor side-shows 
which arc comparatively of no importance while our energies should 
be concentrated towards securing victory at Constantinople and 
Flanders. . .We should wait for some time and then attack to 
occupy and restore British prestige.“ 

India Sec. War December 1915 114-167 No. 157. 

71. See. Viceroy Telegram to India Office. 28 Aug. 1915 (No. M-7357); 
Aden Telegram to India 22 Apr., 1915 (No. 2794). 

72. India Sec. War January 1916 367-412 Ncs. 381, 397 , 402, 404, 

405. 408. 

73. Op. cit No. 409. 

74 As Younghusband minuted, the object of the expedition was, by 
threatening a series of attacks against Turkish positions at various 
places, to attempt to check Turkish project against Fadthli or bring 
about cessation of further Turkish activity in the hinterland. The 
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bring against it to take up a chosen position about 10 km south¬ 
west from Sheikh Othman and about 3 km southwest of Fiyush; 
thereafter as if preliminary for attack to carry out actual reconnais¬ 
sance and feints, subsequent action depending on situation dis¬ 
closed. 

India Sec. War January 1916 367-412 No. 410. Also see 415. 


























CHAPTER VIII 


FIRST WORLD WAR AND THE 
TWO YEMENS 

PART-II 


THE DISQUIETING SEQUEL 
(JANUARY TO JUNE 1916) 

At the end of the first onslaught of the Turco-Yemeni 
forces the British at Aden found themselves facing no less 
than three categories of problems. These were : 

(1) the Turco-Yemeni occupation of large areas in the 
Aden hinterland, 

(2) the conflict between the Imam and the Idrisi for 
supremacy in Yemen and on the eastern shores of 
the Red Sea, and 

(3) the attempts of the Italians to extend their influence 
in Yemen. 

The Turco-Yemeni occupation of Lahej and other parts 
of the Aden Protectorate had been, we have seen, mastermin¬ 
ded by the Imam of Yemen, in furtherance of his ‘unification 
of Yemen’ programme. The Haushabi territory, through 
which the Turks passed en route, as well as the entire tract of 
the Subeihi country, the D’thali and some tracts of the Shairi 
and the Alawi fell to the Turks, mostly by proxy, and under 
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the very nose of the Aden garrison. This thrust brought the 
‘Jehadis’, as they proudly called themselves, almost at the 
doorstep of Aden. What further complicated matters for the 
British was that the Imam, who made no pretence of his long 
cherished ambition to become the independent ruler of the 
Yemen*, declared that the Aden-Yemcn frontier drawn up 
by the Anglo-Turkish Boundary Commission during 1902-05 
was a frontier quo ad hoc the Turks and not quo ad hoc the 
Arabs, and as such it was not binding on the Arabs of the 
Yemen. Thus the Imamic threat extended far beyond the 
immediate north-western frontier, and went as far as the 
eastern end of the Aden Protectorate, comprising the 
Hadramaut coastal sultanates. To meet this threat, the 
British at Aden could adopt one of the three options open to 
them viz., (a) to attempt to open fresh negotiations with the 
Imam subject to his recognition of the Protectorate boundary 
of 1905; (b) to eject him (and the Turks) from the occupied 
parts of the Protectorate by a large-scale military campaign; 
and (c) to launch a naval blockade, a la Napoleonic Conti¬ 
nental System. 

The rivalry between the Imam of Sa’ana and the Idrisi 
of Asir was much more than a mere neighbour’s tiff. Both 
had been spinning dreams of their own, of the subjugation of 
Yemen, and with it, of the eastern shores of the Red Sea. 
in the wake of the fall of the Ottoman Empire through defeat 
or strain. It was with this hope that the two adversaries had 
alligned themselves with the rival camps of the Powers— 
Imam with Turkey and the Idrisi with the British. The 
Imamic aggression on the Aden Protectorate, immediately 
after the conclusion of the Anglo-Idrisi treaty of (April 
1915), upset the calculations of the British, who had fondly 
hoped that the two adversaries would only keep fighting 
amongst themselves. The Treaty with the Idrisi created 
more problems for the British than it solved; for one of its 
clauses enjoined upon the British the responsibility to 
‘protect the Asiri sea-board, to guarantee his independence 
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and to endeavour to adjudicate between his claims and those 
of the Imam, and to supply him w ith arms during the War. 
The complications lay in the fact that as long as the British 
adhered to the treaty, there could be no hope of a rapp- 
roachement with the Imam, and consequently no hope of 
settling the Protectorate issue with him on the conference 
table. 

The third problem, namely, the attempts of the Italians 
to extend their influence in the Red Sea -Gulf of Aden 
region was not, technically, a product of the War, but rather 
of the Italo-Turkish War of 1912 and the ensuing treaty of 
Ouchy, which had given major concessions to Italy in the 
region. Britain looked upon Italy with distrust; even though 
the latter threw in her lot with the Allied Powers shortly 
before the outbreak of the War, supported the British ally 
Idrisi with arms and money and blockaded the Imam’s coasts 
during the War. Perhaps the main ground for this distrust 
was that Britain apprehended that the appearance of Italy in 
the Yemen would create in Western and Southern Arabia a 
ferment which would not be limited to that region, and from 
which the British, being the Limitrophe Power, would be the 
main sufferers. British consent to it was bound to be resen¬ 
ted by the Grand Sharif and his followers as a breach of faith 
towards the so called Arab State; the resentment would 
inevitably be shared by the whole Muslim World, including 
India, which would not be wrong in considering that, after 
having betrayed the Turks, the British were now (covertly) 
betraying the Arabs. This in turn was bound to react un¬ 
favourably on the British position at Aden. The Arabs having 
made use of the British support lent against the Turks were 
quite expected to turn about and go against the British as 
well, especially in view of the Lahej fiasco if even Italy was 
allowed to come and extend its sway in South-West Arabia. 
For, the Protectorate Arabs would be justified in thinking 
that if the ‘mighty’ British released them from the Turks, it 
would be only to hand them over to the most hated of the 
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European Christian nations. Furthermore, if the Idrisi 
ruler of Asir welcomes the Italians, by virtue of their former 
connection, the Imam was bound to oppose them, in which 
case there would be hostilities on the Aden Protectorate 
border. If, on the other hand, the crafty Imam accepted 
Italian domination, he would ask for support to his claims 
over the disputed regions in (and around) the Protectorate and 
the Hadramaut. In the ultimate analysis, an Italian occupa¬ 
tion of the Yemen would, from the view point of the mutual 

relationship, make Italy the mistress of the Hedjaj. For, the 

Arabs also believed that ‘if Al Yemen goes, Islam is gone’. 

Once again, the indefatigable Jacob busied himself with 
the self imposed task of solving the Aden-Yemeni riddle, and 
he submitted a fresh and lengthy memorandum in March 
1916. Discounting any possibility either of an Arab ‘Jehad’, 
or an Arab Union (confederation) against the Turks, Jacob 
suggested that the only course left open for the British at 
Aden to counteract the ill effects or the Turkish incursion 
was, to employ ‘force of arms*. “A march on Lahej alone 
will draw large hordes of Arabs on the retreating Turks", he 
wrote. 2 This, Jacob believed, would also bring together the 
Sharif of Mecca and the Idrisi into a common cause—driving 
out the Turks from South-West Arabia—‘for by it alone’, 
Jacob concluded, ‘the Idrisi and Sharif of Mecca enter 
actively on our side; the former to secure his own territorial 
ends versus the Imam, and the other to assert his spiritual 
claims in the Hejaj’.’ 

There were many, mostly at Aden, who did not subs¬ 
cribe to the ‘resort to force’ theory. According to them 
there appeared to be no need for deviating from the tradi¬ 
tional policy of ‘passive defence’ which had served so well in 
the Aden Protectorate. Passive defence could not be changed, 
they argued, until the over-all Imperial military position also 
changed. The Aden Resident, General W.C. Walton, sugges¬ 
ted that while remaining ‘somewhat’ passive for the time be- 
ing, the British could surely embark upon a pre-arranged 
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Yemen had otherwise well carved out frontiers. Its 
northern limit actually under Turkish administration and 
control was drawn by a line eastward from Lahaya for about 
200 km inland, and passing about 40 km north of Sa’ana; 
southern boundary by the Sheikh Said-Kataba line demar¬ 
cated by the Joint Commission; the eastern boundary being 
some 32 km of the Sa’ana-Kataba line, the whole averaging 
320 km in length from north to south, and 200 km in width. 
The Tihama, or maritime plain, extends along the east and 
for about 50 km inland, rising gradually to a height of about 
300 mt at the foot of the lower hills. It is generally a desert, 
except where one or other of the hill torrents debouches; 
some of the cases thus formed are of considerable extent and 
fertility. The Highland, between the foothills and the crest 
of the main range is broken into numerous lateral ranges 
from 1,000 to 3,000 mt in height, intersected by fertile valleys 
and watered by perennial streams. 

According to Wauhope, out of these four main physical 
divisions of the Yemen, the Tihama would welcome a British 
protectorate, its people being mostly well-to-do traders and 
owners of coasting crafts constantly running into Aden. The 
Highland, quite capable of managing its own affairs without 
reference to an outside authority, would, due to increased 
demand for its produce if taken under British protection, 
accept ‘more or less willingly the very slight interference in 
its affairs’. 7 Since the line of demarcation was clearly 
marked by religious as well as physical differences, the 
inhabitants of the Highland mostly being Sunnis of the 
Shafai sect and those of the towns and the plateau of the 
Zaidi sect, it could quite safely be predicted that after the 
withdrawal of the Turks, the Zaidis of towns and plateau 
would easily accept suzerainty of the (Zaidi) Imam, while the 
remaining people of the Highland could be persuaded to 
come and accept British ‘friendship’, Wauhope held. 

Wauhope also laid stress on occupation of Taiz by the 
British, on account of its being at that time ‘the key to the 
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communications of southern Yemen’. 8 ft lay in a remarkable 
gap in the main watershed range, ‘the only one in the whole 
range through which a railway could be constructed from 
Aden to the western Tihama, and it is approached from Aden 
by the Tiban valley at an early gradient, with an ample supply 
of water at all seasons*. 9 

‘‘Whatever Government is established in Yemen”, 
Wauhope concluded, “it will be necessary to maintain, as at 
present, a zone of tribal territory entirely independent of 
Sa ana, and under British control. Taiz and its dependencies 
must be included in this zone, and the present limits of the 
Protectorate must be extended westwards to some point on 
the Red Sea, north of Mokha. This southern corner of 
Arabia is of too great importance strategically to allow any 
doubt to exist in future as to its ownership, and our hold on 
it should be secured by the construction of railway to Taiz or 
some suitable point, with a road extending from railhead 
eastward through Mavia to D’thala. It should be specifically 
excluded from the Imam’s jurisdiction, although only a part 
of it would be, for the present at any rate, occupied by us.” 10 

The Jacob Viewpoint 

Jacob also based his remarks on the hjpothesis that the 
Turks will be expelled from Yemen and that the Imam would 
be the most natural successor to Turkish domains there, 
unless a third Power, like Britain, did something to the 
contrary in furtherance of its own political and commercial 
interests. But, whereas Wauhope and others advocated a 
forceful penetration by the British involving almost neces¬ 
sarily a war with the Imam, Jacob proposed to achieve the 
same objective through diplomacy, and as far as possible in 
collusion with the Imam. Comparing the Turks to the cork 
in a bottle of bear, Jacob prophesied that ‘when the cork is 
drawn, the bear will foam over’. Bound together in provincial 
clanship the inhabitants of Yemen knew themselves and their 
neighbours not so much as Arabs but as Shafais and Zaidii, 
Yafai hillsmen and those of the plains; Aulaki, Audhali, 
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Behan etc. ‘ tribes could be bought and rebought by different 
and opposing parties'. The Imam regarded the Yemen and 
also Lahej as the property of his forbears, and he was 
certainly not expected to be content to be ‘cribbed, cabined 
and confined’ 11 in the tracts assigned to him by the Turks in 
the northern Yemen (by the agreement of 1911). It is in this 
context that Jacob suggested that in view of the expected 
departure of the Turks from Yemen the British should set 
right their border before Imam sets his foot. “We must 
work back to our delimited border”, Jacob wrote, “and 
expel the Turks who have crossed it and in crossing have 
taken over the Haushabi and Amiri tribesmen.” Until we 
take over our former borders we shall have lost caste with 
our Arab proteges and it will be idle fof us to talk of a 
delimitation of our border vis-a-vis the Imam.” 11 

Jacob, however, did not endorse the means proposed by 
Wauhope to achieve the objective, and instead suggested that 
the proper way to realise it would be through diplomacy und 
by taking the Imam into confidence rather than by opposing 
or by advancing beyond the border up to I aiz by force. He 
suggested that the British should rather placate the Imam 
which according to him could be done by putting up an 
influential Arab in the Taiz district-one who happens to be 
anti-Zaidi as indeed anti Turk’. 1 * These efforts should be 
supplemented by a peaceful economic penetration of the 
Yemen. “It is by railway and roads and by levies and by the 
Chiefs’College that we can best penetrate the Yemen and 
leave Arabia for the Arabs under the British aegis. A 
diplomatic set-back of the Turks will be mischievious and 
suicidal and will wreck all our hopes of posing in the future 
as the Arabs’ best friend. Unless we go back by force the 
Yemen will become a happy hunting ground of other 
European nations, who will, however, hesitate to challenge 
our position as the Power exercising actual oversight”, Jacob 
concluded. 
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The Aden Resident's Rejoinder 

Forwarding the above two memorandums the Aden 
Resident added a few remarks of his own, in his twin capacity 
as the Resident and as the General Officer Commanding 
Aden. He endorsed Wauhope’s suggestion to occupy Taiz 
by force. ...undoubtedly by far the most attractive pro¬ 
position; ,t appears to me to be worthy of the deepest 
consideration”. he wrote." He even submitted a plan of 
action, involving two divisions to inaugurate it, and a 

permanent force of a division, after things had settled down 
He wrote : 

It would be necessary to carry on the railway from 
Aden to Taiz, and desirable to continue the railway to 
Ras Khatib just north or Hodeida. This railway would 
be guarded from attack from the north by a mountain 
barrier through which we should hold the passes. The 
project might entail trouble with the Imam Yahya, but 
would be favourably viewed by our friends the Idrisi, to 
whom we might offer the coast country southwards from 
Layaya to Ras Khatib.” 1 * 

By this means”, the Resident argued, “and by 
strengthening the Sultan of Mokalla (there) would be formed 
a barrier to foreign intrigue and occupation around the 
whole of the coasts of southern Arabia”. Besides this, all 
the advantages of a Sanatorium would be available for the 
British troops in the fine climate around Taiz, he said. Any 
force maintained there would be ‘exceedingly well placed 
strategically for use in Persia, India, East Africa, the Red Sea 
littoral or in the West’. The whole trade of the Yemen 
would increase vastly under a stable government and would 
find a natural exit by rail either to Ras Khatib or Aden. 

“I believe,” the Resident concluded, “the advance will 
be forced upon us by considerations not only of self-preser¬ 
vation at Aden, but of the preservation of the best interests 
of the Arabs”. 1 ' 

According to the Resident the presence of Turks as well 
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as the Imam in (northern) Yemen was equally detrimental to 
the interests of Britain and the Protectorate Arabs alike, and 
something must be done to oust both during the War. Once 
both Turks and the Imam had been expelled the British and 
the Yemenis could work hand in hand for a better future, he 
suggested. 

The Decision 

After examining the various viewpoints Viceroy 
Chelmsford decided not to recommend a forward policy in 
Yemen. Chelmsford felt that in the first place the situation 
was too fluid to formulate a final opinion; secondly, that 
Imam was not expected to take lightly any British move in 
Yemen; and finally, that the Arabs’ ‘friendly’ attitude was 
fast becoming a myth. 

The British could, however, for the time being take a 
few steps pending withering of clouds, Chelmsford felt. The 
British could Adhere faithfully to (their) guarantee to the 
Arabs not to extend the borders in Arabia’, 17 come to terms 
with the Jmam and subsidise him in the same way as the 
Turks did, ‘make familiar arrangements with other important 
chiefs on the borders of the Aden Protectorate, such as 
Mavia, taking care that such arrangements did not clash with 
the understanding made earlier with the Imam; pardon the 
rebel chiefs of the hinterland; 18 refrain from annexing Sheikh 
Said; open negotiations with the Imam and other Chiefs of 
the area, and avoid forceful occupation of any area in Yemen; 
and also not attempt to hold any area of the Protectorate in 
force, with a view to keeping a second line of defence for 
Aden. 19 

Chamberlain recommended a policy of peaceful penetra¬ 
tion ‘by means of roads, education, trade, and medical assis¬ 
tance* so as to keep ‘reasonably friendly terms’ with neigh¬ 
bours in the hinterland. He strongly opposed any further 
advance in the Yemen. “A forward policy in Yemen, unless 
it was forced on us the entry of some Foreign Power, could 
only lead to unrest and expense without compensatory 
advantages”, he cautioned. 20 
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The stress on passive defence and peaceful penetration 
obviously appealed to the ‘unvigorous’ coalition government 
of Herbert Asquith. His Majesty’s Government had far 
more important and crucial matters on hand, Asquith 
mused, than the fall of a couple of‘petty’Sultanates and 
Sheikhdoms in the neighbourhood of Aden. Accordingly, the 
authorities at Aden were asked to remain passive for the time 
being and to await results of diplomatic negotiations to be 
opened afresh with the various Chiefs of Yemen. 

The Italians in Yemen 

Italy’s ambitions in the direction of the Eastern Littoral 
of the Red Sea, particularly in the direction of Yemen, had 
become, by 1916, disquieting for the British at Aden. The 
British occupation of certain islands in the Red Sea was 
inspired by Italy’s objectionable activities in the Red Sea. 
Britain recognised that the whole military situation in Aden 
Protectorate and Hadramaut would be revolutionised if 
another European Power, particularly Italy obtained a foot¬ 
hold in Yemen for anywhere on the Arabian Littoral. 

It was the recognition of this danger which prompted 
India to advocate a kind of Monroe Doctrine for Arabia. 
Chelmsford had advised : 

“Indeed our policy in regard to Arabia must perforce be 
of the nature of a Monroe Doctrine. We earnestly hope, 
therefore, that in return for compensation elsewhere an 
understanding may be arrived at with the Italian Govt, 
whereby she will admit that the Red Sea islands and 
Western and Southern Arabia are outside the sphere of 
her interest and influence. Mil 

There was, however, nothing much the British could do 
for the time being, except perhaps keeping a watchful eye 
on their dubious ally. Italy was to be assigned no role 
whatever in the Allied scheme of fomenting a revolt in Arabia 
particularly in the revolt of the Idrisi. The same attitude 
reflected itself, it will be seen, in the secret negotiations 
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which were then in progress between the Governments of the 
Allied Powers, concerning the future of the peoples of the 
Arab provinces of the Ottoman Empire. 

On her part, Italy adopted an attitude of non-coopera¬ 
tion with her allies in the conduct of the War in south¬ 
western Arabia, and at the same time renewed her efforts to 
win-over the Idrisi of Asir for an alliance with a view to 
eventually estranging him from the British. She did all that 
she could to get the Anglo-Idrisi Treaty of April 1915 nulli¬ 
fied, and continuously poisoned the Idrisi’s ears aeainst the 
British. 

The Angto-ldrisi Moves 

The Treaty of April 1915 had envisaged an Anglo-Idrisi 
coopeiation during the War against their common enemies, 
but excluding from the list the Imam of Yemen. No tangible 
result, however, came off this treaty for nearly one year of its 
duration, and for all practical purposes the treaty remained 
just a useless scrap of paper. The British soon learnt that 
the Idrisi had Been misusing his friendship with the British 
for his personal political gains in south-western Arabia in 
total disregard of the former’s war needs. He was even sus¬ 
pected of playing a double game. The Home authorities 
decided, therefore, to reach the root of the matter, and with 
that end in view sent Colonel Jacob to Zezan, the headquar¬ 
ters of the Idrisi in January 1916. 

Jacob arrived in Zezan in H.M.S. ‘Minto’ at 12.30 noon 
on 6 January, accompanied by Colonel Wauhope and Major 
Bradshaw, the General Staff Officer, who came to study the 
military situation, and to gather whatever information he 
could relating to Italy’s moves vis-a-vis Idrisi. These 
Officers were met by the Wazir of the Idrisi, the crafty Ba 
Sahi, who came aboard and informed the party members 
after the usual pleasantries that the Imam would be able to 
meet them after dark, and on shore. 2 The party therefore 
got ashore only after 6.30 P.M. The members were then 
conducted to a house where ‘upstairs in an ante-room the 
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Idrisi met (them) standing and after the usual salutations 
conducted (them) to an inner private room where he himself 
seated on a couch and gave (them) places on chairs on each 
side’. 2 * The Idrisi’s minister (Ba Sahi) ‘was constantly 
present, and did not allow his master to discuss matters 
except in his presence’. 24 

At the meeting, which lasted several hours, the Idrisi 
and the British discussed a wide range of topics, comprising 
Southern Red Sea patrol policy, trade with Jeddah, Idrisi’s 
foreign trade, port clearance to Idrisi’s dhows, supplies to 
Turks, the firing on H.M.S. ‘Lanka’s boats, the Idrisi’s 
animus against the Turks, his political and military/naval 
movements, relations with the Sharif of Mecca, the Sanusai 
and Imam Yahya. It was held in a cordial atmosphere, 
with the Idrisi eventually promising to look after British 
interests as well. 

From a military point of view, however, the ‘great’ cor¬ 
diality established through the talks was not really of much use 
immediately. “He cannot in his present (political) situation 
be relied”. Major Bradshaw observed upon his return from 
Zezan, “ to draw any Turks northwards from the Lahej as 
the threat he creates is not truly sufficient.”-’ 5 The Idrisi 
was of military value to British as an ally, by the mere fact 
of his unfriendliness towards the Turks and the Imam, rather 
than by any action he could take. 

Another element of weakness that hampered Anglo- 
Idrisi relations throughout the War, lay in the pool efforts of 
the various Arab agencies to bring the important Chiefs of 
Arabia under a common banner independent of the Powers 
patronage. Thus, the Sharif of Mecca, Husain was seen to 
be busy, during the month of January 1914, trying to effect 
a reconciliation between the Idrisi and the Imam. 2 * 

This was the time when reports were pouring in of the 
double dealings of the Sharif; and the much talked about 
Jehad was yet to be launched. 

The British Government declared in March 1916 that 
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they would support any Arab Chief joining hands against 
Turkey. Simultaneously, they also announced that ‘moral* 
support will be given to the concept of Arab Unity, but only 
after the War, ‘or whenever the Arabs chose to demonstrate 
it by combining effectively’. 27 As if to prove their point they 
ordered the despatch of 500,000 rounds of the much needed 
weterli ammunition for the Idrisi from Marseilles, on 
13 May 19I6. 28 

The Sultanates 

The fall of Lahej was, we have seen, a momentous 
happening in south-western Arabia. It was attended by 
serious consequences, both for the British and for the Sulta¬ 
nates of the Aden hinterland. The latter were stirred from 
their complacency and the result was that a good many of 
them embarked upon a course of, what the British described, 
a mad adventure. Falling in this category were the Sultanates 
of Fadthli, Bani Kasid (Lower Yaffai), Upper Yaffai (Yawfe) 
the Sheriff of Behan and other stipendiaries of the Upper 
Yaffai, the Aulaki, and the Hadramaut Sultanates of Sher 
and Mokalla. 

The Fadthli 

The Fadthli Sultan urged by fear, and seeing what befell 
the Abdali at Lahej, answered the Pasha’s call to Lahej. The 
Resident protested at his action and later a small contingent 
from Aden checked the Turkish advance on Harar by the 
reconnaissance of 12 January 1916, when the British had 
their best engagement against the Turks. Following this, the 
Aden Resident pressed for a sympathetic consideration of the 
Fadthli’s aberration He wrote : 

“We shall not blame Sultan Husain (of Fadthli) for his 
defection, if we view things through his spectacles. He 
knows of our power in ordinary times, but he sees us 
engaged all over the globe, and has noted our with¬ 
drawal from Gallipoli, and the present impasse at Kut- 
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al-Amara. So far as his own tract is concerned the 
Turks are in closer touch with him.*’ 29 

The Government pardoned him, but in March 1916 the 
activities of the Germans near the Shugra port once again 
put the Fadthli Sultan in the dock. What happened was 
that on 14 March the Aulaki Sultan discreetly informed the 
Resident that a suspicious looking foreign (German) vessel 
had been lying off the shores for some time. The Resident 
despatched ‘Northbrook’ to the site, the Sheikh Hurba. The 
search party discovered the ‘suspicious’ vessel, ‘Kemtifahoat’, 
a 200 ton sailing schooner, but found that it had been 
abandoned. It contained certain coded German and Arabic 
papers and a chart indicating that the vessel had sailed from 

Jawa by Madagascar with the intention of landing at Fuwwa 

or Burum (Mokalla’s main ports), and proceeding further 
via Balahaf and Shugra (a Fadthli port) and then by road to 
Lahej. The Fadthli admitted that the party went via Shugra 
and also that the passengers were recognised as Germans. 
He also admitted having been told by the party (comprising 
just one officer and five gunmen) that they were going to 
Lahej by road. The party’s arrival in Lahej (capital of 
Abdali) was confirmed by the British agent. The members 
of the party were last seen at Imad on 16 March 1916, during 

the course of a fighting in which all the six of them lost their 
lives. 

The Government of India granted Fadthli a special 
‘tactical’ pardon for a second time, and his stipend was also 
not stopped, but only suspended for a brief period. The 
reason given, quite interestingly was : 

“...stoppage of Fadthli’s stipend would merely confirm 
Sultan in his pro-Turkish attitude without operating as 
a serious detriment on others. Such stoppage more¬ 
over would prove embarrassing later after the War when 
we would have to re-establish our relations with the 
Fadthli”. 90 
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Lower Yaffai and Upper Yajfai 

When the War broke out, the Sultan of Lower Yaffai 
(also known as the Bani Kasid Sultanate) was already anti- 
British and anti-Fadthli. His animosity was continued by 
his successor, who was widely known as a Turcophobe. How¬ 
ever, he did not command respect, or even fear, amongst his 
people, many of whom professed friendship with the British. 

Quite different was the case in the Upper Yaffai Sulta¬ 
nate. Here, while the Chief was pro-British, his tribesmen 
favoured the Turks. These people had long resented their 
exclusion from the British ‘circle of friends’, since they 
received no stipends. Goaded by this non-recognition of 
their claims some of these ‘malcontents’ had for a long time 
been in touch with the Imam. Consequently, the descent of 
the Yemeni and Turkish forces opened an avenue for securing 
loot, plunder and some monetary considerations from 
the Pasha. Among these, the Beda particularly was in 
direct communication with the Imam. As for those who 
were within the ‘circle of friends’, even their loyalty could 
not be taken for granted, as they were notoriously known to 
be vacilatory in times of crises. They were, however, not 
expected to assist the Pasha in arms against the British. 

The Aulaki 

The Turks failed to win over the Aulaki Sultans who 
enjoyed a position of eminence in the Hadramaut. In fact, 
the whole of Hadramaut remained quite quiescent during the 
period of turmoil that engulfed the western Sultanates. 

The Sher and Mokalla Sultanate 

Sher and Mokalla Sultanate enjoyed extensive sway over 
many of the eastern coastal tribes of the Aden Hinterland; 
the rest being under their principal rival and arch enemy, the 
Kathiri Sutanate of Qishn and Socotra. Sir bin Ghalib, 
Chief of Sher and Mokalla was a British protege, and when 
the World War broke out he was involved in a fierce rivalry 
with the Kathiris, mainly over oversea* trade. After coming 
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in to power (1912) Sir Ghalib immensely developed his main 

port Mokalla, 400 km . from Aden and also extended his 
sway over the eastern coast. 

th , ™' S * attracted the attention or som. of 

the other out.,de Powers, notably Turks, Intatn and Italy, 
mam s plan included an advance on Sher fSHlRt a 
Mokalla through Beda. Thou* the laL'Lc^J, 
repulsed an Imami attack, on 21 March 1916, the Imam did 
not lose hope, and was busy contemplating yet another fierce 
attack. Similarly, Italian designs in and around Hadramaut 
were also, by 1916. well known. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Aden Resident 
recommended an all out help to the Sher and Mokalla Suita- 
nate. He wrote : 

“It is important and certainly more obligatory upon us 
as dealing with a Trucial chief, to support the Kaiti 
Sultan in the extreme eastern corner of the Protectorate 
Kaiti is entirely at our mercy and is not likely to 
abandon our cause. He was the most influential Chief 
and for this reason, and looking to his prospective value 

to us he was recommended in the title bestowed upon 
him”.* 1 p 

"By supporting Idrisi on the west and Kaiti on the east 
strategy and policy would work in a favourable combi¬ 
nation”.* 2 

Accordingly, the British encour iged bin Ghalib’s efforts, 
and with their cooperation and blessings the recalcitrant 
Wahidis of Balahaf were brought under the suzerainty of the 
Sher and Mokalla Sultanate, in April 1916. The occasion 
was used to conclude an agreement between the two -Sulta¬ 
nates. This agreement came to be known as the Kaiti- 
Wahidi Agreement of 1916. 

One of the clauses of the Kaiti-Wahidi agreement bound 
the contracting parties to ‘wage war and conclude peace’. It 
also stipulated that‘their (Kaiti and Wahidi’s) enemies and 
friends shall be identically one’.** Through another clause 
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the Sultan of Sher and Mokalla (bin Ghalib) promised that 
he ‘will have no right whatever to interfere with the terms of 
the British—Wahidi Protectorate Treaty, nor with the privi¬ 
leges, concessions, stipend etc. granted by the British Govern¬ 
ment. 34 .. . . 

These two clauses amply safeguarded British political 

interests in the Sher and Mokalla Sultanate as well as in the 
Wahidi (of Balahaf) Sultanate. The Treaty on the whole 
strengthened the position of the Sher and Mokalla Sultanate 
vis-a-vis the Kathiris of Quisn & Socotra, and also of the 
British vis-a-vis the Turks, Imam, Idrisi and the Italians 

It may thus be seen that by mid 1916 neither the Idrisi 
nor Yahya, nor indeed the various Yemeni Chiefs (i.e. the 
adventurous Chiefs working at the behest of the Turks) 
brought any noticeable change in the situation which was 
created by the fall of Lahej. The British were rightly accused 
of impotence (and even treachery) for not liberating Lahej 
and other Sultanates which fell easy prey to the Irnamic 
advance. Yet, it should be admitted that the British arrange¬ 
ments with the Asir surely did create a situation of deadlock 
in which the Idrisi of Asir balanced Yahya, and baulked his 
further advance, towards Aden, and that was surely some¬ 
thing gained. Britain also came to possess a few more of the 
Red Sea Islands—Kamran, Farsan etc., which was no mean 
gain. Nor was Britain in any mood of relinquishing these 
valuable islands, as can be seen by an agreement concluded 
between the War Office and the India Office to halve the 
total expenses, and divide the revenue.” This much had 
been achieved, at least, during the one year from the fall ot 
Lahej to the advent of the Arab revolt. 
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CHAPTER IX 


FIRST WORLD WAR AND THE 
TWO YEMENS 


PART-III 


ARAB REVOLT, TURKEY’S DEFEAT AND 
THE AFTERMATH 
(1916-1919) 

The Sharif of Mecca, Husain, declared his revolt in June 
1916. Though widely publicised as an ‘Arab Revolt’, it was 
essentially an Anglo-Frtnch reply to the Turco-German 
mobilisation of Islam against the Allied Powers. For over a 
year and a half, Germany and Turkey had been ceaselessly 
instigating the Muslims, under the ‘oppressive’ rule of one 
Allied Power or the other, to rise against the ‘Infidel’, in the 
name of Islam. The tactics they adopted differed from 
country to country, and from place to place; fomentation 
ol Muslim discontent and fanaticism in India, working up 
of tribesmen and nationalist in Peru for rebellion along the 
coast, private murders in provincial capitals and pressure on 
Government at the Capita), in Egypt the working of 
sympathy with ex-Khedive and the nationalist revolutio¬ 
naries, in Yemen the alliance with the Imam of Sa’ana, in 
Ncjd subventioning of Ibn Rashid, in Kerbala area playing 
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upon the Shia fanaticism, in Maskat formation of rebellion 
against the Sultan through the native agents from East 
Africa, and in the Aden hinterland, exhorting the ‘liberated’ 
Arabs of Lahej, Fadthli etc., to unite and drive the British 
‘to the sea’. These efforts were not wholly successful, as 
there were numerous elements of weakness, like the wide¬ 
spread discontent against the Committee rule in Turkey itself, 
dislike of clergy for the Young Turks, Arabs’ dislike of the 
Turks, and the disunion between the Shias and the Sunnis. 
Quite expectedly, England and France hustled these weak - 
nesses into the ‘Arab Revolt’ wagon, with a view to alienat¬ 
ing the Arabs from the Turks. They chalked out a strategy 
of backing the Arab speaking peoples against the Turkish 
Government on one consistent and logical plank, and chose 
Sharif Husain of Mecca to lead the rebellion. 

The strategy required, however, a close coordination 
between the various Arab agencies in Arabia particularly 
Husain, Imam of Yemen, and the Idrisi cl Asir, and therein 
lay the greatest element of weakness in the Allied plan. For, 
the differences between the three protentates had been 
irreconcilable, and all efforts made in the past to bring them 
together on a common plank had been fruitless. 

Of the three, Imam Yahya was, from the British point 
of view, the hardest nut to crack. He was in league with the 
Young Turk rulers at Constantinople, and their faithful ally 
since the Agreement of 1911. He had been cooperating with 
the Turks in their war efforts in Yemen and elsewhere, and 
was instrumental in the advance of July 1915 on Lahej and 
other Aden Sultanates. Yet, the British hoped to rope him 
in, harping on the Imam’s much publicised claim as the 
‘Commander of the Faithful’ and his non-recognition of the 
Ottoman Sultan as the ‘Khalifa’. He was for a time 
favourably disposed towards the Sharif of Mecca, could per¬ 
haps be persuaded to recognise the latter’s premier position 
as the chief spokesman of the Arabs, though not as Khalifa. 

The Idrisi of Asir was a close ally of the British, 
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particularly since the treaty of April 1915. He had cooperated 
in British efforts in the Red Sea, and was instrumental in 
holding both Italians and the Imam in check during the early 
phases of the World War. Yet, it was his neutrality, rather 
than any clear positive assistance, which had paid the 
dividends; and neutrality was hardly the thing Britain and its 
ally France had been fishing for during this later phase of the 
War. Secondly, the Idrisi’s territorial, political and religious 
disputes with the Sharif of Mecca (Husain) made the task of 
bringing the two allies together even more difficult. Even 
their godfathers, Cairo (Egypt) of the Sharif, and India of 
the Idrisi, had tried hard but failed to bring the two together. 
It was the total failure of that effort that had prompted India 
to find an alternative to Idrisi for the positive role, in the 
person of lbn Saud, another chieftain of the area with consi¬ 
derable influence. But then, lbn Saud also had plans of his 
own which surely came in the way of his being accepted as 
an all-Arab leader. Saud was also not acceptable to the 
Cairo authorities to whom cooperation of Arab leaders with 
the Sharif was synonymous with taking orders from him. 

In 1916, no single independent or semi-independent 
Arab potentate enjoyed the same prestige, temporal and 
spiritual, as the Grand Sharif of Mecca. He was a lineal 
descendent of the Prophet through Fatima, hereditary chief 
of the Koreish tribe and keeper of the shrines and Holy 
Places, Prince of the Holy land of Hedjaj, leader of the most 
numerous Bedawi Confederacy, Midian, and of North Asir, 
and had been courted in alliance by some of the most power¬ 
ful constituents of the large Anazeb group in the Syrian desert. 
An Arab Holy War, not truly and actively promoted by him, 
would be a poor affair; one discountenanced by him would 
he a farce Cairo sent to him a grant-in-aid of £ 23,000 
which was all he had actually asked by way of assistance. 
The Agreement stipulated the creation of an ‘Independent 
Arab Federated State’ in the heart of Arabia excluding the 
Iraqi provinces (Baghdad and Basra), while leaving aside the 
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question of the French controlled Syria for a peaceful and 
amicable settlement after the War (Both Britain & France 
agreed to take up the matter after the War). Britain was 
offered vast commercial and political privileges in this 
proposed Arab state and an assurance to maintain the 
existing commercial & political rights. 

A few weeks before Husain raised the banner of the 
revolt, however, Britain (represented by Mark Sykes), and 
France (represented by Georges Picot) signed a secret 
agreement, providing for the partition of the decrepit Otto¬ 
man Empire. In terms of the agreement, signed on 16 
May 1916, France was to acquire directly (or even indirectly) 
the whole of Syria, the Lebanon, Cilicia as well as Mosul, 
while Britain was to be compensated in the Transjordan, Iraq, 
and northern Palestine. The secret agreement ran counter to 
many of the assurances given to the Arabs whom Britain and 
France had raised in revolt, and slighted many of the local 
British officers who had been helping the Arabs, notably 
Thomas Edward Lawrence. 1 The agreement was curiously 
silent over the fate of the Arabs of Palestine whose very 
existence had been threatened by the conspirational Jewish 
immigration. However, neither Sharif Husain, nor in fact 
any of the other participants in the Arab Revolt learnt 
about the secret agreement immediately, and they continued 
their ‘Revolt’ in earnest and with great enthusiasm. 

Even as the plans for the revolt were being drawn, 
British authorities at Cairo, now realising the usefulness of 
the Idrisi, requested their counterparts in India & Arabia to 
rope in the Asiri Chief. The High Commissioner of Britain 
in Egypt wrote to the Indian Viceroy, on 1 June 1916, thus : 
“Offensive operations at this juncture against the Turks 

on part of the Idrisi would.greatly assist Sharif’s 

operations in the Hedjaj and also benefit situation at 
Aden. To give him all possible assistance at an early 
date and endeavour to secure active cooperation 
between him. Sharif, and if possible of Imam against the 
Turks would seem very desirable.” 1 
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Cairo was thus still optimistic about a triangular Sharifal, 
Imamic and Idrisi cooperation in a common cause against 
the Ottoman Empire. 

After seven days, when the Idrisi had still not joined 
the rebellion, Cairo vehemently suggested occupation of his 
port Lohaya (Loheiya) by the British as hostage for his 
action. 3 The suggestion was turned down, upon intervention 
by India, which later persuaded the Idrisi to at least 
commence anti-Turkish activities in the Red Sea—Aden 
Gulf region. 

On 12 June 1916 the Idrisi agreed to cooperate with the 
British forces. It was arrangeed that an assault would be 
made on the coastal settlement of Qunfudha, midway 
between Jeddah and Jaijan. During the next week British 
ships shelled the Turkish military garrison at Qunfudha, 
while a contingent of Idrisi (Asiri) forces handled the rear¬ 
guard action. At this juncture a contingent of Sharifal 
forces also arrived, and with that the operation no longer 
remained smooth for the allies & the British. 

The Qunfudha Episode 

After the Idrisi agreed to assist the British assault on 
Qunfudha, doubts still persisted in the minds of a section of 
concerned authorities at Cairo, and even at Aden, and they 
made no pretence of their suspicions. Captain Lancelot N. 
Turton, one of the ‘special’ Officers posted at Aden, cau¬ 
tioned in one of his despatches that the Tdrisi’s operations 
be very carefully watched, as (should the Arab rising 
successfully break the Turkish yoke in Arabia) the Idrisi 
(Asiri) (would) eventually take an offensive action against the 
Sharif, should a favourable opportunity occur. 4 Such advices 
naturally delayed the departure of arms and ammunitions to 
the Idrisi and caused the latter’s annoyance. Aden Residency 
consistenlty spoke in favour of the Idrisi, expressing its full 
confidence and trust in him as the true ally of the British. 
Also, Aden consistently held that of all the Arab potentates 
of the Area only the Idrisi could effectively carry out the 
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plans drawn by the British. 5 In fact Aden even preferred 
dropping the Imam altogether so as to win over the Idrisi of 
Asir completely. 6 

However, the arrival of the Sharifal forces at Qunfudha, 
in the midst of the Idrisi attack, obliged the British to choose 
between the Sharif and the Idrisi. The British chose the 
Sharif, and politely they asked the Idrisi to withdraw his 
forces. 7 The Idrisi at first refused to oblige 8 but later on 
agreed on the condition that a representative of the Sharif 
would be present at the time of the withdrawal.® The episode 
left the Idrisi with a deep bitterness against the British, and 
therefore marked a turning point in Anglo-Idrisi relations. 
When asked several months later as to why he had not been 
fighting the enemy, the Idrisi scornfully replied : 

“With reference to our keeping quiet and not fighting 
the enemy there are reasons... We had not till recently 
been equipped with the necessary quantity of ammunition 

to oppose the enemy.(secondly), when we had taken 

active action in Kunfudha (Qunfudha) direction, such 
action was met by objection raised by Sharif of Mecca, 
and on knowing wishes of (the British) Government we 
reiurned... If (the British) Government will not make 
some fixed unchangeable arrangement for us, all our 
doings will be barren of results whenever differences 
(will) arise.” 

On the Imam factor the Idrisi wrote : 

“Again there is the case of the Imam Yahya (of Yemen) 
and the Turks which is closely linked, and so it is impos¬ 
sible to advance against the one without taking action 
against the other, with a view to separating the two 
forces and compelling each of them to operate on its 
respective terrain.” 

And finally, on the Sharif factor, the Idrisi complained : 
“Further, we hear that Ibn Uraifan has brought a letter 
from Mecca to Ibn al Haig. Your Honour is fully 
aware that such procedure will not forward our policy so 
long as the Yemen is concerned”. 10 
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The Idrisi concluded by saying that he was still open for 
negotiations and suggested mediation between him and the 
Imam, through the Lahej Sultan. 11 His preference for the 
Abdali Sultan was based on two considerations. One factor 
was the respect which the Sultan commanded. Secondly, the 
Abdali being anti-imam the Idrisi was sure of a favourable 
verdict. 

Britain decided, however, that ‘the Idrisi be politely 
advised to come to terms with Ha>hid Wa Bakil tribes at 
once*, and also that ‘further endeavours be made to win over 
the Imam by the offer of full subsidies’. 12 The Idrisi was 
further to be asked to ‘undertake that neither he, nor Hashid 
Wa Bakil will attack Imam bin Yahya unless (the latter) 
refuses our overtures and openly joins the Turks*. 13 The ser¬ 
vices of Hashid Bakil tribe were eventually enlisted at the 
cost of £ 7000 a month (Rs. 1,05,000) to be paid through 
the Idrisi. 14 

These instructions left the Idrisi with no doubt as to 
Britain’s preference for the Imam. He bitterly grudged the 
reality; for the Imam was not even in an informal alliance 
with the British, whereas Britain and the Idrisi were bound 
by a regular treaty. The Qunfudha episode thus opened his 
eyes, and taught him a bitter lesson. The British upon whom 
he had placed so much reliance and trust, had betrayed him 
in order to appease the Sharif. After the harrowing experi¬ 
ence was over, the Idrisi, therefore, started a little diploma¬ 
tic game of his own. 

Thus, the Tdrisi was seen clandestinely negotiating with 
the Italians for a deal in October 1916. 15 The Italian Govern¬ 
ment, when contacted, confirmed the talks having been in 
progress between the Idrisi and the (Italian) Governor of 
Eritrea, though they assured that the objective of the deli¬ 
berations was not to harm British interests in any manner. 18 

Similarly, the Idrisi adopted an attitude of non-coopera¬ 
tion with the Sharifal Jehadi forces in south-western Arabia. 
He refused to assist the Sharif’s envoy Yahya Abdul Rahman 
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to Imam 17 and put forward obstacles in the way of another 
Sharifal envoy to the Aden Protectorate during November 
1916. 18 

Commenting upon his behaviour, the Aden Resident 
wrote : 

“Idrisi has clearly no inclination to befriend Imam or to 
assist us to establish friendly relations. He was averse 
to Meccan envoy Yahya Abdul Rahman’s journey to see 
the Imam, and put obstacles in his way. Idrisi’s policy 
is certainly to keep ourselves and Imam apart.” 19 

Idrisi demanded possession of the coast line as far as 
Mokha and including Hodeida and Zabid. This could be 
done only at the expense of the Imam. In fact, as the Resi¬ 
dent explained, the very mention of such terms was enough 
to widen the breach between the two. 

Such activities on the part of the Idrisi made the British 
even more conscious of their growing dilemma in south¬ 
western Arabia. When they sought the alliance of the Imam 
against the Turks the two combined and marched their forces 
into the Aden Protectorate. When they turned to the Idrisi 
for help the exigencies of the overall war-time situation 
required a reapproachemcnt with the Imam, which cost them 
the friendship of the Idrisi. However, they tried to wriggle 
out of the situation by immediately supplying to the Idrisi 
a substantially large quantity of gun equipment and 
ammunition. 20 

This, however, did not satisfy the Idrisi, who still 
maintained that th: British had consciously driven him to the 
wall. The British declined to give any further aid, especially 
in view of the fact that Cairo and Khartoum both supported 
Husain and even the local tribes at Qunfudha did not favour 
the Idrisi; they relinquished the ‘mere upstart’ 21 who had 
been initially brought in only as a counter to Italy. 

Following this, the Idrisi naturally had little interest left 
in continuing ‘a cooperation that was going to mean Sharifal 
territorial and propaganda victories’. 22 He decided to 
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discontinue his cooperation with the British. Accordingly, 
when the latter approached him (the Idrisi) on the Farsan 
Islands in early 1917, he replied venomously, that there 
would no longer be any need to hoist British flag at Farsan, 
as ‘British power would have vanished from the Red Sea’. 23 

Actually, Britain wanted to occupy the Farsan Islands, 
but in the name of the Idrisi, to satisfy the Italians. 24 The 
Idrisi also realised that after all a bad bargain was bettern 
than no bargain, for he had nothing on paper that guaranteed 
his possession of the Farsans. Accordingly, he agreed, and a 
supplementary treaty on the Islands was signed on 22 January 
1917. This treaty came to be known as the ‘Supplementary 
Treaty on the Farsans’. 

Terms of the Supplementary Treaty on Farsans 

(a) Al-Idrisi was recognised as possessor of the Farsan 
islands; 

(b) the Idrisi in return pledged himself not to cede, 
sell or lease the Islands; 

(c) Britain promised to protect ‘Asir* from outside 
interference, to aid in postwar development, to exert 
every effort to replace al-Idrisi in control if he 
should be forced into exile (presumably by Imam or 
by Sharif), and finally to supply military aid for an 
indefinite period. 

Viceroy Chelmsford recommended approval of the treaty 
without revision, on the understanding that postwar circums¬ 
tances would no doubt provide the opportunity for a 
revision. 21 This treaty remained in force till the death of the 
Idrisi in 1923, and the subsequent absorption of Asir into 
Saudi Arabia. 

As was planned, Italy was informed of the occupation of 
the Farsans after the conclusion of the above ‘supplementary’ 
treaty. Left with no other alternative, Italy accepted the 
fact, but she nevertheless continued to demonstrate her 
interest in south-western Arabia, particularly in Asir by various 
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means. If for nothing else, she would want to participate in 
the International deliberations concerning this part of the 
world after the war was over. She would want ‘to be borne 
constantly in mind when the Red Sea was mentioned’.* 6 

The occupation of Farsan islands by the British in the 
name of the Idrisi brought forth vehement protests from other 
Powers as well, notably Turkey and Germany. Both these 
Powers regarded the Anglo-Idrisi step as an act of blatant 
aggresion. 

The Overtures to Imam 

In July 1917 Home Government transferred control of 
Aden military operations to the War Office and the political 
authority to Cairo for better coordination of War efforts in 
south-western Arabia. Simultaneously, Jacob (now Colonel) 
was appointed as Liason Officer at Cairo between the British 
High Commissioner for Egypt and the authorities at Aden. 17 
It was a War-time measure and was to be reviewed at the end 
of the War. 

Diplomatic reversal of the Idrisi during the Qunfudha 
episode led the Imam to believe that he could now dictate 
terms to the British for a settlement. Accordingly, he sent 
his reply in July 1917 to the latest British offer of an Anglo- 
Imami alliance (or treaty) against the Turks. His terms 
included : 

(a) Imam to hold the whole of Yemen, north and south, 
excluding only Aden, and including Asir and 
Hadramaut, while all Yemen sea ports which used 
to belong to his predecessors were to be handed 
over to him, 

(b) Removal of Idrisi from Arabia, 

(c) British Government to have no communication with 
the people of Yemen except through the Imam or 
with his knowledge. 88 

As was expected, the British dismissed the above propo¬ 
sals as ‘preposterous’, and declined to commit themselves to 
such Imamic adventurism. 29 
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THE EASTERN SULTANATES 

The Turks and the Hadramaut Sultanates (Kathiri and Kaiti) 

In the ever present animosity between the two principal 
coastal sultanates of the Hadramaut, the Kaiti of Sher and 
Mokallaand the Kathiri of Qishn and Socotra, the Turks of 
Yemen found yet another fully ripe area for volatile intrigues 
against the British. Since the Kaiti Sultan, Sheikh 
Mohammad bin Mohsin Ghalib, was the acknowledged 
British protege there, the Turks obviously concentrated on 
the Kathiri (Qishn) Sultan, and specially on his agent, the 
notorious mischief monger, Saiyid Abdur Rahman Ibn 
Obaidullah. It was through him that the Yemeni Turks, 
sitting several hundred miles away, stirred the local Arab 
population, the Hadhramis, to rise against the Kaiti-Britiih 
domination. Kaiti Chief, bin Ghalib, obviously appealed to 
the British. 

Aden recommended an immediate support to the Kaiti, 
backed by a lump-sum gift of Rs. 50,000. For, he held that 
Saiyid Abdur Rahman had been intriguing not only in the 
Hadramaut, but also at Lahei. 80 The Home authorities 
agreed, in December 1916, and the gift soon arrived in 
Mokalla. 

This, however, did not help much, and the weak Kaiti 
failed to suppress Abdur Rahman. Bin Ghalib accordingly 
again approached Aden for a greater financial assistance. 
Actually, the Kathiri chiefs, aided by their Turkish collabora¬ 
tors, had moved upto Seyun and had also successfully moved 
the Humbadi, behind the Sher port, into open acts of rebel¬ 
lion against the Kaitis. The latter asked for guns, rifles and 
ammunition, and a loan of Rs. 4,000,000. 

Aden and Cairo both strongly recommended fulfilment of 
the Kaiti Sultanate’s wishes. “Sultan and his Ministers have’', 
Wingate wrote from Cairo, “inspite of threats remained 
absolutely loyal, and have used their efforts to keep 
neighbouring tribes loyal, and maintenance of peace and 
quiet throughout the War amongst the tribes to east and 
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north-east of Aden is largely due to their example and 
influence”.* 1 

Accepting the above recommendation, the Home 
authorities presented the Kaiti Sultan 400 rifles along with 
'>500,000 rounds, and two 10 pounder mountain guns with 
sufficient ammunitions. 12 

After some time, and with a view to cutting at the root 
of the problem, the British arranged a truce between the 
warring Chiefs, the Kaiti and the Kathiri, towards the end of 
1918, and later an agreement, in April I919.’ 1 This had 
the desired effect, of quietening the Kathiri intriguers. In 
any case, Turkey’s crushing defeat at Jerusalem on 8 

December 1917 :| * had already taken away the fire from the 

Kathiris. 

In March 1918 the new Bolshevik Government in Russia 
published, in order to discredit the previous Tsarist Govern¬ 
ment, the contents of the ‘Sykes-Picot’ and other secret War¬ 
time agreements relating to the ‘division’ of the Asiatic 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire after the War. The Sykes- 
Picot agreement, which was concluded between France and 
Britain on 16 May 1916, had provided for a partition of the 
Ottoman Empire between Britain and France after the War. 
France was to acquire directly or indirectly, the whole of 
Syria, the Lebanon, Cilicia and Mosul, while Britain was to 
be compensated in what was subsequently known as Trans¬ 
jordan, Iran and northern Palestine. The Constantinople 
Agreement of April 1915 similarly also provided that after 
the War Constantinople and the hinterland of the Dardanelles 
and Bosphorus would eventually be incorporated in the 

Russian Empire, provided of course that Britain and France 

•achieved their aims in (and around) the Near East, and 
elsewhere'. 

Russian objective in publishing (and also publicising) the 
terms of the above secret treaties had been, apart from 
discrediting the former Tsarist government, to create a rift 
amongst the ‘Capitalist’ countries of the West, so that their 
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threatened and combined assualt on the new ‘socialist’ regime 
in ‘Soviet’ Russia might be weakened. However, the word 
reached Arabia, where it at once created a widespread and 
sharp discontent, especially amongst the active collaborators 
of the Arab Revolt. After March 1918 the Anglo-French 
hoax of an Arab Confederacy through an organised revolt 
was no more valid in Arabia. The Arabs were disillusioned, 
disheartened and desolate. No more would they listen to the 
sugar-coated counsels of their ‘treacherous’ friends, in the 
attainment of their aspirations. The people of the Aden 
Protectorate hinterland and specially those of D’thala Amiri, 
Audhali, Abdali of Lahej, Yaffai, Beda of Aulaki, who fell 
prey to the Turco Yemeni aggression, similarly could not 
forgive the British for dishonouring their treaty 
obligations. Defeat, coupled with knowledge that in the 
Protectorate the British took measures only to safeguard the 
Aden Settlement and the adjoining waterworks, while 
deliberately, in the name of expediency, leaving the north¬ 
western border sultanates for absorption by the Turks. To 
the Protectorate Arabs, Britain’s failure to protect them from 
Turco-Yemeni-German onslaughts was not simply a matter 
of losing prestige; it was a clear breach of faith. 

Allenborough’s triumphant march into Jerusalem shattered 
Turkey’s resistance, and set the pace for the final defeat, and 
the dissolution, of the Ottoman Empire The Maggido 
march of September 1918 dealt to it a death blow; Turkey 
surrendered on 30 October at Mudres, on the Lamnos island, 
and signed and armistice. She undertook to disarm and 
demobilise all its forces and also to place its territories at the 
victorious Allied Powers’ disposal. Following this, the Allies 
established a military administration at Constantinople and 
almost immediately set off to the task of the collection of arms 
However, the armistice, far from settling long standing 
disputes, created fresh problems for the British at Aden. For, 
immediately upon the surrender by Turkey, Imam bin Yahya 
proclaimed independence of Yemen and also declared that 
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the Turkish surrender was not binding on him.'® At the same 
time, large (armed) hordes of Arabs from Subeihi and other 
Sultanates (Adeni) began collecting at Lahej, to plunder the 
town aud rob its people as soon as the Turks evacuated the 
place. 

When contacted, the Imam told the General Officer 
Commanding Aden that since the Turkish Government owed 
him large sums of money for the upkeep of the Turkish 
troops during the war, he would not allow a single Turkish 
official or soldier to leave Yemen unless the debts were 
cleared. 3 ' Said Pasha Turkish Governor-General, also 
expressed his ‘helplessness’ in view of the Imam’s veto, and 
conveyed that he could not pull out the remaining Turkish 
forces unless the ‘debt’ issue was settled. As for the G.O.C. 
Aden, though he felt that ‘if the necessary authority is given 
to their commanders, then the surrender of Turkish forces at 
Lahej and on the Red Sea Littoral (could be) carried out 
independently of the Imam’, he stated that ‘the forces station¬ 
ed at Sa’ana, including considerable number of non- 
combatants and families (were) without doubt in power of the 
stubborn Imam. 37 This was confirmed by Said Pasha, who 
subsequently received a telegram from the Imam in which 
he urged him to continue the war, promising him help in 
food, reinforcements and money. 38 

The British, flushed with victory, and finding no reason 
why they should be cowed down by a ‘petty’ and defeated 
potentate, ordered the Aden authorities on 5 December 1918, 
to demand ‘immediate surrender’ by the Governor-General 
of Yemen, as well as by the Imam. The Imam (Yahya) 
replied, as the G.O C. Aden informed on 15 December, 1918 
that ‘until the Powers decide to hand over the country 
(Yemen) to him the Imam refuses to permit the Turkish 
detachments to leave’. 3 * Realising that there was no point 
in continuing a fruitless discussion, the British ordered 
military action, at to drive out the Imamic forces from the 
occupied areas of the Aden Protectorate. 40 
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In a swift operation, which was carried out the same 
day (15 December 1918), the British forced the surrender of 
the Imamic garrison stationed at Lahej. One hundred and 
seventy four Officers and two thousand four hundred one 
other ranks surrendered along with 24 guns, 6 machine guns, 
2500 rifles, 159 women and children. 41 

Even this, however, failed to bring about the much 
desired submission of the Imam, who continued to maintain 
his hostile demeanour. He still refused to let the Turkish 
garrison in Yemen surrender to the British until the debts due 
to him were cleared. The British reconciled in this situation, 
as indeed they had to, owing to pressures from colleagues to 
refer the issue to the ensuing Peace Conference. 

A somewhat similar problem arose in Asir too, though 
with the gratifying difference that here the ruler, the Idrisi, 
was friendly and cooperative. Clayton, the British Liaison 
Officer in Jaizen, reported on 16 December 1918 that though 
the Turks in Asir were willing to surrender, they had deman¬ 
ded Pounds 100,000 from the Turkish Government to settle 
their local debts. The Idrisi offered generous assistance, 
financial and otherwise ; him own objective being to get rid 
of the Turks at any cost. With his help the British brought 
about the surrender of some eight hundred Turks at Lohaiya, 
on 10 January 1919, and subsequently, at Hodeida as well. 
On 19 January Turkish Officers and other ranks surrendered 
at Sheikh Said. On 7 February Turkish prisoners numbering 
about one thousand were embarked at Shukeika to be 
despatched shortly from Kamran to Suez The balance of the 
Asir garrison was similarly despatched after a week. 4 * 
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i HAPTER X 


CONCLUSION 


The defeat and elimination of Turkey closed a long 
chapter of Anglo-Turkish rivalry in south-western Arabia. 
On the other hand, the emergence, on the debris of the 
Ottoman Empire, of Yemen as an independent state and 
of Imam Yahya as its unquestioned ruler, brought forth a 
new rival, and, of course, fresh problems. While the occupied 
portions of the Aden Protectorate were yet to be freed 
physically, the Imam of Yemen, now independent, threatened 
to continue what he regarded the ‘unfinished’ war, with a 
view to eventually driving the British out of the Aden Pro¬ 
tectorate, South Yemen as he fondly called, ‘into the Sea*. 
He would not let the Turkish garrisons in Yemen surrender 
arms to the victorious Allies, nor indeed would he allow the 
war-time Anglo-Jdrisi (and mainly anti-Yemeni) alliance to 
continue, much less strengthen, in the after years. He 
visualised a new Euro-Asian combination, which would 
strengthen his newly established state, and also cripple Aden 
by developing one of his own ports as the new entrepot for 
the East-West maritime trade. 

Immediately upon the defeat of the Turks, the forces of 
the Imam overran a large area of the Aden Protectorate, a 
process which they continued well upto the middle of 1950’s, 
and occupied approximately 400 sq. km. of the Protectorate 
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territory. Tribes after tribes bound to the British by pro¬ 
tective’ treaties had their lands and properties seized by the 
hostile Zaidis, so that slowly but surely the Imam’s forces 
constricted the area which for many years had formed the 
British Protectorate of Aden. The British saved the‘Settle¬ 
ment’ frontier, which ran some 20 km. around the fortress ol 
Aden, but they allowed the Protectorate frontier, which was 
roughly 60 km. beyond the settlement frontier, to be ravaged 
by the ‘Zaidi Bully’, as the Imam came to be called by the 
Shefais of the northern Protectorate Arabs. Within this area, 
the worst affected were the Sultanates of Yaffai, Aulaqui and 
D’thala. 

The abandonment of Yaffai and Aulaqui to the Imam 
exposed to the Zaidi attack the Sultanates of the coast which 
the British had to retain in any event. The Yaffai country 
had at one time extended to the sea; but, although they no 
longer claimed the whole of their former territory, they main¬ 
tained their demand for Khanfar and other districts in the 
Abyan which had been taken from them by the Fadthlis. 
Under pressure from the British, the Lower Yaffai Sultan had 
made a truce with the (coastal) Fadthli Sultanate, but with 
the prospect of the Yaffai becoming subordinate to the Imam 
while the Fadthli still remaining independent, the old quarrel 
was certainly to be resumed by the Zaidis, ostensibly acting 
on behalf of the Yaffais. The Imam could, in that situation, 
lay claim over the fertile tract of the entire Abyan (belonging 
to the Fadthli), only about 50 km. from Aden. His possession 
of Abyan in turn could cut off the British land communica¬ 
tions with the Fadthli and other Sultanates of the coast. 
With Yaffai, Beda and the Audhali Sultanates all in his 
possessions the Imam could seize the Fadthli territory when- 
ever he pleased. 

Similarly, with the presence of the Imam’s troops in the 
Aulaqui Sultanate, the British could hardly hope to preserve 
the Wahidis of Balahaf, or the other petty tribes (like Ir a 
Haura and Bir Ali) lying along the coast up to the borders of 
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Mokalla. Nor could indeed they prevent the extension of 
his influence over the Hadramaut, and probably Mokalla 
itself. It was so. because like Yaffais, the Aulaqui sway at 
one time also extended upto the coast, and if they were to be 
excluded from the Protectorate and left to the Imam, the 
coast would obviously be again laid open to the Zaidis. 

Thus, the Imam came to hold the key to the most fertile 
portions of the Protectorate, where he could extract revenue 
and also open the road to the comparatively rich districts of 
the Hadramaut. In all this he was apparently impelled by 
historical and religious traditions, and also by an Arab ruler’s 
natural impulse towards expansion in South western Arabia. 
He regarded the British as heretic interlopers from Europe, 
iust as he regarded the Idrisi as an interloper from Africa. 

In the case of the D’thali Sultanates, the continued 
presence of the Imamic forces put the ancient Aden-Taiz 
coffee-route in jeopardy, and definitely affected the trade 
adversely. But the D’thali Sultanate had already fallen prey 
to the Turks when the Imam embarked upon his ‘South- 
Yemeni’ conquest, to be precise, during the delimitation of 
the Aden-Yemen frontier (1902-05). D’thali was at that time 
consciously and deliberately abandoned by the British, for its 
absorption by the Turks, which was the ‘price’ they paid for 
making Turkey agreeable to a speedy demarcation of the 
irksome frontier. The subsequent withdrawal of British 
troops from the D’thala plateau (1906), effected after much 
discussion and amidst loud protests from Aden, paved the way 
for further Turkish encroachments, and slowly but surely the 
Turks continued their advance. The War brought them 
across the plateau, almost at the doorstep of Aden. It was 
through their well established base on the D’thali plateau 
that first the Turks and then the Imamic forces made their 
entry into Lahej and threatend the Settlement of Aden. 

It is on record that on several occasions the Resident 
informed the D’thala Chief that if the Turks did not abstain 
from interfering in his territory he would be assisted by the 
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British troops. The failure to carry out such promises was 
not simply a matter of losing prestige—it was a clear breach 
of faith. 

An article which appeared some years after the War in 
an Arabic Newspaper ‘Fata-al-Arab’, published at 
Damascus, summed up the post-bellum position of the 
British at Aden as simply ‘shameful’. The author wrote : 

“The facts which are known to us lead us to believe that 
English influence is declining (on the shores of Asir, at 
Hodeida and other harbours and on the Yemen coast) 
and is barely restricted to Aden itself—nay that the 
English today are in a shameful position with regard to 
(these regions), for there remains to them nothing but 
Aden and its surrounding districts, the protection of 
which is but nominal, and from which England derives 
no benefit, but on the contrary pays the tribesmen subs¬ 
tantial subsidies while a British envoy who goes into 
their midst is no more than a distinguished guest.” 1 

The above statement may smack a bit of wishful think¬ 
ing, presenting a little exaggerated view of Britain’s changed 
position at Aden, but it is true that at the end of the War the 
British prestige in South-western Arabia was at its lowest 
obb. 

The conventional policy of the British in South-western 
Arabia was dictated by the necessity of securing the imperial 
communications with India, for which purpose it was of vital 
imperial interest to them that no European Power should 
establish itself on the shores of the Red Sea, or in the Gulf 
of Aden area. Likewise, Kamran and Farsan Islands in the 
Red Sea, and the scores of ports on the Aden Hinterland, 
from Ras Sair in the west to the frontiers of Oman in the east 
in the Gulf of Aden, should not be allowed to fall in the 
hands of an outside Power, or into those of an unfriendly 
Arab ruler. British policy towards the three principal rulers 
of the area, namely, the Imam of Yemen, Ibn Saud and the 
Idrisi of Asir, was one of friendship and cooperation; anxious 
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to solve all questions, in a friendly manner. Their interests 
were predominantly political, as affecting liberty and security 
and communications through the Red Sea. 

However, in the attainment of these objectives the British 
at Aden gradually, but surely, created more enemies than 
friends. They aroused the jealousy of the neighbouring 
states who never recognised British locus standi in the region. 
The Imam of Yemen, the most aggressive of Britain’s rivals 
in the area, never gave them a dull moment Surrounded as 
he was by semi-hostile forces, (in the shape of the frontier 
tribesmen of the Aden Protectorate, the Zaranik tribesmen 
on the coast, always truculent and impatient of any outside 
domination, and the Idrisi. with whom he had for long been 
on terms of enmity), the Imam was not entirely without justi¬ 
fication when he became alarmed and suspicious on seeing the 
Aden tribes being supplied with munitions by the Resident, 
and subsequently the Idrisi receiving munitions from British 
sources. From his point of view, the Aden hinterland and 
the Asiri country which once formed portions of the ancient 
domain of his ancestors, had slipped away from his hands, 
and it was his ‘bounden duty’ to bring them back to the fold 
of Al-Yemen’. In his eyes, the Idrisi was no more than an 
upstart and a newcomer in Arabia, with no tradition behind 
him. On their part, the British regarded the Imam as an 
‘aggressor’, in the Aden Protectorate as well as in the Asir. 
They maintained that the Imam could not complain if his 
enemies received a separate amount of material with which to 
defend themselves against his incursions, specially as he 
himself was in a much stronger position as regards war 
material and means of obtaining it. The difference became 
absolutely irreconcilable, and the Imam openly threw his lot 
with the Italians in 1925, by concluding with them a treaty in 
August. 2 After many years, this treaty was to become 
prejudicial to British interests, and a menace to their 
communications with India and the East. 

British policy makers and their apologists have since 
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then maintained that during the War British policy was 
dictated first by a desire to prevent the other Powers from 
acquiring a foothold in Arabia, and secondarily to fill the 
political vecuum resulting upon Turkey’s expulsion from 
Arabia, by acquiring the role of a mediator among the 

various local contenders. To this end ‘they devised a senes 
of treaties with the Arab potentates, designed to obtain a 
sufficient measure of control over them, to keep them from 
internecine strife, and from coquetting with European Powers 
for whom the removal of Turkey s sovereignty had opened 
new door’. The events immediately following the War 
showed how wrong these calculations were. Rather than 
allowing the British to play the role of a mediator amongst 
themselves, the various Arab potentates chose to discard the 

British, and seek the friendship of an ‘untried’ Power. The 

war-time polxy of the British to win over the Imam agams 
,he Turks as well as to secure the alliance of the Idns. of 
Asir against both the Turks and the Imam came u. naughb 
The Idrisi’s cooperation made no impact on - 

the war in south-western Arabia; doing nothing more than 
merely preventing an Idrisi-Imamic alliance w ic mi 
complicated matters for the British. The possibility of such 
an alliance was eslremely remote even in the best days of 
Arab unity; owing primarily to the inherent political and 
religious contradictions between the two states, and also to 
the mutual jealousies and hatred which persisted between 
their rulers. The role of the Anglo-Idrisi alliance in keeping 
the two rulers apart was thus at best, overestimated. The 
two contenders for hegemony in South-western Arabia would 
have remained apart, as indeed they always remained, with 
or without the Anglo-Idrisi alliance. Britain had apparently 
intended to control the various potentates of the area during 
and after the war through an elaborate system of subsidies. 
Their profound experience in such arrangements also per aps 
convinced them that they would succeed. Yet, they failed. 

Why ? 
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The answer is to be found not in British handling of the 
various potentates of the area during the War, but rather in 
the policies they pursued there before the War. The way 
they handled the border problem annoyed the concerned 
parties—Turks, Imam, the various border Sultanates (D’thali, 
Behand, Beda, Yaffai, Aulaqui etc.)—and made them‘enemies 
of the English’. Untimely withdrawal of the British troops 
from D’thala, and the subsequent abandonment of that 
Sultanate—the only one which could have successfully halted 
Imamic advance (situated as it was at the highest altitude and 
possessing the best suited climate for a permanent stationing 
of troops)—left a highly lucrative opening for any adventure 
coming from the Yemeni side. The British had fondly hoped, 
like the proverbial ostrich, that the Demarcation of 1905 had 
put an end to all their problems vis-a-vis Turkey and Yemen, 
Little did they realise at that time, nor indeed till very late in 
the day, that the Turks, and later the Imam, regarded the 
boundary settlement as nothing more than a useless scrap of 
paper. 

Sometime after the war India strongly advocated for a 
‘pull-out* from the complicated faction-ridden South-western 
Arabia. Reading, Viceroy of India, felt, and rightly so, that 
British meddling with the various potentates of South-western 
Arabia had adversely affected the relationship between the 
Muslims of India and their British rulers. The Viceroy 
advised, therefore, that : 

“.we should cut down our commitments in Arabia 

to the minimum of our essential requirements and our 
power to enforce them. The whole of‘Zazirat-ul Arab’ 
is dangerous ground for a non-Muslim empire like ours 
with a Muslim population so vast and so religiously 
sensitive, with so many points of contact with Muslim 
powers and so dependent on the goodwill of Islam for 
peace on its frontiers.” 8 

Similar post-war pessimism is evident from a number of 
despatches from other concerned authorities. Aden authorities 
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felt convinced that only a military re-occupation of 
D’thala could free the Protectorate from the Zaidi intrusion, 
but they also knew that there was no possibility of that step 
being taken for several more years. There were many who 
felt that if there was no hope whatever for recovering the lost 
portion of the Protectorate, the ‘question should be consider¬ 
ed of telling the Chiefs concerned openly, of giving them 
such compensation as we can, end of offering to deal with the 
Imam on the basis of the status quo'* 

The British did of course take a few remedial steps, like 
sending an occasional warning to the Imam, or sometime 
taking an Air action against his clandestine raiders, which for 
a time did cheer-up the Protectorate Chiefs. But half¬ 
hearted as these measures were, they failed to arrest the 
Imamic encroachments. Consequently, large area of the 
Aden Protectorate continued to remain in the hands of the 
‘Zaidi Bully’. 1 2 3 4 5 

To the Arabs of the Aden Hinterland the nightmare 
caused by the ‘Zaidi Bully’ was apparently trivial, contrastive 
to the volte-face of ‘John-Bull’. 
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Foreign Political Department. 

4. There was also some talk of the Amir of D’thala being pensioned 

off, since the bulk of his appenages, the Radfan tribes, had already 
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submitted to the Zaidis. As for the other border Sultanates—Alawi, 
Audhali, Yaffai etc. -where the line of the Zaidi occupation had the 
territories cut into two, leaving the Zaidis in possession of the best 
portions, the same authorities sheepishly suggested acceptance of 
the status que. 

5. For recent political development in the two Yemens see Supplicant’s 
Paper ‘Why was Salem Robaya Ali Executed T contributed 39th 
Session Indian History Congress, December 1978, Hyderabad. 
Vide Appendix-F. 



























































APPENDIX-A 


THE DERIA DAULAT INCIDENT AND 
THE BRITISH OCCUPATION OF ADEN 
(1837-39) 


Paper, Presented by Dr. R.N. Mehra 
{Lucknow University), 35th Session, Indian History Congress, 
December 1975 (Aligarh) 


It is commonly believed that Aden was occupied by the 
British in January 1839 as a retributary step against its owner 
the Abdali Sultan of Lahej, who had failed to comply with 
the demands for compensation consequent to the plunder of 
a wrecked British protected vessel ‘Deria Daulat’, and the 
misbehaviour meted out to its crew by a section of his people 
on 14th January 1837. This impression prevails perhaps 
owing to two main factors. Firstly, the relations of the 
British with the potentates of the erstwhile Aden Protectorate 
have remained unsubjected to a historical research, until 
recently. Secondly, the non-historical works concerning the 
subject, including the narratives of authors, administrators 
and journalists, appear to be based on presumptions rather 
than on historical facts. The intent of the present paper is, 
therefore, to bring out these facts in their proper historical 
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perspective and to explain through them the true circums¬ 
tances and manner of the capture of Aden by the British. 

Deria Daulat was a Madras ship flying British colours, 
which belonged to a niece of the then Nawab ot Carnatak. 

It was carrying a small party of men and women on pilgri¬ 
mage to Mecca when it ran aground near Aden on 14 
January 1837. Property on board worth several thousand 
rupees was plundered and the crew and passengers of this 
ill-fated vessel were forced to strip and parade in the nude.' 

The incident was not the first of its kind. In fact, 
plunder of wrecked vessels in and around the treacherous 
Bab-al-Mandab straits was alarmingly frequent. The autho¬ 
rities in India were already discussing ways and means of 
checking piracy and plunders when the incident took place * 
What distinguished it from the similar incidents was firstly, 
the reprehensible behaviour the passengers and crew of the 
vessel were subjected to in addition to the plunder, and 
secondly, the fact that the incident occurred soon after the 
introduction of steamship navigation which had opened new 
vistas and possibilities for a rapid growth of the British trade 
through the Red Sea. 

The incident aroused indignation all around and a 
demand arose for adoption of retributive measures against 
the Abdalee Sultan. This demand gained weight and impor¬ 
tance following receipt of reports from Mocha that the 
youthful and adventerous Commander of the Egyptian forces 
in Yemen, Ibrahim Pasha, son of Mchmet Ali of Egypt, had 
arrived there with a contingent of 1200 men to Take posses¬ 
sion of Lahcj and Aden’.* Superintendent of the Indian 
Navy, Rear Admiral C. Malcolm, called the conduct ol the 
Abdali Chief an act of ‘a barbarous robber’ and supported 
the demand for retributive measures. The Government of 
Bombay took these factors into consideration and deputed a 
senior officer of the Indian Navy, Captain S. B. Haines, 
to gather the facts of the incident and to arrange the affairs . 
Captain Haines was also instructed to examine and report on 
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the feasibility of Aden as a halting and coaling station 4 

Haines submitted his report in September 1837. A 
major portion of this comprehensive report highlighted the 
merits of Aden as a harbour, an entrepot for international 
trade and as a military outpost besides being a halting and 
coaline station. 5 

The Governor of Bombay in a letter dated 23 September 
1837 to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors 
endorsed the suggestion of Haines and advised that Aden 
should be occupied without any delay : 

The establishment of a monthly communication by 
steamers with Red Sea and the formation of a station of 
armed steamers (has) rendered it absolutely necessary 
that we should have a station of our own on the coast 
of Arabia, as we have in the Persian Gulf, and the insult 
to which has been offered to the British flag by the 
Sultan of Aden leave me no doubt in my mind that we 
should take possession of the port of Aden.* 

Lord Auckland, Governor General of India, opposed this 
suggestion. He held that the pillage of a passenger vessel 
did not constitute sufficient reason for the occupation of 
Aden. 7 He considered the step ‘hazardous’ on account of 
the collision it might lead the British into, with the Egyptian 
and Arabian Powers. Consequently, the following instruc¬ 
tions were issued on 16 October 1837 : 

‘Satisfaction should in the first instance be demanded of 
the Sultan of Aden for this outrage. If it be granted, 
some amicable arrangement may be made for the 
occupation of this port as a depot for coal and harbour 
for shelter. If it be refused the further measures may 
be considered. In the meantime information may be 
collected of the political state of Aden and the neighbour¬ 
ing countries. ,0 

Armed with these instructions, Captain Haines embarked 
on his mission in November 1837. He reached Aden on 
28 December. He was easily able to persuade the Abdali 
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Chief Mohsin bin Fadhl, to accept responsibility for the 
outrage and to pay compensation. 9 The Sultan even agreed 
to lease Aden on a payment of 8700 German Crowns, and 
concluded an agreement to this effect on 23 January 1838. 1 
Simultaneously, Haines brought the matter in the knowledge 
of Ibrahim Pasha, with a view to obviating a possible 
Egyptian interference.' 1 After that he returned, on 21 
February 1839. 

The Superintendent of Navy, R. Grant, who had also 
been instructed to go into the matter submitted the result of 
his findings on 26 March 1838. He also emphasised the need 
and urgency of taking Aden into British possession as a 
counterpoise to the menacing activities of the French and 
the Egyptians in the Red Sea—Arabian Sea region. 1 * 

After a brief stalemate the Home Government decided 
to authorise Government of India to take possession of 
Aden. 13 Accordingly, the Bombay Government ordered 
Haines on 5 September to proceed to Aden and effect the 
cessation of Aden in conformity with the agreement of 23 
January 1838. 14 

Upon his arrival at Aden in HMS Cook Haines was 
obliged to deal with Ahmad, son of the Abdali Chief who 
had fled. Ahmad refused to oblige Haines and instead 
insisted on the return to him of the documents concerning 
the sale deed executed by his father. 13 Not only this, he 
also refused to supply the British ship with provisions. 16 

The hostile demeanour displayed by Ahmad continued 
during the following two months. Consequently, the issue 
remained in a state of suspended animation. Several times 
during this period Haine’s party encamped on a hill in the 
vicinity of the Aden harbour came out into open clashes 
with Ahmad’s men. 17 On 20 November 1838 the latter even 
opened fire on Coote; skirmishes also took place off Seerah 
island on 11 January 1839. 18 

On 16 January 1839 a squadron with 28 guns and 
several hundred men arrived from Bombay in HMS Cruiser 
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and took position on the Haklut Bay. After four days of 
sporadic warfare a heavy fire was opened on 19 January 1839. 
This destroyed the inward defences in no time. The 
Schooner, Mahi, took up another position flanking the Arabs 
at 40/50 paces and forced the Abdalees to retreat. The 
victorious troops marched on to the remnants of the fortlct 
and found that the Abdali Chief had fled along with 
members of his family. Amidst rejoicings atop the dilapida¬ 
ted palace of the Sultan Captain Haines and his men hoisted 
the Union Jack. 19 The approval of the East India Company 
on 28 January 1839 and the treaty of peace and friendship 
which was concluded with the Abdali Chief in June, 20 put 
the seal formally on the occupation. 

It may thus be seen that although the Deria Daulat 
episode was an important link, it was not the main cause of 
the occupation of Aden. The key factors were rather the 
commercial, political and strategic importance of the place 
highlighted by Haines and Grant during the period of their 
investigations, and the activities of the French and the 
Egyptians in that region. 


Notes and References 


1. NAI For, Pol. A 16 Oct. 1837 7 P.C. p. 5. 

2. 'Unsafe conditions near Arabian Coast*. 

NAI For, Pol. A 10 Apr., 1837 41 P.C. 

3. NAI For. Pol. A. 16 Oct. 1837 7 P C. p. 49. 

4. NAI For. Pol. A. 16 Oct. 1837 6 P.C. 

5. Haines wrote : 

Situated as Aden harbour is, a ship or boat can at all seasons 
visit and quit it with facility not so much from Mocha (Mokha). If 
a merchant vessel once enters the straits (of Bab-al-Mandab) and 
arrives at Mocha she must either proceed upwards, with the 
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southerly and incessant gale, or remain until they abate. These are 
considerations to a merchant worthy of his attention, for the deten¬ 
tion is not the only annoyance; his vessel, by being able to obtain 
a cargo at Aden will have the great wear and tear which she would 
experience on her return from the sea. like the present Arab 
merchant, she waited for the north-westerly winds in June and July. 

‘While at Mocha ships had to be anchored a tairly long distance 

away from the (Mocha) port without being able to communicate 

with the shore; in Aden harbour she will lay within a few yards of 
the shore in perfect smooth water. The harbour is not only safe 
and easy of access either by day or night, but sufficient capricious 
to enable on immense fleet within it in perfect security. 

‘Aden has the potentiality of becoming a place of the first 
mercantile importance—a town of the first magnitude in Arabia, its 
geographical position at once pointing out its advantages. The 
harbour being immediately north of the Abyssinian port of Berbera, 
the produce of the interior towns of Somali coasts would find its way 
out into Aden for exportation. The vessel during the north¬ 
easterly monsoon can reach (Aden) with the produce of Africa in 
24 hours and return British or Indian produce and manufacture in 
another 24 hours. The articles of export e.g., cofTee, hides, elephant 
teeth and tucks. Gold-dust, Ostrich feathers etc. would find ready 
markets in return for goods from India like piece goods, cutlery, 
rice etc. The provinces of Yemen and Hadramaut would also be 
opened for introduction of manufacture and goods both of British 
and Indian produce.* 

‘Aden in strong.and could be made a second Gibralter. Its 

strength lies in its fortification, ancient, yet in perfect conditions. 
The adjoining island of Seerah which commands the eastern bay and 
the town most completely and which was already fortified, would, if 
properly developed, become a strong military outp 'st. A full fledged 
military force could be stationed on a stretch of land 380X150 feet in 
dimension surrounded by fortification and a well preserved tower. 
Stationing of troops here, and fortification of Seerah island would 
meet the requirements of a military outpost. Nowhere else were 
such facilities in that region.’ 

6. NAI For. Pol. A. 16 Oct. 1837 10 P.C. 

7. NAI For. Pol. A. 16 Oct. ^ 837 12 P.C. p. 1. 

8. Ibid. 

9. NAI For Pol. A. 12 Dec. '838 19 P.C. p. 1-3. 

10. NAI For. Pol. A. 4 July 1838 45 P.C. 

11. Haines wrote : 
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‘I take the liberty of bringing the above to your notice so that 
you may give the necessary orders to the Officer Commanding the 
division between Jaef and Sana’a, or any other force you may have 
sent or be about sending, to extend your conquest to the eastward.’ 
NAI For Pol. A. 4 July 1838 45 P.C. 

12. Grant observed : 

“It is distinctly known that as an object amidst his ambitions and 
schemes, Mahomed Ali (of Egypt) has for some time contemplated 
the subjugation of Aden If we withdraw from Aden and Mahomed 
Ali plants his foot there are plea of priority becomes his, and our 
hope of superseding him are extinguished for ever. We are then at 
his mercy. 

“It is impossible to behold France extending her conquests along the 
coast of Africa and at an anormous expanse covering the Mediterra¬ 
nean (and beyond). At the crisis (referring to the imminent death of 
the Ottoman Sultan Mahmud II). We may confidently expect that 
France will mingle freely in the affray and (try) converting Egypt 
into a French province. The possession of Aden (in such a situation) 
would be found invaluable. For the purpose of watching the 

progress of affairs it would be a secure observatory.and if 

the Red Sea were to pass under a French yoke, it would become the 
Gibraltor of India. 

“Monsiour La Place (is) now proceeding to the port of Aden. If we 
forego the title that we have acquired, it will be necessary to consider 
what line of policy, we must adopt if Place induces the piratical 
Sultan io cede his port and promonotory to Franee.’* 

Grant’s Report. 

NAI For. Pol. A. 4 July 1838 45 P.C. 

13. NAI For. Pol. A. 12 Dec. i838 14-18 p. 5. 

14. Bombay Secret Deptt. letter No. 194 of 1838. NaI For. Pol. A. 
12 Dec. 1838 14-18. 

15. Ha ne’s Report op. cii. 

16. Ibid 

17. NAI, For. Pol. A. 24 April 1839 22 (Secret). 

18. Ibid. 

19. NAI For. Pol. A. 24 April 1839 22 (Secret). 

20. Aitchison C.U. Treaties and Snnads (1933) Vol. XI, No. IV p. 57. 
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(Indian Historical Records Commission) 

Vol. XLV Mysore Feh., 1977 pp. 238-244 

THE ANGLO-TURKISH DISPUTE OF 1872-75 
OVER THE ADEN HINTERLAND AND 
ITS RELEVANCE 

R.N. Mehra, Lucknow 


The recent boundary dispute between the Yemen Arab 
Republic (North Yemen) and the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen (South Yemen) has its genesis in the 
controversy that arose between their former imperial masters, 
the Ottoman Empire and Great Britain during 1872—75 in 
the wake of the opening of the Suez Canal. 1 

In August 1872 a large contingent of the Turkish forces 
marched from Yemen into the D’thali country of the Aden 
hinterland and forced the leading chiefs of the place into 
submission. 2 In quick succession the adventurous soldiers 
ravaged through the territories of the adjoining Alawi, 
Aulaqui and Abdali Sultanates, supplanted a number of 
ruling chiefs and substituted them by those who readily 
accepted Turkish overlordship. In the Abdali Sultanates, at 
the doorstep of Aden, the advancing Turks occupied Zaid 
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and Shake, the two most fertile as well as strategically 
located districts near the capital, Lahej. In the Alawi country, 
the Turks captured the main chief, Said-bib-Saif. In the 
same manner, Ali-bin--Mokbil the most influential and 
powerful Chief of the D’thali Sulanate was replaced by a 
thoroughly acquiescent Chief. The Turks posted a superin¬ 
tendent at D’thali with a large contingent and returned to 
Taizz (Yemen). 3 

These incidents attracted the attention of the government 
of Lord Northbrook in India who took up the matter with 
the Home Government. Northbrook proposed, in February 
1873, that in order to effectively meet the Turkish menace 
the British government may (a) rapidly conclude ‘protective* 
treaties with the chiefs of the numerous Sultanates and 
Sheikhdoms of the Aden hinterland and (b) then declare the 
entire area a British ‘Protectorate*. But it was turned down 
by Prime Minister Gladstone, who strongly felt that a British 
protectorate over the Aden hinterland would not only 
impose indefinite and irksome obligations on the British 
government but would also impair the understanding which 
then existed between England and Turkey. 4 

In the meantime, the Yemeni forces advanced further 
into the Abdali and Haushabi territories. 6 This forced the 
British Government to authorise the Government of India 
to ask the Resident at Aden to afford protection to the two 
Sultanates. The Resident sent a small contingent to A1 Hauta, 
the capital of the Abdali Sultanate. The troops were about 
to collide when the Turks ordered their garrison to withdraw. 4 

The subsequent demand of the Governor General of 
Yemen that the British also pull out their forces from A1 
Hauta gave a new turn to the episode. Argyll, the then 
Secretary of State for India, vehemently protested against the 
Turkish demand. He wrote : 

“The relation of the British Government with the tribes 
around Aden are independent of Turkey, whom we do 
not admit to have any locus standi in that region." 1 
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The Ottoman Government countered this by formally 
announcing its historical claim over the entire Aden hinterland. 
It declared in January 1874 that ‘as Caliph, the Ottoman 
Sultan alone was entitled to sovereignty over the ancient 
domain of the Caliphate, including the Aden Sultanates . 8 

The British Foreign Office reacted sharply to this and in 
April 1874 declared : 

“Whatever rights of sovereignty the Porte might have 
had in Yemen in the past it is notorious that since the 
year 1663 Yemen has been under the rule of the Arab 
Chiefs independent of the Porte.”® 

As to the ‘ancient domain of the Caliphate the reply 
sent was : 

“The possessions of the Caliphate passed out of the 
occupation of the Porte more than two hundred years 
ago and fell into the independent tribes over whom the 
Porte did not attempt to exercise control until the 
present century when the troops of Mehmet Ali exten¬ 
ded their conquests as far as Mocha.” 10 
Which of these assertions is correct? Before passing a 
judgement let us review the facts which the western and 
indigenous researchers have provided us and on which they 
generally agree. 

The earliest accounts speak of most ot these Sulanates 
as “semi independent tribal Sultanates of A1 Yaman”. 11 
Generally, while the western Sultanates comprising Amin, 
Abdali. Upper Yafa etc. remained under a loose control of 
the Sabeean and Minean rulers of Yemen, 12 the bulk of the 
eastern Sultanates preserved their independence during most 
of the ancient period. 11 ' They remained upio the close of the 
first century B.C. under the successive indigenous kingdoms 
of Mam. Oataban and Saba whose prosperity was founded on 
the trade in frankincense. The Amiri, Abdali. Upper Yafa and 
Upper Aulaqui occasionally lost their independence to the 
conquerors of the Yemen. Aden flourished during this period 
as an entrepot between the Indian and the Red Sea ports. 14 
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In the early Christian centuries, Aden and the western 
Sultanates fell first under Ethiopians and later under the 
Persians. With the advent of Islam, in the seventh century, 
the various Sultanates and Sheikhdoms fell to the advancing 
Mohammadan conquerors. 15 

During the eighth and the ninth centuries these Sultanates 
and Sheikhdoms became divided into the Shiatesand Sunnites 
following the great split in Islam. While the eastern Sultanates 
embraced the Shafai (Sunni) faith the bulk of the Western 
Sultanates, who were still under the (Zaidi) Yemeni control, 
accepted the Zaidi (Shia) faith. Al-Hakami, noted Arab histo¬ 
rian, speaks of the area of the Western Sultanates as forming 
a part of the Aden Kingdom of Tihamah, one of the two 
main ports at Al Yaman 1 * and describes the Hadramaut 
(Eastern) Sultanates as independent tribal State. 17 

The Zaidi (Imamic) sway over the western Sultanates as 
well as over Yeman began shrinking towards the close of the 
tenth century. The area passed under the control of first the 
Najahides, about the year 1021, then the Sulayids in 1037 and 
finally of the Hamadawids in 1098. 18 The eastern Sultanates 
during this period fell under the Qarmalian influence but 
without losing their independence. 1 ® 

During the thirteenth century the western Sultanates 
and Yemen came under the Rasulides. 20 The Rasulides 
extended their sway eastwards and brought the eastern 
sultanates of the Hadramaut under their control. 

The Rasulides maintained their rule over Yemen and 
Hadramaut until about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
After a desultory war which lasted from 1446 to 1454 the 
Rasulides gave way to the Tahirid conquerors from the 
north. In the process, Hadramaut was subjugated by the 
most powerful Sultanate, the Mahri. 21 This sway was main¬ 
tained until about 1517. The Sultanates beyond Aden, that 
is, Subeihi, Aqrabi Fadthli etc. were also brought under the 
Tahiridian rule. The Tahirides were, during this period, 
under the Egyptian domination and paid tribute to the 
Mamelukes rules there. 22 
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In 1517 the Sultanates passed into the hands of the 
Ottomans when the latter subjugated the Tahirides and the 
Mamelukes. 2 * The Ottomans consolidated their conquests 
of the area around 1538. They took Aden in 1547.** The 
adjoining island of Socotra fell to the Portguese in 1507. 

In 1629 the Zaidi Imam of Yemen overthrew the Turkish 
rule Soon after the Imam reconquered the western 
Sultanates, particularly the D’thali. Aulaqui, Haushabi etc. 
Thenceforth, for nearly a century the Sultanates remained 
under the Imamic (Yemeni) rule. 

The Imamic hold began to shrink during the fourth 
decade of the eighteenth century. This encouraged the 
western Sultanates to reassert their independent status. By 
the dawn of the ninteenth century the Western Sultanates 
were again as independent as their counterparts in the 
Hadramaut (East). 

The British came into direct contact with Aden in 1799 
in the make of the Egyptian campaign of Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte. The first political and commercial treaty with a ruler 
of Aden (Ahmad bin Abdul Kasim) was concluded in 1802. M 

In January 1839 the British forcibly occupied Aden on 
the pretext of the plunder of Deria Daulat, a British protected 
vessel, by the then ruler of Aden, Abdul bin Kasim, and his 
men Thenceforth, until 1968 the British not only remained 
at Aden but also gradually and steadily lengthened the penum¬ 
bra of their control over the entire length and breadth of the 
Aden hinterland.* 7 

The occupation of Aden by Britain provoked her 
adversaries European as well as Asiatic, particularly the 
ambitious Pasha of Egypt, Mohammad Ali. 29 The Pasha 
sent a secret mission to the Imam of Yemen and asked him 
to ‘drive the British into the sea’.* 9 On the other hand, the 
local potentates led by the Chief of Abdali, Abdul Qasim, 
never rested for moment in their crusade against the aggressors 
until February 1843 when with far superior forces the British 
finally crushed them.** Among the European powers the 
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only appreciable challenge came from the French shortly 
after the close of the Crimean War. 31 A French frigate 
named Narcisse proceeded from Zanzibar in December 1856 
‘with specific orders to occupy Perim’.** The French ship 
reached Aden on 11 January, 1857. But before this the 
British Resident had already hoisted the Union Jack and 
also stalled a garrison at Perim. No collision occurred. Nor 
did France take up the matter with Britain. 

In April 1869 Britain purchased the peninsula of little 
Aden from its owner the Aqrabi Sultan. 33 Simultaneously, 
France and Italy gained foothold on the opposite shore of 
the Gulf of Aden. France acquired Sheikh Said. Italy 
established herself at Assab. But neither power challenged 
British supremacy in the Gulf of Aden. 

While Britain, France, Italy and Egypt thus vied with 
one another in gaining footholds in the Gulf of Aden the 
Jurks sent forces into Yemen and subjugated the breakaway 
province. By 1872 the process was completed and Yemen 
once again became a Turkish province in fact. It was after 
this and in the wake of their victorious advance that the 
Turks marched into the adjoining Aden hinterland then laid 
claim over the entire area. 

To sum up, these Sultanates and Sheikhdoms were semi¬ 
independent tribal states some under Yemen and others 
under the Sabean, Mines Mam-Qataban and Saba Kingdom in 
succession during the ancient period, then under the Ethiopian 
and Persians during the early Christian centuries, under the 
Zaidi conquerors of Yemen from the advent of Islam to the 
close of the tenth century and thenceforth under the 
Najahids, Sulayids, Hamadawids, Mahdids, Rasulids in 
succession until about 1517 when the Ottoman Turks took 
over following their subjugation of the Mamelukes of Egypt 
and the Ramlids. The Turkish hold continued the next 
hundred years but around 1629 the Zaidis of Yemen re¬ 
established their control after expelling the Turks from their 
own land. Thenceforth, the various Sultanates and Shikhdoms 
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remained under a loose Yemeni control until about the 
close of the seventeenth century. As the Yemeni authority 
weakened in the after years these Sultanates and Sheikhdoms 
again became independent of external control around 1730. 
They came into contact with some of the western powers 
during this period notably France, England and Portugal and 
concluded treaties as independent states. Since then these 
Sultanates and Sheikhdoms withstood further onslaughts of 
their neighbours and maintained an independent status, until 
Aden fell to the British in 1839. Even after this, the bulk 
of Sultanates and Sheikhdoms continued to remain sovereign 
states, owning allegiance to none, but themselves, when the 
Turks aggressed into their territories and laid claim over the 
entire area. 

The Turkish advance was an act of aggression on an 
independent people. Its was by no means and action aimed 
at subjugating a rebellious province. The long gap since 
their withdrawal in 1730 cut away whatever right of pre¬ 
eminence the Turks enjoyed in south Yemen in the same 
manner as the Sabean, Minean, Mam and Qataban during 
the ancient period, Ethipaians, Persians, Wajahids, Sulaybids 
and Rasulids during the early Christian centuries and 
Egyptians and Yemeni during the modern period lost their 
titles to their more powerful successors. As for the British 
hegemony from 1839 to 1968 the Sultanates and Sheikhdoms 
remained independent sovereign states, excepting of course 
the Aden Colony which remained under exclusive British 
rule. South Yemen, known today as People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen, is thus not obliged by precedence to 
admit the sovereign rights of any of its tormer and eastwhile 


masters. 
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Notes and References 


1. The succ ssive governments of North Yemen have since 1918 refuted 
the Aden Protectora c—Yemen frontier drawn up by the joint Anglo* 
Turkish Boundary Commission during 1902-05. The chief argument 
put forth is that the frontier was demarcated by two alien govern¬ 
ments in total disregard of the wishes of the North Yemeni people. 
Likewise, Turkish governments from 1905 onwards have also 
repeatedly insisted that the frontier had been demarcated under 
threat, coercion and force .disregarding the historical claim of the 
Turks over the Aden hinterland. The British government on the 
other hand stoutly defend their position and assert that neither 
Britain nor the bulk of the Aden Sultanates ever recognised any 
Turkish claim over the region. 
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Turkey shall commit no act of aggression against the chieftains, and 
this we have every reason to believe we can obtain from our general 
experience at Constantinople. It would be unpardonable to make 
another Gold Coast of it.’* (National Archives of India, Foreign 
Department, Secret E, April 1888, 182-185, No. 183). 
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THE EMERGENCE OF THE ADEN 
PROTECTORATE—SOME 
VIEWS EXAMINED 

R.N. Mehra 


This paper, based on the author's doctoral dissertation, 1 
seeks to offer an explanation of the circumstances and factors 
that led to the emergence of the Aden Protectorate, different 
in many ways, from the ones put forth by a set of British 
historians and administrators in their recent works. The 
views examined in this paper are those of Julien Pagot 
authoress of‘Last Post-Aden* (1968), Eric Macro of ‘Yemen 
and Western World’ (1969) and Tom Hickinbotham, Gover¬ 
nor of Aden colony during 1951-56, author of ‘Aden* (1958). 

Pagot attributes the emergence of the Aden Protectorate 
to the benefits of the British protection ‘effectively demons¬ 
trated’ during the Turkish attack of the Aden hinterland in 
the 1870s. 2 

This view is not supported by facts. The expulsion of 
the Turkish forces from Lahej in 1872 by the British did 
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undoubtedly demonstrate the benefits of British protection but 
that was not what brought about the emergence of the Aden 
Protectorate. In the first place, though the rulers were 
impressed by the British action, none of them approached 
the Aden Residency for protective agreements—neither 
immediately nor later—for the next ten years at least. The 
idea of an effective British Protectorate over the south-western 
coast of Arabia from the Ras Sair (near Aden) to the frontiers 
of Oman, though conceived at this time, did not owe its birth 
to any move of the Sultanates of the Aden hinterland for 
British protection but rather to the growing concern of the 
British after the opening of the Suez Canal to have south¬ 
western seaboard of the Arabian peninsula sealed to the 
outside powers including Turkey and her province of Yemen. 8 

Also, the Sultanate which did really beg British ‘protec¬ 
tion’ in the later years, 4 and which actually suffered the 
onslaughts of the Yemeni Turks—the Amirate of Dhala—was 
the one which was not ‘relinquished,’ for a gradual absorption 
by the Turks as a shock absorber for the Aden colony. 1 This 
impressed the Sultanates all right, but against, and not in 
favour of, a British protectorate. The Aden Protectorate 
emerged not because but, in spite of that impression. 

Eric Macro in ‘Yemen and Western World’ presents the 
view that it was French intrigues in the Red Sea which the 
British at Aden feared most, implying perhaps that the Aden 
Protectorate owed its evolution primarily to the French 
factor. 6 This view is only partial since it does not take into 
account the activities of the other rivals of the British, viz , 
the Ge rmans, the Italians, and, above all, the Turks and 
their local adventurers in Yemen. 7 The British could not 
ignore the activities of these powers on the other side of the 
Adengulf as also the occasional pinpricks one or the other 
power continuously gave to the British at Aden through the 
contraband traffic in arms, ammunition, slaves and tobacco 
and also through interference in the conduct of British 
relation with the various Sultanates and Sheikhdoms. 8 
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It was in the Wahidi Sultanate of Balahaf alone that the 
French were really active to the detriment of British interests 
and where the latter always found themselves helpless, owing 
largely to the flirtations of the Wahidi Chiefs with the 
French." The Protectorate Treaty with the Wahidi Chief of 
Balahaf was concluded in 1895 amidst the climate of turmoil 
created by the intrigues of the French at Obokh and Jibuti. 10 

Tom Hickinbotham, the Governor of Aden during 

1951-56, claims that the Aden Protectorate came into being 
because, 

(a) the Sultanates ‘invited’ the British to become a 
permanent power; 

(b) they needed a powerful friend to protect them from 
the ‘Zeidi bully’ Yemen; 

(c) they were attracted by the fanwise spread of British 
prestige; 

(d) the British on their part, needed the Sultanates' 
alliance to protect the Aden Colony including the 
harbour from Yemen and any potential enemy from 
the landward side, and that the emergence was by 
‘mutual agreement’. 11 

The suggestion that the Sultanates invited the British to 
become the paramount power is not supported by facts. 
When the issue of a protectorate came up after 1885 it was 
the Amin Sultanate alone which craved for and openly 
begged the protection of the British. 12 The rest of them 
merely watched and waited for the British to make the first 
move. And when that move was made the clever Sultans 
presented their terms and conditions in the form of additional 
stipends, or monthly payments, gifts and other benefits as 
their price for accepting British protection. 1 * The British 
turned down the solitary invitation they received—from the 
Amiri Sultanate because of its dispute-ridden frontier with 
the Yemen which would have involved them into an endless 
controversy with the Turks. 1 * The Abdali, Subeihi, and 
Haushabi desired British protection but they were fully aware 
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that the British needed their loyalty and would readily pay 
for it. 1 * As for the rest, the Aqrabi, Wahidi, Dthali, Qaiti, 
Mahri, Fadhli, Irqa, Haura, the coastal Sultanates, were 
indifferent,'* and Yafa and Aulaqui (Upper and Lower) 
disinterested. 17 

Hickinbotham’s second argument that the Sultanates 
needed a powerful friend to protect them from the Zeidi 
domination, is to a large extent correct. Zeidi domination 
was the last thing the fiercely independent Shaifi people of the 
Aden hinterland could ask for. But then, not all of them 
needed a powerful friend to protect themselves, not certainly 
the faraway Sultanates of the Hadramaut, and of Yafa and 
Aulaqui. And the one which did really need the support of 
a powerful neighbour—the Amiri-never got it from the 
British. 18 

Hickinbotham’s next assertion is that the Sultanates 
were attracted by the fanwise spread of British prestige. 
Did the British prestige really spread and ‘fanwise’ ? It must 
be stated that in the period between the occupation of Aden 
and the conclusion of the first Protectorate Treaties (1888-89) 
it was the British sphere of relationship, and not the British 
prestige, which spread fanwise. Even so, the relationship 
between the British and the Sultanates was-stipendiary-the 
Sultanates charged the British a stipulated amount every 
month, called ‘stipend’, as their price for not disturbing the 
supply laden caravans passing through their territories. 

The term ‘prestige’ used by Hickinbotham perhaps refers 
to the impression which the British mediation in a number of 
inter-Sultanate disputes created on the minds ol the winning 
parties. In the various inter-Sultanate disputes that came up 

before them during the different stages of the emergence of 

the Aden Protectorate, the British had to take sides, which 
made the winner grateful but also made the loser more anti- 
British than before. Thus, while the winners, like the Abdali, 
went about and broadcast the blessings of British protection 
and friendship, the disgruntled ones, like the Fadhlis, actively 
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propagated anti-British feelings among their neighbours and 
friends. It is not suggested that anti-British feeling was 
dominant—it was not—but it did exist in a considerable 
measure, and as long as this phenomenon lasted the British 
could not enjoy ‘prestige’. It cannot be admitted, therefore, 
that the Aden Protectorate came into being because of 
growing British prestige in the Aden hinterland. 

Hickinbotham’s claim that the British needed the 
Sultanate’s alliance to protect the Aden settlement including 
the harbour from Yemen and any potential enemy from the 
landward side, offers in some measure an explanation for 
the emergence of the Aden Protectorate. In the defence of 
the Aden colony and the harbour, the continued alliance of 
the adjoining Sultanates and Sheikhdoms was a vital factor. 
For this reason, more than anything else, the British took 
care never to invite the hostility of the adjoining Sultanates— 
Abdali, Subeihi, Fadhli, Yafa, Aulaqui, etc. These Sultanates, 
within and beyond the fifteen mile radius of Aden, also 
served as the buffer zone between the Aden Colony and the 
Yemen and any potential enemy from the landward side, and 
the British keenness for the committed loyally of these 
Sultanates was an important factor in the conclusion of 
Protectorate Treaties with them. 4 " But this accounts for the 
protectorate/protectivc Treaties with the inland and the far 
inland Sultanates and Sheikhdoms and only two of the 
coastal Sultanates namely, Abdali and Subeihi. The rest of 
the coastal Sultanates—Aqrabi, Fadhli, Lower Aulaqui, 
Dthiabi. Qaiti and Mahri - were taken into protection to 
ward off threat not so much from the landside as from the 
seaside, from the colonial rivals of the British power, particu¬ 
larly France. 41 

The Aden Protectorate emerged in three phases between 
1885 and 1905 under varying circumstances. The first phase 
began under the stress of Turkish advance on the Amiri and a 
few other border Sultanates and under the threat from the 
French, and culminated in the conclusion of Protectorate treaties 
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with the coastal Sultanates of Subeihi Aqrabi, Fadhli, Lower 
Aulaqui, Wabidi (of Bir Ali), Qaiti, Mahri and Dthiabi-irqa 
and Haura, a step which sealed the long coast from Aden to 
the frontier of Muscat and Oman to all other powers. In the 
attainment of this objective the British not only ignored the 
interests and aspirations of the harassed border Sultanates 
but also actually singled out one of them, the Amiri, to be 
used as a convenient prey for the Turkish adventures and a 
shock absorber for their possession in Aden and around, 
besides spending quite an amount on the rather indifferent 
and hesitant coastal Sultanates. 

The second phase (1895-96) commenced in the wake of 
French intrigues and a fresh advance of the Turks from 
Yemen, and added the Inland Sultanates of Haushabi, Lower 
Yafa, Alawi, Wabidi of Balahaf to the Aden Protectorate, 
taking its northern frontier halfway towards the Yub-al-Khali 
desert. Haushabi, Lower Yafa and Alawi welcomed British 
protection but the Wahidi of Balahaf, where the French 
were particularly active, flitted with both the adversaries 
before allowing itself to be bought by the British and at a 
good bargain price. The Amiri’s pleadings were ignored 
during this phase also in pursuance of the policy to allow its 
gradual absorption by the Turks. 

The third and the final phase (1902-05) beean while the 
Anglo Turkish boundary demarcation of the Aden Protectorate 
Yemeni frontier was in progress, as a counter-measure to 
overcome the obstructions and hostile demeanour of the 
Turks and to prevent them from annexing Upper Yafa and 
Upper Aulaqui, the two unprotected far—inland border 
Sultanates. The conclusion of protectorate/protective treaties 
with the reluctant and even hostile Chiefs of these Sultanates 
during this phase, an achievement in itself, took the frontiers 
of the Aden Protectorate in the north to the limits of Rub-al- 
Khali thereby giving the Aden Protectorate a natural frontier 
in the north. 2 The Anglo Turkish Boundary Commission 
defined simultaneously the western frontier—between the 
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Aden Protectorate, including the remnants of the Amiri 
Suhanates with whom a treaty of friendship was concluded 

"“Jr 3nd * hC TUrkhh prOViDCe Yemen 

With this the Aden Protectorate acquired a well defined area 
bounded m the north by Rub-al-Khali, i„ , he south by the 

Gulf of Aden, in the west by Yemen; and in the east by 
Muscat and Oman. y 
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,o resist Yemeni domination the tribes (Sultanates) would have to 

unite or else ally themselves with a power capable of pro « 
them. Unity was at that time not practical politics so that thor. 

was. in fact, really no alternative but to find a big fnen t0 pr 

them from the Zeidi bully. It was therefore with some relief «ta 
once the initial shock of our arrival had passed they turned to this 
new and undoubtedly power stranger for that protection whic 
vital to them. Naturally enough it was the Turks in the .mmed.ate 

neighbourhood of Aden, who were the first to enter into protect,ve 

agreements but gradually, as prestige spread fanw.se throughout 
south-west Arabia, more and more Turks not under immediate 
domination of the Imam of Yemen came into alliance wit us. 

We for our part were very ready to enter into these engagements 
with the Turks and for nearby the same reason. We were anxious to 
surround our new possessions and its valuable harbour with friendly 
states which would act as a buffer between our property and any 
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SLAVERY AND SLAVE TRAFFIC IN THE 
ADEN PROTECTORATE—AN EXPOSITION 

R N. Mehra 


In August 1897 the Salisbary government in England 
came under a political and moral attack of the Parliament as 
well as the press on the question of slavery and slave traffic 
in the Aden Protectorate. In the Parliament the attack was 
spearheaded by Thomas Barley of the Liberal Party who 
claimed in the House of Commons on 6 August 1897 that the 
British Government was encouraging slavery by providing 
for rendition of fugitive slaves in the Protectorate Treaties. 1 
Likewise the Secretary of the “Foreign Anti-Salvery 
Society,” Charles Allen alleged in a letter appearing in the 
Times* of 11 August 1897 that ‘In British Treaties with the 
Sultan of Lahej and other Sheikhs it is part of the treaty 
that fugitive slaves are to be given up’ and appealed that ‘the 
orders similar to those given to the Mambasa officials be sent 
forthwith to the Aden authorities to discontinue the un- 
English practice ’ In conclusion Allen scathingly wrote : 
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“In the rush of political events it is quite possible that 
the terms of the treaties made with small potentates may be 
forgotten and it is well that we have vigilent correspondent 
ready and able to bring such lapses of our national policy in 
the dark regions of the earth to the light of the day.” 2 

The then Secretary of State for India, George Hamilton 
pleaded ignorance but promised to have the complaint veri¬ 
fied. 8 At his request the Government of India got a report 
covering all aspects of slavery in the Aden Protectorate pre¬ 
pared. The then officiating Resident, Sadler, prepared the 
report in October 1897. 4 He gave a detailed exposition of 
the problems and complications connected with the practive 
of slavery in the Aden Protectorate. He explained that by 
Article 5 of the Treaty of 1882 with the Sultan of Lahej the 
British were bound to hand over to His Highness any of his 
soldiers escaping to British territory and also any of His 
Highness’ subjects after committing a heinous offence of the 
kind for which the British Government is accustomed under 
similar circumstances to grant ‘extradition,’ on acquisition 
being made and on reasonable ground being shown thai the 
offence has been committed neither in that treaty nor in any 
other treaty with the surrounding Arab Chiefs was there any 
stipulation for the rendition of fugitive slaves as such. It 
had been customary in Aden to include theft and other 
cognat offences in the list of offences for which surrender ol 
his troops was granted to the Sultan of Lahej with whom, so 
far as the present question was concerned, the British had 
by far the most to do. Sadler then wrote. 

“While slaves proper are never given up, it has been 
the custom of this Residency to surrender to the Sultan of 
Lahej domestic slaves who are soldiers or who arc accused 
of criminal offence, under treaty or Sanad and under certain 
circumstances, after enquiring in each case, to hand beck to 
the Sultan of Lahej and the Principal chief such as the 
Fadhli Sultan, fugitive domestic slaves who are either their 
retainers or employees or in the case of female, who have 
been brought up with them from childhood. 
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“To act otherwise would, I submit, lead to undesirable 
complications with the more important chiefs. 

“Under the system of domestic slavery which obtains 
in this portion of Arabia, persons born in this state are well 
cared for, they comprise a large number of Chief’s personal 
household servants, employees and retainers and the majority 
of their standing soldiery. Within their own surroundings 
they are as free to come and go as their ‘O masters’ : they 
often rise in positions of resposibility and trust and cares of 
ill treatment are rare. Were it not so we should find our 
settlement of Sheikh Othman situated only 18 miles from 
Lahej crowded with refugees. 

“The letter of Mr. C.H. Allen to The Times is apt to 
give rise to the impression that if political officers do not 
directly countenance violation of treaty obligations in con¬ 
nection with the slave question, they at least do not keep the 
Chiefs up to their engagement and that it is only thanks to 
efforts of irresponsible persons, such as Mr. Allen’s present 
correspondent, that our responsibilities are occasionally brou¬ 
ght home to us. 

During the course of my service as Poiltical Agent at 
Maskat I have been personally instrumental in the manu¬ 
mission of from 70 to 100 slaves. These, however, were all 
slaves proper, imported into the country since the treaty of 
187c. With the system odd of 1873. With the system of 
domestic slavery we can no more interfere in Oman than we 
can here.” 6 

The Government of Bombay likewise acknowledged 
that vested political interests of the British came in the way 
of initiating a drive against slavery in the Aden Protectorate. 
Writing to the Government of India on 19 November 1897, 
the Bombay Government observed : 

British authorities ought not to make over to anybody 
persons against whom there is no charge of offence. It is of 
course essential for military (militany) reasons, an reasons 
connected with food supply of Aden to keep the population 
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of Sheikh Othman within as narrow limits as possible and on 
that ground the Resident can and should refuse to allow 
persons to whom it is not desired to give harbour to remain 
there and call on them to remove themselves. The most the 
Aden authorities should do is to require them (salves) to 
leave the settlement without specially concerning themselves 
with the question whether they go back whence they came 
or prefer to go elsewhere.”® 

In January 1898 the Aden Resident, Cunningham, also 
forwarded a report concerning the practice of slavery in the 
faraway Sultanates of Qishn and Socotra, to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay. He wrote : 

“I have no reason to believe (that) the Sultan of Socotra 
is more or less connected with the slave trade than any others 
of Sultans in the neighbourhood. That he in common with 
others, owns domestic slaves is certain, but that there is any¬ 
thing more than this is improbable. The late Mr Bent who 
visited Socotra last cold weather and remained sometime in 
the island travelling all over it, made no mention of any such 
state of things to me and had it existed, he must have been 
aware of it as he spoke Arabic well. 

“That slaves properly so called are sjstematically 
brought over from mainland is unlikely, as there would be 
employment for them there being hardly any agriculture 

there.” 7 

The second Dragoman to the British Embassy at 
Constantinople, Marinteseh, whose opinion was also sought 
suggested certain measures to curb the slave traffic in the Red 
Sea region in a memorandum which he submitted in March 
1898. Marinteseh claimed that the practice could be stopped 
by introducing minor changes in the system of checking of 
the dhows or boats engages in the slave trade. He wrote . 

“As a rule these dhows start from Aden bound for 
Djibuti and Assab, where they generally smuggle arms and 
succeed in embarking cargo of slaves and thence they sail 
straight for the Yemen, where they meet with every facility 
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by disembarking their human cargo thanks to the connivance 
of the local authorities. As a rule these slaves have papers 
given by the British. Ottoman, Francis and occasionally by 
Italian authorities and the authorities therefore in seizing 
them either as slaves or as smugglers can very fairly deal 
with them according to the general act of the Brussels Con¬ 
ference, which contains a series of rules for the grant of the 
flag to the native vessels the list of crew and manifests of 
black passengers on board. Article 30 runs The signatory 
powers undertake to exercise a rigorous watch over the native 
vessels authorised to carry their flag in the Zone indicated in 
Article 21 and over the commercial operation carried on by 
such vessels’. 

“These vessels which carry on the trade in African slave 
have usually in their possession three different flags, the 
British, Ottoman and Italian or French, which they hoist 
according to the place where they are moored. 

The only means to stop this traffic would be, that the 
authorities of Aden in delivering to their bill of health should 
indicate in it the nature of their cargo and the number of 
crew on board, and that these vessels should, on their return 
to Aden, produce the bill of health or manifest duly signed 
by the customs authorities of the last port at which they call¬ 
ed, declaring that the vessel has landed its cargo. Such measures 
will, it seems to me, put a stop to this nefarious traffic. 8 

Lord Elgin, the then Viceroy of India, suggested a middle 
course in May 1898. Of the two categories of the fugitive 
slaves only those who were guilty of a crime should be han¬ 
ded over while the rest may be required to leave the 
settlement on condition applicable to the treaty, he held. 
“The British Officers should also make it generally known, 
as opportunity occurs”, he wrote “that slavery under any 
term is contrary to the British law and custom and will 
receive no support or encouragement from the British autho¬ 
rities.” 8 

The memorandum of Marinteseh was sent to Commander 
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Bcthcll of the British Navy’s Red Sea Division for his 
remarks. Bethell agreed that the slave trade was being 
carried on ‘undoubtedly’ in the southern part of the Red Sea. 
Referring to the MODUS-OPERAND! of the slave traders 
Bethell wrote : 

“The trade is carried by dhows which are the property of 
the slave runners who reside at ports on the Abyssinian 
coast. Roheita, Beilal and Eid are three of the ports, and 
from these slaves are shipped but between Massevab and 
Obakh there are plenty of other places available. 

“The slaves are run across to the Yemen in the vicinity 
of Hodeida and also occasionally as far north as just south¬ 
ward of Jeddah. This is generally about the pilgrim season 
time as there is good market for slaves then in macca. 

“The dhows occasionally trade from Aden taking the 
merchandise into Abyssinia whence they got slaves. At other 
times they run arms across to Arabia but rarely slaves at the 
same time; they also in summer are employed in pearl 
fishing “ ,0 

Commander Bethell advised that the preventive efforts 
should be concentrated at the source, the Abyssinian coast. 
He continued : 

“In my opinion this (Aden) side is the wrong place to 
attack the slave trade. It should be done at the head 
(Somali coasts) and every inducement and pressure should be 
brought to bear on the Abyssinian to stop the traffic in the 
country. Until this is done the trade will flourish. 

“The beasts carried out by a ship of (the usual) size 
would have little chance of stopping this traffic If it is to be 
done on the sea it should be by a number of armed dhows 
capable of holding their own in sailing qualities with the 
slave dhows, and with native pilots on board, knowing the 
passage in the reefs and habits of the captain of the 
dhows. 

“It has been practically stopped in Egypt. Hailaf and its 
vicinity was at one time a hot bed of slavery, but since the 
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Egyptian Government made up its mind to stop the trade it 
has disappeared and the same can be said of the coast in the 
neighbourhood of Akil ” n 

Resident Cunningham agreed with the above and empha¬ 
sised that the slave carrying dhows started now from Aden 
but from the Seer and the Dankali coasts. Writing to the 
Government of Bombay on 2 July 1978 he analysed the racket 
thus : 

“The fact that some of these dhows touch at Aden, they 
do not start from here, is apt to give rise to somewhat false 
conclusion. A dhow leaving Aden with a interval it may 
make several trips between the African and Arabian coasts of 
which Aden authorities would have no cognisance and which 
they would be powerless to control. 

“Hitherto manifests have only been given to dhows 
leaving Aden bound for British ports. In future manifests 
will be issued to all vessels bound for French, Italian and 
Turkish ports. It would be useless issuing such documents 
to vessels proceeding to Dankali coasts there would be no 
authority there to make the necessary endorsement.” 

As to a remedy the Resident strangly felt that : 

“In on way only could the traffic in slaves be effectively 
checked from Aden and that would be an organised system 
of crusing by Her Majesty’s ships under the order* of 
the Admiralty.” 12 

Commenting on this the Government of Bombay wrote 
on 6 August 1898 to the Government of India that the system 
of cruising by British ships could be nullified by the use of 
another Power's flag by a dhow by which it could practically 
remove itself from the control of the British ships. The 
Governor elaborated the point thus : 

“Under Article XIII of the Regulation for the use of flag 
under the General Act of the Brussels Conference officers in 
command of Her Majesty’s ships can verify the papers of a 
dhow suspected of fraudulent use of flag. Under Article 
XXXII the flag can only be granted to ‘tubjects or protected 
persons’ of the power whose flag is given. Consequently no 
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dhow can be properly and authorisedly in possession of more 
than one flag and if foreign flags are given to British or 
British protected owners it is a breach of the power of the 
Act to which the attention of the Powers might well be 
drawn. It is true that Article XIV hints investigation of 
cargo or search to vessels carrying the flag of the Power 
whose ship is making the visitation, or of a Power who has 
entered into a special connection under Article XXH. His 
Excellency the Governor in Council is not aware whether any 
•uch convention exists between Great Britain and other Red 
Sea Powers, but it seems very desirable that a convention 
should be concluded with them giving the right of search 
indifferently to the ships of war of all the Powers interested, 
and even under existing conditions Article XL1I seems suffi¬ 
cient to enable Her Majesty’s ships to visit any dhow and see 
that it is not one belonging to British protected persons and 
flying a false flag.” 13 

There could be no doubt thus that slavery existed in the 
Aden Protectorate and also that it could not be curbed to 
any appreciable extent. The only hope lay in putting pre¬ 
ssure on the Chiefs of the varior; Sultanates and in appealing 
to France and other Powers to cooperate. Unfortunately an 
Anglo-French cooperation for this was not possible at that 
time, not until 1904 when the two Powers settled their 
colonial differences by the Entente Cordiale. As for pressu¬ 
rising the Chiefs, the latter had become by then as much 
used to the rendition of slaves that its stoppage would surely 
create serious problems. The Home Government and their 
counterparts in India and Aden understood these complica¬ 
tions and did not accordingly press for abolition of slavery or 
the slave-trading in the Aden Protectorate. Consequently 
the evil practice and the nefarious traffic both were allowed 
continue. 
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CIRCUMSTANCES LEADING TO THE 
DEMARCATION OF THE ADEN 
PROTECTORATE (SOUTH YEMEN) 
FRONTIER WITH YEMEN BY THE 
ANGLO-TURKISH BOUNDARY 
COMMISSION OF 1902-05 

Dr. R N. Mehra 

(Lucknow University) 


The Aden Protectorate comprised in 1899 all but one of 
the coastal Sultanates and all but one of the ‘inland’ Sulta¬ 
nates. The remaining un-protected Sultanates, namely, the 
‘coastal’ Abdali, the ‘inland’ Amiri, and the far-inland Upper 
Yafa and the Upper Aulaqui Sultanates, together shared a vast 
border with the Turkish ‘al Yemen’ (The Yemen). Undemar¬ 
cated and dispute ridden as this frontier was, the British had 
purposely excluded the above Sultanates and Sheikhdoms 
from the scheme of protection during the first and the second 
phases. The security of the coast from Aden to the frontier 
of Muscat and the fifty miles inland area around Aden which 
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the treaties of the two phases assured, appeared at that time 
to have consummated the scheme. The decision to relin¬ 
quish the Amiri had already been taken; and with the Upper 
Yafa and Upper Aulaqui Sultanates the British had hardly 
developed any useful relationship. And the Abdali, although 
not technically a protectorate, was at that time the staunchest 
ally—he could even be called a protege—of the British. Yet, 
significant changes occurred in the attitude and policy of the 
British towards these Sultanates and Sheikhdoms during the 
ensuing years. What occasioned this change was the outbreak 
of a fresh border trouble towards the middle of the year 1899. 
This new circumstances paved the way for the opening of 
the demarcation talks between the British and the Ottoman 
Governments as well as for the conclusion of the protectorate 
engagements between the British and the ‘border’ 
Sultanates. The two issues, demarcation and protectorate, 
became interlinked in the process and will be discussed, 
therefore, side by side. 

In November 1899 Aden Resident Creagh invited the 
Government’s attention to the Amiri Chief’s remonstrance on 
the incidents of loot and arson, including killings of his 
people by the Yemeni Turks, and pleaded for taking the 
Amiri Sultanate into British protection immediately. 1 The 
incidents were found by the Resident to be connected with 
the repressive measures which the Turkish authorities in 
Yemen were pursuing at that time to suppress an Arab 
uprising 2 The Resident’s advocacy of a protectorate came 
in the wake of a spate of appeals from the Amiri Chief 
between July and November 1899 for protection against the 
Turkish onslaughts. Emphasising the importance of a Pro¬ 
tectorate treaty with the Amiri, Creagh wrote : 

“To suffer the Turks to seize the (Amiri) territory will 
be to sanction a course quite unintelligible to our allies 
generally and will serve as a pernicious precedent. The 
Turkish absorption of Amiri (Dthali) would give Yemeni 
Turks control over two important caravan routes to Aden, 
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the ‘Sa’ana-Aden route via Hardeba and the al Hussam-al 
Kara route via Vafa. * 

Creagh advised therefore that the policy allow.ng a 
Turkish, absorption of the Amiri Sultanate be changed and 
the Sultanate be brought under British protection. And 
when this was done the Ottoman government may be icques- 
ted for a demarcation of the entire frontier between the 

Aden Protectorate and Yemen. 4 

The Governor of Bombay endorsed these views. 

After weighing the various views Curzon deci e in 
December 1899 that the British must afford protection to the 
Amiri Sultanate.• The Yemeni Turks must be expelled l orn 
the Amiri, he held, and advised the Home Au, bonnes that 
the Aden Resident be authorised to make a prole. to.the 
Yemeni authotities and at the same time a diplomau 
pressure be exerted on the Ottoman government to get he 
matter settled amicably. As to the protectorate over the 
Amiti Sultanate the Viceroy advised that it could be taken 
up after the Turks had cleared the Amiri villages, but not 

before. 7 t ... 

The Home government accepted the above opinion in 

February 1900," but the action which followed failed to bring 
the desired result. The Yemeni authorities merely heard 
the Residency protests'* and the Porte politely replied that he 
was too occupied and perturbed by the revolt in Yemen to 
contemplate any conquest.” Consequently the Yemeni 
encroachments on the Amiri became more frequent. The 
Aden authorities could do nothing except watching the 

h app enings^darej a incidcnt . of Marc h 1900 climaxed these 
happenings. In a swift operation a contingent of the 
Yemeni force entered the Haushabi country, hurriedly raised 
a temporary fortlet there, took the leading chiefs into 
custody and forced them to sign documents describing them 
as Turkish subjects. 11 This incident differed from others in 
the sense that it occured in a protected Sultanate, and there¬ 
fore constituted a challenge to the British authority, mor. 
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than the British prestige. Understandably, the British could 
no longer continue the ‘wait and see’ policy. 

The enquiry which was subsequently made revealed that 
though the ‘Addareja incident’ was a personal venture of a 
local Yemeni Chieftain, Mohammad Nasir Mokbil, who was 
led by his own ambitions, the Yemeni authorities were not 
altogether unaware of his activities. 1 * For when the Home 
government demanded the expulsion of Nasir Mokbil, the 
Turkish authorities not only refused to oblige but put forth 
their own charges against the aggressive activities ot 
Haushabi and other Sultanates. The Turkish War Minister 
complained to the British Ambassador in June 1900 that the 
Haushabi had not only infiltrated into Turkish territory at 
Kumaran, but had also harassed the local people during the 
Addareja attempt. 1 * Likewise, the Turkish Ambassador at 
London, Antholo Pasha, protested in July 1900 that the local 
British authorities were encouraging, even supporting, the 
anti-Turkish activities of the Aden Sultanates. 14 

The Home government dismissed these charges as 
‘baseless’. The Foreign Office used the occasion to once 
more refute the Turkish claim sovereignty over the Sultanates 
and the Sheikhdoms and in August 1900 warned : 

“The British government would not recognise the 
sovereignty of the Porte over the Tribes (Sultanates) near 
Aden whose Chiefs were stipendiaries of the Queen and 
could not permit interference with them.” 1 * 

The above assertion was not followed, however, by a 
substantive action and the border situation further worsened 
during the ensuing months. Encouraged by British inaction 
some more adventurous commanders of the Yemeni forces 
followed Nasir Mokbil’s example and infiltrated deeper into 
the Amiri and the Abdali Sultanates. Reports came during 
these months of atrocities on the ‘Dthali-Al Husain' route by 
the Turkish commander at Al Jalela (midway between Dthali 
and Al Husain); of erection of a fort at Al Karba on Jabal 
(mountain) al Shaft, within Amiri country, by another 
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Yemeni commander; of the intrigues with the Chiefs of the 
Bcda and Behan Sultanates; of the efforts to win over the 
anti-British Wahidi rebel, and of the move to make the 
Upper Aulaqui a Turkish protected Sultanate. 1 * 

These incidents forced the Aden and Bombay authorities 
to make a fresh attempt for a change of the policy towards 
the border Sultanates. Emphasising the evil consequences 
of an unchecked Turkish advance Resident Molereaux wrote 
in April 1901 : 

“The Turks seem particularly active all round and in our 
Protectorate; beginning with Addareja, then further 
north and eastwards with Amiri, then eastwards with the 
Amir of Beda and the people of Behan, the Upper 
Aqalcq (Aulaqui) and Wahidi and with a sub-tribe of 
the Lower Awaleq (Aulaqui) on the sea coast at Sheikh 
Hurba.” 17 

Molereaux also pointed out that leaving aside Wahidi, 
none of the above named Sultanates was in ‘treaty relation¬ 
ship’ w ith the British government, so that the British were 
not entitled legally to ask the Turks to stop their ‘objectiona¬ 
ble* activities in these Sultanates. Besides, Beda and Behan 
being on the main Aden-Hadramaut caravan route, the 
British should not allow these Sultanates falling into the 
hands of the Turks, he said. He advised that as a first step 
the Turkish fort at Addareja be destroyed and the Turks 
expelled from the Haushabi country. 

Following the acceptance of this advice by the Home 
government in July 1901 18 steps were taken to expel the 
Turks from Addareja The Resident asked the Haushabi 
chief to march his forces to Addareja to demolish the Turkish 
fort. 19 Simultaneously, he sent a detachment of the Aden 
troops with 20 Sabres to Musemir, the principal village of 
the Haushabi, to show that the Sultan’s action had the 
British approval. The fort was discovered to be actually a 
strongly built tower under the control of the Yemeni Turks 
of the Homar villages who could not be checked by the 
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Haushabi alone. A Residency request for more force was 
sent to Addareja. When this force reached Addareja tht 
Turks had already taken possession of the whole Addareja 
village and had driven out the Haushabis. Fierce battle 
lasting several days took place between the British and the 
Turkish forces. Eventually the Turks surrendered and on 
21 July 1901 they evacuated the Addareja fort and the 
village. 10 

The Home government decided to lodge a strong 
protest with the Ottoman government.* 1 Lansdowne, the 
then Foreign Secretary instructed the Ambassador to Turkey, 
O’Connor, in September 1901 to lodge a strong protest 
against the actions of the Turkish ruler of Yemen, that the 
Yemeni authorities erected, or permitted erection, of a strong 
defensible post within the limits of the British protected 
Haushabi Sultanate, took no notice of the remonstrance 
addressed to them by the Resident and even invaded a 
British protected Sultanate and opposed British troops. 2 - 

The other Residency proposal, that the north-eastern 
border Sultanates, namely, Beda, Behan, Upper Yafa and 
Upper Aulaqui should be immediately brought under British 
protection was turned down by the Home authorities on 
Curzon’s advice.” Curzon did not agree with the Resident’s 
views and advised that as the frontiers of the above Sulta¬ 
nates were in dispute and as the British had hardly any 
authentic knowledge of the same it would be more prudent 
to have the proposed protectorate treaties preceded by a 
demarcation of the Aden Protectorate frontiers with the 
Ottoman government. 

To the Secretary of State for India, George Hamilton, 
Curzon wrote in November 1901 : 

“Our obligations to the protected Chiefs call for a clear 
understanding with the Porte as to the limits of the 
Turkish territory in the direction of our Protectorate.” 24 
Curzon advised in October 1901 that the demarcation 
of the frontier between Aden Protectorate Sultanates and 
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Yemen by a joint Anglo-Turkish Commission could begin its 
work in Amiri country, with the Survey of 1891-92 as its 
basis. 

The Home government approved this suggestion in 
December 1901. An ‘Aden Boundary Commission’ was 
constituted for the purpose in November 1901 and Colonel 
R.E. Wahab, under whose supervision the Survey of 1891-92 
was carried out, was appointed its Chief. 2 * 
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WHY WAS SALEM ROBAYA ALI 
EXECUTED ? 

(26 JUNE 1978) 


Paper, contributed by Dr. R. N. Xfehra (Lucknow University), 
39th Session, Indian History Congress, December 1978 
(Hyderabad) 


The execution of President Salem Robaya Ali of the 
marxist People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen (South 
Yemen) on 26 June 1978, within two days of the brutal 
assassination of his counterpart in North Yemen, al- 
Ghashimi, has provoked a fierce controversy, the like of 
which the world, and specially the ‘Third World’, has not 
witnessed in the recent past. Why was Robaya Ali, the 
beloved ‘Salmin’ of his people executed ?, and by his own 
people ? He had not so long ago valiantly fought shoulder 
to shoulder with his countrymen and comrades, Abdel Fateh 
Ismail and others, in the nation’s fight against colonialist 
Britain until liberation in November 1967. He had been the 
nation’s most admired and respected leader ever-since and its 
President since June 1969. Yet, Salem Robaya Ali died a 
traitor’s death. Why ? 
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The official version, evidenced by the various communi¬ 
ques, statements, declarations etc., is, that Robaya Ali had to 
be eliminated because he ‘tried during the past nine years of 
his Presidentship, to distort in the field of enactment of the 
laws and rules of the organisation and the state through his 
individual daily exercises*. 1 His ‘irresponsible individual 
behaviour and exercises’, ihe official statement of June 
27, 1978’ declared ‘violated the Party’s principles 

of collective leadership and den ocratic centralism*. 8 
It is stated that following tie assassination of the 
North Yemeni President the Central Committee, the 
governing body in South Yemen, called an extra¬ 
ordinary meeting of Party to consider the North 

Yemeni allegation of South Yemen’s complicity in the coup 
and specially the role of Robaya in the whole episode. The 
Party asked Robaya to make a statement on the North 
Yemeni allegations and particularly on his alleged complicity 
in the coup. The President, instead of complying with the 
request, chose to resign and, subsequently, ‘also carried out a 
coup-adventure aimed at crushing down the Central Commi¬ 
ttee and continuing his course which (was) opposed to the 
revolutionary legitimacy and the collective leadership*. He 
strafed the palace of the Central Committee meeting and the 
nearby buildings. He caused ‘great abuse and damage to 
the UNFPO’ 4 and the progressive regime at the level of the 
entire of the Yemeni people. It was a counter-measure that 
the c.c. (Central Committee) struck and captured Robaya Ali 
and his accomplices and later executed them. 

The People’s Supreme Assembly, the highest legislative 
body in the country, headed by Abdel Fateh Ismail, approved 
the execution at its specially convened session held on 29 
June 1978. The‘individualistic and gross errors comm tted 
by the late President and his group throughout their prese: ce 
in power and their undermining of the constitution, laws 
and democratic life’ are stated to have been the treason 
committed by Robaya Ali. 8 
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Similarly, in a press communique issued on 28 June ’78 
at the end of the extra-ordinary session of the Central 
Committee Abdel Fateh Ismail, General Secretary and the 
key figure in the Party, elaborated the charges against the 
former President. ‘At several times’, he declared, Salem 
tried to act as an extreme leftist ...and stood against the 
unity of the national democratic forces...(engaged) in the 
construction of the Vanguard Party of the new type. After 
unity between the national working brigades was achieved 
and specially during the recent preparations towards the 

formation of the Vanguard Party, he found nothing but to 

carry out his reactionary coup’. 8 In the field of trade and 
development, Mr. Ismail continued, ‘Robaya’s policies led 
the nation to an ‘unstable situation’ and stagnation. 7 

‘At the level of the external policies he had a reactionary 
out look towards the Arab and international revolutionary 
movement’ according to Abdel Fateh Ismail. He seems to 
be certain that Robaya Ali ultimately ‘coordinated with the 
reactionary and imperialist circles that (usually) stand against 
the progressive regimes and national liberation movements’. 
According to Mr. Ismail, Robaya want to the extent of creat¬ 
ing doubts regarding South Yemen’s principal relations with 
the Socialist Committee in which the Soviet Union occupied 
the ‘Vanguard’ role. 8 

The next charge of Mr. Ismail is that Robaya tried to 
overthrow the organisational legality and drive the revolution 
into the imperialist and reactionary circles., and took the 

extrem* position against the unifications ‘of the different rival 
political parties’.® 

The Soviet Union, friend and benefactor of the Marxist 
regime in South Yemen, endorses the above statements. 1 ® 
According to Moscow, Robaya’s attempt was in league with 
Saudi Arabia and Wester i Intelligence services with the aim 
of reversing the development of socialist Republic of South 
Yemen (PDRY)." 

‘As a rule’ the official weekly of the Soviet Union, New 
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Times, asserts‘intrigues against the Yemen Arab Republic 
(North Yemen) and the People’s Democratic Republic of 
Yemen (South Yemen) could be traced to Riyadh. Blackmail, 
armed provocation and terror, and promises of lavish aid and 
financial injection—everything was brought into play’. 11 It 
could be true, for president al-Ghashimi (of North Yemen) 
was assassinated only two days before the coup and the exe¬ 
cution of Robaya Ali, on the eve of his (Ghashimi’s) 
planned trip to the capital of South Yemen. Even Ghashami’s 
predecessor, Ibrahim al Hamidi was assassinated in Sa'ana in 
October 1977, shortly before this proposed trip to Aden. The 
two North Yemeni Presidents, Ghashimi and Hamidi were 
known to be opposed to Riyadh’s ‘diktat’ 14 

Thus, according to Soviet Union the two events, 
assassination of the North Yemeni President and the execu¬ 
tion of Robaya Ali were part of a common plan of the 
Riyadh-based reactionaries; fiirst remove the North Yemeni 
President on the eve of his visit to South-Yemen, thereby 
provoking a conflict between the two Yemens and then, 
taking advantage of the situation, engineer a coup in South 
Yemen, thus preparing the proper background for the 
mission of a U. S. State Department official who was about 
to leave for Aden. 

But other countries, like Egypt and China, who also have 
considerable financial stakes and political interests in the 
Marxist South Yemen, have a different story to tell. The 
official Chinese paper ‘Hsinhua’ for instance, has gone on 
record to say that the ‘Soviet and Cuban troops are being 
despatched to Aden, thereby implying that the Soviets had a 
definite hand in the bloody drama that was enacted in 
Yemen. 14 The Cairo newspaper ‘al Akhbar’ has even claimed 
that a special envoy had been sent by Robaya Ali to warn the 
North Yemeni President about the plans to kill him, but that 
either the envoy or the parcel delivered by him was substi¬ 
tuted by Alt's enemies with the participation of ‘Soviet 
experts working in Aden’. 18 
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What, then, is the connection between the events in the 
two Yemens ? The ‘London Financial Times’ has commented 
that the assassination of the North Yemeni President ‘did not 
displease Saudi Arabia’ implying obviously Saudi complicity 
in the crime. 14 The French paper ‘Paris Le Figaro’ observed 
that the abortive coup led by Robaya Ali indicated that it 
was ‘another attempt by Saudi Arabia to break into confines 
of the Arabia Peninsula’. 17 

The Saudi Arabian Government emphatically refuted the 
above allegation. Without naming the culprits, however, 
Riyadh accuses the ‘criminal forces who have broken with 
their religion’ 14 with a view to breaking-up the Arab nation 
and helping foreign designs in the area. 

It is significant that at the ‘emergent’ meeting of the 
Arab League Council held in Cairo on I July 1978 at North 
Yemeni request a large number of members openly denoun¬ 
ced South Yemeni role in the assassination of North Yemeni 
President. 19 The League, however, remained silent on the 
question as to whether the South Yemeni Government, or 
Robaya Ali alone, engineered the coup in North Yemen and 
with what motives ? 

Those who see Robaya’s hand in the assassination of al 
Ghashimi base their claim on the assumption that the envoy 
whose briefcase (which carried Robaya’s message) exploded 
and killed al-Ghashimi as well as himself as soon as the two 
met, was a personal agent of Robaya Ali and he carried a 
verbal message from Robaya and not an official one from the 
South Yemeni Government. Robaya Ali got al-Ghashimi 
killed, they claim. 40 

This allegation is very strongly opposed by the so called 
Cairo-lobby, whose newspaper ‘al Akhbar’ asserts that 
Robaya sent his envoy to Sa’ana not assassinate al-Ghashimi 
but to warn him about the plans of their common enemies to 
kill them, of which Robaya must have had some positive 
knowledge. It is more likely, they claim, that either the 
parcel to be delivered by the unfortunate envoy or the envoy 
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himself was quietly substituted by Robaya’s enemies in North 
Yemen with the participation of the Soviet experts working 
in Aden. 41 

The idea that Robaya could engineer the assassination 
of al-Ghashimi is, in fact, preposterous, and even malicious, 
for Ghashimi and Robaya had been close friends and both 
had been striving tenaciously to bring about a union of sorts 
between the two Yemens. Robaya had visited Sa’ana thrice 
for that purpose during the previous years ” 

Secondly, Ghashimi’s six predecessors who lost their 
lives under somewhat similar circumstances have been victims 
of the coups engineered by the pro-monarchy anti-republican 
tribal chieftains within the North-Yemen itself 4 * There have 
been no signs of a similar resistance to the marxist led regime 
in Aden. It may safely be concluded that in the assassina¬ 
tion of the North Yemeni President al-Ghashimi Salem 
Robaya Ali of South Yemen had no hand at all. 

Yet, Robaya Ali had to be executed by his own comra¬ 
des. Why ? Who was Robaya Ali ? 

Salem Robaya Ali was born in 1935 in a poor peasant 
family in al-Mahal, 40 km east of Aden and started his 
career as teacher in a mountain village school. This did not 
suit him and after some time he began taking an active part 
in the nationlist movement against the British. He joined 
the organisation of the Nationalist Youth and subsequently 
the South-Yenieni section of the ‘Arab Nationalist Movement’ 
founded in Beirut by the marxist Palestinian leader. Dr. 
George Habbash. He took active part in the resistance 
against the British in Aden and earned the fighting name of 
‘Salmin’. He was soon joined by the left wingers in the 
parallel organisation, the ‘South Yemeni Liberation Front’ 
led by Abdel Fateh Ismail, who is now the Secretary-General 
of the UNFPO. Together, the two marxist leaders collabora¬ 
ted with their right-winger comrades to bring about indepen¬ 
dence in November 1967. Subsequently, the two had to go 
underground on account of their differences with the 
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right-wingers who commanded majority at that time.* 4 When 
opportunity arose, the two combined and overthrew the 
Government in June 1969 and established the Marxist- 
Leninist regime of their dreams. 25 Robaya became President 
of the Republic, while Abdel Fateh Ismail took up the more 
important office, and became the Secretary-General of the 
ruling (UNFPO) party. 

The two leaders worked in togetherness for almost an 
unbroken spell of full nine years and it was mainly due to 
this that South Yemen stood as an oasis amidst political 
sandstorms and hurricanes that engulfed her neighbours. 
Then, Robaya and Abdel Fateh Ismail began drifting apart. 

Robaya gradually became the top ranking figure in the 
coumry, with a wide popoular following, but in the 
process he also incurred the hostility of some of his former 
comrades. His critics began attacking him for his alleged 
pro-Chinese stance. 24 He also came in lor criticism for his 
known apathy to the Soviet support to the Socialist Republic 
of Ethiopia. 27 Thus, a tussle within the ruling party in 
South Yemen did already exist when the North Yemeni 
President fell victim to a coup on June 24. The tussle was 
between the ‘Collectivists* led by Abdel Fateh Ismail and the 
so called ‘deviationists* led by Robaya 

Was it so that the ‘Collectivists* took advantage of the 
rumours of Robaya*s complicity in the assassination of the 
North Yemeni President and made a scale-goat of Robaya ? 
Was it so that the Party leaders in South Yemen hastily 
executed their President in order to appease the new North- 
Yemeni regime which threatened war ? Or Robaya was 
simply eliminated by his party-rivals at a time when he came 
under cloud ?. Were circumstances so created for him that 
Robaya was left with no other alternative but to resort to a 
coup as a counter-measure against his adversaries ? That is, 
if he had not taken the unfortunate step he would have been 
killed on a trumped-up pretext ? Or, was he really the 
‘deviationist’ and an adventurer who consciously engineered 
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an unsuccessful coup to eliminate his own rivals and having 
failed in that attempt, was rightly executed ? 

The tussle within the ruling Party, the UNFPO, more 
specifically between Salem Robaya and Abdel Fateh Ismail, 
had, indeed, been brewing since about a year over a major 
issue, namely, the formation of the Vanguard Party of a new 
type. In a long speech delivered on 14 May ’78, on the 
occasion of the 10th anniversary of the ‘glorious’ 14th May 
uprising, Salem Robaya elaborated on the Vanguard Party 
proposal. 27 He disclosed his plan of giving to workers and 
peasants a more dynamic role in the national reconstruction 
through the proposed Vanguard Party. He declared the props* 
ed Vanguard Party had first of all to be ‘rid of the diseases of 
the past’. 28 Its members must be examples to be followed 
and a model for others. ‘We attempt to purge ourselves and 
our ranks’, he declared, ‘to erase factionalism, tribalism and 
opportunism’. 2 * Admitting that during his Presidentship 
South Yemen had pursued a few ‘erroneous’ economic 
policies, Robaya hinted at the introduction of a new econo¬ 
mic policy embodying increasing control of workers over the 
public sector and envisaged ‘total alignment with the Socialist 
camp’ 40 for the furtherance of new objectives. That was 
how the trouble began. 

The ‘Collectivists’ led by Abdel Fateh Ismail sullenly 
watched all these individualistic exercises and ‘deviationist’ 
moves, but found themselves helpless in face of Robaya’s 
charismatic popularity among the masses. They waited. 

The assassination of the North Yemeni President, al 
Ghashimi, on 24 June in fact set in motion a chain of events 
in South Yemen. The new North Yemeni regime accused 
South Yemen’s complicity on the ground that the messenger 
whose brief-case exploded and killed al Ghashimi as well as 
himself was a special envoy from South Yemen. The South 
Yemeni Government did not deny this, but the Party 
Chiefs, led by Abdel Fateh Ismail, belived that the messenger 
was a personal agent of Robaya Ali rather than an official 
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envoy from South Yemen. 31 They, therefore, decided to take 
Robaya to task; for this ‘last’ of his ‘individualistic’ exercises. 
Accordingly, Robaya was asked lo explain his conduct to 
the Central Committee of the Party (UNFPO) at the extra¬ 
ordinary session called specially for the purpose on 25 June 
1978” 

Under the circumstances and especially in view of the 
growing rift between himself and Abdel Fateh Ismail etc. 
Robaya Ali sensed that if he submitted he would be 
condemned and would consequently be stripped of his 
powers. Accordingly, he decided not to attend the meeting 
of the Central Committee and instead sent his resignation to 
the Committee. 33 Counting on his nation-wide popularity 
Robaya next proceeded to outmanouvre his enemies. While 
his adversaries condemned him and his actions in the Com¬ 
mittee Hall where the meeting was in progress, Robaya took 
the extreme step of staging a coup. He strafed the building 
where the meeting was being held, with a view perhaps to 
arresting, or liquidating his enemies. But the bid failed, and 
Robaya was arrested along with his aides Gaem Saleh and 
Ali Salim Alwar. On the following day, 26 June 1978, 
Salem Robaya Ali was executed along with his aides. 

The execution of Salem Robaya Ali thus followed an 
intense tussle within the ruling National Front. It was the 
culmination of an infighting in which the luckier adversary 
survived. Next to better luck, the latter also enjoyed the 
blessings of thtir Socialist benefactor, the Soviet Union, 
whose role in the episode was by no means that of a mere 
silent spectator. 
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DEMOCRATIC YEMEN (SOUTH YEMEN) 
UNDER MARXIST RULE (1968-1978) 
—A CASE STUDY 


Paper, contribute d by Dr. R. N. Mehra (Lucknow Universiry), 
39th Session Indian History Congress, December 1978 
( Hyderabad ) 


South Yemen, known formerly an Aden Protectorate 
and now as the Peoples’ Democratic Republic of \ emen, 
won its independence and statehood in Noverber 196*7, after 
128 years of colonial rule and several decades of bloody strife 
with the British and their proteges, the various Sheikhs and 
Sultans. In March 1968 the right-wing elements in the 
ruling UNFPO Party 1 carried out a coup that led to their 
domination of the Party and the national affairs. This victory 
was, however, short-lived and the left-wingers led by Abdel 
Fateh Ismail and late Salem Robaya Ali staged a comeback 
with a counter-coup on 14 May 1969. A corrective move 
followed on 22 June in which Soviet Russia played a signficant 
role. This ‘restored the revolution to its correct course’ 2 —the 
course of Socialism through Marxism. 

The architects of the ‘corrective move’, notably Abdel 
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Fateh Ismail and Salem Robaya Ali, who became the 
President of the Republic, sat down to the task of rejuvena¬ 
ting the nation along marxist lines. It obviously began with 
the introduction of new innovations in the sphere of agri¬ 
culture. 

Achievements in Agricultural Sphere 

On 27 November 1969 the Government nationalised the 
economic peaks of the country through an Ordinance. 3 
Under this Ordinance all foreign monopolies in the commer¬ 
cial, financial and banking fields were abolished and were 
transformed into Public Sector. Among other things this was 
done to facilitate the financing of the new agricultural projects 

The Government and the Party first engineered a series 
of peasant uprisings in the country. This was done in order 
to prepare the necessary background for introducing the 
socialist-oriented agricultural reforms. 4 The first peasant 
uprising took place on 3rd October 1970 in the southern 
districts of the Third Governorate followed by similar 
uprisings in other Governorates. When the movement 
became widespread, or appeared to be so, the Government 
issued an ‘Agraian Reform Ordinance’. 6 This Ordinance gave 
prominance to the Public Co-operative Sector and established 
a number of State Farms and Agricultural Co-operatives along 
with consumer services and professional co-operatives. As a 
corollary step the Party organised in July 1971 the first “Poor 
Peasants’ Congress”. This Congress adopted a number of 
resolutions and recommendations all of which aimed at 
solving the agriculture question in the interest of the farmers 
and poor peasants through the peasants uprisings and the 
march on the road of establishing and forming the public 
cooperative sector. 

The first ‘Cooperative’ Congress was convened In 
November 1971 which truly laid down the proper basis for 
the forthcoming development. A number of resolutions 
were passed establishing the cooperative movement in the 
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agricultural sphere. After five years the Government 
organised a ‘Constituent Congress’. This in turn created the 
‘Union of Democratic Yemeni Peasants’ and set itself to the 
task of uniting the efforts of the peasants and to organise and 
programme their works and activities. 

The above measures together launched significant reforms 
in the agricultural sphere. The official estimate of the rate 
of growth is seventy per cent." Thirty nine state farms have 
been established, comprising an area measuring 20,470 acres 
of agricultural land taken from feudalists and Sultans, and 
employing some 3000 hands. At present the state farms are 
concentrating on the production of Tomato, Jowary and 
Fodder. The Government has also established several ‘Agro- 
Service Centres’ for the hiring and maintenance of agri¬ 
cultural machines in the cooperative as well as the small 
private fields. Six such stations already exist, employing 
about 2000 workers and efforts are under way to esta¬ 
blish two more stations in addition to the construction of 
eight maintenance workshops. In addition to this. State 
Animal Farms have also been established. Official figures 
claim 28,900 persons as beneficiary of the agricultural 
policies. 7 The production of fruits and vegetables rose from 
34,266 tons in 1969 to 40,876 tons in 1976 registering an 
increase of about 19 30 per cent. Similarly, dairy production 
in the state farms increased from 26.4 tons in 1970 to 4,589 
tons in 1976, an increase of 174 times. The production of 
chicken meat increased from 54.8 tons in 1970 to 218 tons in 
1976. an increase of 47 times. Egg production rose from 
727.251 eggs in 1970 to 18,660,000 eggs in 1976. 

The country’s first five year Plan has made some signi¬ 
ficant strides in the field of agriculture. The Plan’s stress is 
on increasing production of food stuffs and raw materials 
essential to industrialisation, improvement and development 
of the irrigation networks for providing food to the people so 
as to reduce dependence on imports. 

Some time back the Ministry of Agriculture and 
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Agrarian Reforms took the important step of laying down 
annual plans with specific targets for each produce. The 
targets set by the Plan of 1976-77 were as under : 


1. 

Cotton 

—36,860 acres. 

2. 

Grain 

—14,733 acres. 

3. 

Maize 

—62,220 acres. 

4. 

Sessame 

— 8,313 acres. 

5. 

Wheat 

— 4,100 acres. 

6. 

Other grains 

— 2,475 acres. 

7. 

Oates 

— 1,160 acres. 

8. 

Vegetables 

—12,730 acres. 

9. 

Potatoes 

— 699 acres. 


As admitted by the Government, only fractions of the 
above targets could be realised. 8 An important cause of this 
was the widespread drought that overcame the Republic in 
1976. Water streaming down to Wadi Bana in 1976 did not 
exceed 81 million sq. metres while in the preceding year it 
was more than 220 milion sq. metres. Due to this drought 
not more than 9408 acres in the Abyan delta could be culti¬ 
vated. Similarly, as the reports of the Aricultural Develop¬ 
ment Board admitted, only 3,402 acres could actually be 
utilised out of the 6000 acres earmarked for medium staple 
cotton plantation.* 

Achievements in the Commercial Sphere : The Activities 
of the Aden Port Authority During the Past Ten Years 

Aden Port, the commercial entrepot of the East, and the 
main marine facade of South Yemen, received the attention 
of the revolutionary government it deserved. After the 
necessary studies, two projects were formulated, one for the 
renovation of the Aden Port and the other for the construc¬ 
tion of a new, the ‘Khalf* port, in the Fifth Governorate. The 
coming of the first Coaster with 1500 h.p. capacity in 1968 
marked the beginning of the reinforcement of the existing 
fleet of Coasters in the country. In the same year the dock 
at Maala was expanded and yards measuring 20,000 sq. feet 
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have been added for accomodating increasing quantities of 
goods and the growing needs of the Republic. Along with this 
attention is being paid to the Cadres, their qualifications and 
training in the various aspects of Marine Engineering. 1 he 
Marine Institute, established in 1970 for this purpose, has 
done commendable job. 10 In 1974 the Government allowed 
merger of the Institute into the wider ‘Arab Academy for 
Marine Transport’. The Port Authority is also coordinating 
its activities with those of the Base Organisation ol the 
UNFPO in properly utilising the grants and scholarships 
offered by the sister socialist countries. Deepening of the 
main channels and round about basins of the port followed 
during the years from 1971 to 1974 This has enabled the 
port to accept bigger size vessels. A national wireless 
engineering section has also been established which has taken 
up the position of the foreign company—the International 
Aeradio The period from 1971 to 1974 also witnessed 
sizeable expansion of port activities following the establish¬ 
ment of a free zone through an Ordinance of 1971. 11 

Recently, the Yemeni Port and Navigation Authority has 
drawn up a new project concerning the Yemeni ports. Within 
the precincts of this project the Aden Port Authority has 
concluded a contract with one of the Dutch companies for 
the construction of two modern tugs of the ’Foigt Schneider 
type equipped with most modern instruments and means for 
rescuing vessels and extinguishing fires, costing 4,3000,000 
dollars. On the ‘Khalf’ port, about one fourth of the work 
on the project has been completed so far. The Khalf port is 
expected to be completed in about an year. 

Electricity Production During the Period 

Under the British, the electrification work in South 
Yemen remained confined to the former Aden Colony (now 
the First Governorate) and a part of what is now the Second 
Governorate. The electric network was used mainly for 
housing purposes including lighting and air-conditioning. 
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Following independence and the escape of all the foreign 
engineers and technicians the country was literally plunged 
into darkness. Consequently, the first task of the newly 
created ‘Public Corporation for Electric Power’ was to re¬ 
energise the main electric stations and to link them with the 
general electricity network. This was followed by the setting 
up of a centre for preparation and training of the Yemeni 
Cadres. In due course of time followed the Three Year and 
the Five Year plans for electricity production on a large scale 
to meet the requirements of the new agricultural and indus¬ 
trial projects. The Public Corporation for Electric Power 
provided electricity to the following projects during the past 
ten years : 

The Ja’oolah farm project; the Shugrah (east & west) 
farms; the al-Thawra Mujahid farms; the al-Gharad 
farm; the Wadi Tuban farm; the Wadi Khair farm; the 
poultry farms, the school at Daar Saad and the machine 
workshops at Saber and Sawamy. 

Health and Medical Care 

In regard to health and medical care the general report 
submitted to the Unification Congress laid stress on the 
adoption of a policy that will‘protect them against illnesses 
and epidemics and would safeguard the interest of the people 
and their humanitarian right to receive medical care’. 12 The 
opening of hospitals, medical centres and health units in all 
the governorates and training and development of the cadres, 
establishment of health institutes, and opening of a faculty of 
medicine—these are some of the objectives outlined in the 
report. 

Up to date, the Government claims to have established 
23 hospitals, a mental asylum, two maternity and child 
clinics, fifteen health centres, a quarantine, a house for aged 
people, forty out-patient dispensaries, seven peoples’ dental 
dispensaries, twenty general dispensaries, six labour dispen¬ 
saries, 256 health units, sixteen specialist centres, five 
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maternity and child welfare centres, and four medical insti¬ 
tutes, medical training centres and nursing schools. 

Considering the abject poverty and ignorance in which 
the British left the country, the above achievements are no 
doubt significant. Much still remains to be done to take the 
benefits of modern medicine to the common man. 

The Martyrs' Factory for Ready-Made Clothes (Mansoura) 

This commemorative factory was established in October 
1968 with a mixed capital under the Ministry of Labour. Its 
ownership was soon transferred (1969) to the Public Sector 
with a view to making its social corporation, looking at ter 
and maintaining the families of the martyrs as well as to meet 
the market demand for ready-made clothes. Subsequently, it 
came under the control of the Ministry of Industry (1973), 13 
which changed its tasks from those of a corporation with a 
social status into a corporation with a predominantly econo¬ 
mic status, in pursuance of the objectives of the Five Year 
Plan. Rapid expansion, initiated by the coming of a vast 
number of imported machines, began in 1975. Next year, 
more specialised machines, the multi-purpose machines, were 
imported. The number of machines in operation now is 
sixty. All workers employed in the factory now work on a 
salary basis and the government has guaranteed them all 
their civilian labour rights. The factory production in 1977 
exceeded the targetted figure of 85,000 pieces. The factory 
employs both males and females. 

The above narrated achievements of the Peoples* Damo- 
cratic Republic of Yemen during the past ten years of 
Marxist rule cannot, of course, be called brilliant, or even 
shining, by any western standards. Yet, these accomplishments 
constitute a very significant epoch in the history o tree 
South Yemen. Seen in a proper perspective, and keeping in 
mind the abject poverty and ignorance in which the British 
hastily left the country. The Marxist South Yemen has 
definitely made some strides towards an uplift ot the ‘toiling 
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masses. The entire planning is. of course, people-oriented 
and the ‘feudalists’—Sultans. Sheikhs and the like-have no 
place in it. In fact, liquidation of this class altogether forms 
an integral part of the whole scheme of‘uplift of the toiling 
masses’. The Government, as well as the Party (UNFPO), 
are committed to this. Herein also lies the source of weak¬ 
ness in the entire planning. The so called ‘feudalists’ can not 
be expected to remain quiescent, especially as they can easily 
count on the support of non-communist elements both with¬ 
in and outside the country. In India, the abolition of the 
Zamindari system through the Act of 1950 did not cause a 
major upheaval, because here the Government had labori¬ 
ously and tactfully prepared a proper background, and also 
because the leadership at the higest level remained united on 
the issue. 14 But in South Yemen a spirit of vengeance per¬ 
meated the uplift programme. Secondly, the lack of mutual 
confidence amongst the key leaders of the Party and the 
Government, so blatantly exemplified by the trial and execu¬ 
tion of the late President, Salem Robaya Ali on 26 June 1978 
has retarded progress to a considerable extent. The Republic 
and the uplift programme have survived the crisis, so that it 
goes on. But a more tactful handling of the feudalist elements 
as well as of the inner differences is essential to the success of 
the programme. 


Notes and References 


1. The Unified Nationalist Front Political Organisation. 

2. Special Bulletin PDRY Embassy, p. 35 (dt. 30-11-77). 

3. Ordinance no. 37 of 1969. 

4. Details may be seen Halliday's 'Arabia Without Sultan . 

5. No. 37 Ibid. 

6 . Special Bulletin op. cit . p. 20. 
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7. Ibid, p. 22. 

8. ‘New* From Yemen' issued by the Embassy. 

9. Special Bulletin p. 22. 

JO. See Reports of the Aden Port Authority 1969-77. 

11. No. 29 of 1971. 

12. Special Bulletin p, 24. 

13. Special Bulletin op. cit. p. 18. 

14. despite minor differences. 
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